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CONJECTURE. 


BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 








How sad it seems that Earth should reign in space 
Thus lonely, and yet companioned, as we mark, 
By stellar myriads that so throng her dark 

Nightly with their pale-glittering populace! 

Why should her glory and grandeur miss the grace 
To win from heaven’s creation-crowded arc 
At least one obvious if elusive spark 

Of tidings from some sister star’s vague race?” 


Nay, is it not that thousands of far spheres 
Yearn for communion with our own this hour, 
Yet find her speechless as a dead man’s lip? 
Ah, what if Science, amid the unborn years, 
Might vest her with some new strange bounteous 
power 
Of interplanetary kindredship! 
New York City. 





UNDER THE SNOW. 


BY MARGARET J. PRESTON, 








Farm as the fairest of lilies, 
Sweet as the dawn’s first glow, 

Bright with a look celestial, 
Such as the angels know; 

Pure as a morning dewdrop, 
Unstained of the earth below, 
Rare in her strange child-beauty, 

(Since we must see her go,) 
Fittest it was to lay her 
Under the snow. 


Hair like a starry nimbus 
Wavering to and fro, 
Eyes of that depth of azure 
The first spring violets show; 
Lips that were made for kissing, 
Curved like an archer’s bow; 
Smiles that we weep to think of, 
Wiling us, witching us so;. 
Ah, for the grief of it, hidden 


Under the snow! 
LEXINGTON, VA. 
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THE HARRISON ADMINISTRATION. 


BY A NEAR OBSERVER. 








Tue Administration of President Harrison in some of 
its features is necessarily like many that have preceded 
it. The traditions of this country are such that it is 
impossible for the Administration of any man to deviate 
very widely from the established lines; and yet, without 
instituting any invidious comparisons; it is possible to 
point out certain great characteristics by which this 
Administration has already established its claim to popu- 
lar regard and by virtue of which it has secured for 
itself in the first three years of its continuance an hon- 
orable place in American history. 

It isa great thing for any man at any time to s9 pre- 
side over the affairs of a nation of over sixty millions of 
people as to challenge the respect and admiration not 
only of his countrymen but of men of all nations who 
are acquainted with his public actions. Among the 
creditable characteristics of the present Administration 
we may note the following: 

Its ability, The President and his immediate associ- 
ates have shown themselves able to grapple intelligently 
and strongly with all the great questions that have pre- 
sented themselves for administrative consideration: 
During the past three years, in addition to the ordinary 
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matters, such as the Bering Sea question, the New 
Orleans affair, the Chilean difficulty, etc., which have 
ealled for extraordinary care and ability; and we think 
it is not too much to say that in all these cases the Ad- 
ministration has conducted the affairs of the Govern- 
ment in such a way as to command the confidence and 
respect of all intelligent observers. Of course there are 
always opportunities for criticism and fault-finding; but 
we-believe it will be conceded that the Administration 
has everywhere more than satisfied the expectations of 
thoughtful men in its method of dealing with these com- 
plicated and grave questions. . 

Its efficiency. Whatever has been done by the present 
Administration has been done well. The President . has 
surrounded himself with a body of workers, and a visit- 
or to Washington who has business with any of the 
Departments or Bureaus is at once impressed with the 
fact that those in charge of them are industrious and 
efficient in their discharge of public duties. From the 
President down through the various grades of clerks 
there is an air of industry, of devotion to public duty, 
of thoroughness in all that is done, of businesslike effi- 
ciency; and it is rare to find any man connected with any 
- of the Departments who is an idler or inattentive to his 
duties. With each succeeding year, owing to the 
growth of the country, public business of necessity in- 
creases, and on the part of those who are charged with 
its administration calls for ability of a high order. 
‘Those now responsible for the transaction may fairly 
challenge the closest scrutiny of their methods and the 
- results of their work. 

This Administration has been called upon to disburse an 
extraordinarily large sum of money; and we-believe that: 
\the method of its disbursement will bear critical inspec- 
tion. In the construction of the new navy, the improve- 
ments made in rivers and harbors, the payment of pen- 
sions, the administration of Indian affairs, or in what- 
ever way the vast millions at the disposal of the Admin- 
istration have been disbursed, sole regard has been had 
to the public service, and the one great thought has been 
efficiency in the work that has been prosecuted. 

Its cleanness. One of the most common remarks which 
are heard is the very significant one that this is a ‘‘clean 
Administration.” The men whom the President has 
selected for high office are, as a rule, men of exalted 
personal character, possessing special fitness for their 
respective duties. It is rare to find anywhere, especially 
in Washington, a public man who arrests attention 
by any defect of character such as intemperance, vul- 
garity, slovenliness or other offensive personal habits. 
The men he has gathered about him represent the best 
elements of our national life. This is pre-eminently true, 
if we may particularize, of the justices of the Supreme 
Court and the judges of the District Courts whom he has 
been called upon to appoint,men standing high in their pro- 
fession, whose appointment has given well-nigh universal 
satisfaction. It is also true, in general, that the Presi- 
dent takes the utmost possible pains in the selection of 
men for high places, insisting all the while that they 
shall be the best that are obtainable. 

There have been no scandals connected with the Ad- 
ministration, no defalcations. Wherever men have been 
even suspected of dereliction in duty, the attention of 
the Administration has been at once arrested, the most 
critical investigations have been ordered, and where 
found guilty they have been promptly removed. 

A very eminent man, who has been in public service 
more than thirty years, said recently that he had never 
known an Administration which was more fully deserv- 
ing of the epithet ‘‘clean.” The President’s high per- 
sonal character, his conscieutiousness in the discharge of 
duty, his faithful personal attention to the details of ad- 
ministration, his unbending integrity, have given the 
stamp of honor to his whole Administration. 

Its safety. The people of the country rest in perfect 
security, with the full assurance that nothing will be 
done by the Administration which can injure the public 
peace or interrupt the steady currents of public prosper- 
ity; that it is not likely to rush into foreign complica- 
tions, nor to be drawn into war without the most imper- 
ative reasons. 

In its advocacy of honest money, insisting that every 
dollar shall be as good as every other dollar, the Admin- 
istration has contributed very largely to the financial 
prosperity which is everywhere apparent. -It-is "a mat- 
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where the personal interests are so extensive and the cur- 
tent of ordinary business so vast, that it shall be so gov- 
érned as to give reasonable assurance to capital that no 
act of the Government shall needlessly create alarm or 
interfere with its ordinary operations. 
Every act of the Administration, all utterances of the 
President, have tended to promote a reciprocal under- 
standing between capital and labor, and between all 
classes and sections of the country leading all of our fel- 
low-citizens to feel that their interests are one, and that, 
so far as they are in the keeping of the Administration, 
they are safe. 
Its patriotism. The Administration has been conduct- 
ed upon a high plane of patriotism. In his speeches 
through the South and West the President created the 
impression everywhere that he is sincerely and earnestly 
devoted to the welfare of the entire country; that he is as 
deeply interested in the prosperity of the South, through 
a divérsification of its interests, as he is in that of the 
North. 
In the handling of the delicate international questions 
that have arisen, the action of the Administration has 
been such as to unite the people, regardless of party con- 
nections, in the one common sentiment of love of country 
and national pride; and a determination to vindicate, if 
necessary, the national honor, and maintain our na- 
tional standing. 
The criticism has been made in some quarters that the 
President is lacking in party spirit; that he is too indif- 
ferent to the success of the party to which he owes his 
elevation to his high place. But we believe that what- 
‘ever may be chargeable to him in this respect is fully 
rogeage for by the fact, which is greatly to his credit, 
that he thinks more of country than he does of party, 
believing that he serves his party best who serves his 
country best. Even in his strong advocacy of measures 
for the protection of the baliot in the South, he placed 
the matter on so high a plane of common welfare, and 
lifted it so far out of mere party considerations as to 
command the respect even of those who are most violent- 
ly opposed to any such legislation. The Administration 
is national, actuated throughout by the loftiest patriot- 
ism. 

Able, efficient, clean, safe and patriotic, the Adminis- 
tration of President Harrison challenges comparison with 
any that have preceded it. 
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THE RELIGIOUS ORDERS IN NEW SPAIN. 


BY BISHOP JOHN F. HURST, LL.D. 











AT the beginning of the sixteenth century the religious 
erders of Romanism in Europe were singularly active 
and aggressive. Protestantism had made its awful 
cleavage, and to counteract the devastation the orders 
were given a marching commission to go anywhither in 
search of new territory. The Franciscans stood at the 
head of the great colonial movement, and were eure to be 
on the deck of any vessel which sailed for either Western 
or Eastern shores. A strong body of them went over to 
Mexico as early as 1524. The idea of universality for 
Roman dominion was apparent not only in Rome itself, 
but in the very knights and sailors the keels of whose 
vessels were cleaving, for the first time, the far-off seas 
of India and America. On the very first vessels which 
dropped anchor in the harbors of the Western world, as 
well as on those which later brought large bodies of 
troops for permanent occupation and administration, 
there were individual brothers of the orders. These men 
knew how to plan, organize, and sacrifice even life itself 
in order to lay the trophy of many converts at the feet of 
the reigning Pope. Peter of Ghent, a Franciscan, with 
three of his brethren of the order, even sailed with Cortes 
himself, to do their part toward the conquest of Mexico. 
Beneida and Torreianzells were also companions of 
Cortes, and gave their lives to the conversion of the in- 
digenous races. 

From the moment when Cortes stepped ashore at Vera 
Cruz, in 1520, down to this century, the orders became a 
factor inseparable from the civilization of New Spain. 
Their presence was felt in the earliest marches into the 
interior. They printed books, planted schools, built 
churches, organized industries, and sent back reports to 
the superiors at home. No sooner was an Aztec city con- 
quered or a new tribe penetrated, than attempts were 
made to codify the language, train the natives in Euro- 
pean handicrafts, and make each convert a friend to the 
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Church. The reports which these orders sent back to 
Spain and Rome inflamed the spiritual guides of the 
whole Roman Catholic fabric of Europe with a spirit of 
conquest for the Church not less ardent than that of the 
Spanish rulers for political supremacy and for new 
treasures of silver and gold for the royal treasury. Of 
what use, it seems to have been thought, would be new 
empire for the crown without new necks for the waiting 
rosaries? 
Each pope was quick to see the supreme necessity. On 
April 2d, 1498, Pope Alexander addressed a letter to 
Ferdinand ¥ of Spain, urging him to be zealous in in- 
structing the natives to whom the discoverers might go. 
Pope Adrian addressed a Bull toCharles V, in 1522, in 
which he beseeches that brothers of the orders be sent out 
as missionaries, and that they be allowed to proceed in 
their work unhindered. He urged that the Franciscans 
especially should. go, and that Charles V should desig- 
nate the individuals for this important service. Special 
Bulls were issued in the same interest by other popes, 
such as Pius V, Gregory XIII and Sixtus V. In due 
time all the first orders were represented on the soil of 
New Spain. The Franciscans, Augustines, Dominicans, 4 
Jesuits, Bethlehemites and Oratorians were the chief, 
and soon became as much at home in Mexico as they had 
been in Northern Europe. To this list must be added the 
Carmelites, who went to Mexico in 1585, and the Benedic- 
tines, who followed four years later. 

The representatives of the orders were the first evan- 

gelists, teachers, almoners and authors of New Spain. 
In care for the poor and the infirm nothing was lacking 
of zeal and sacrifice. One order, the Bethlehemites, was 
sent out from Spain for the special purpose of charity. 
Charity, therefore, was the one great object of the labor 
and administration of the Bethlehemites. While it is 
easy to allege that the Roman Catholics made humanity 
a part of their system for the purpose of proselyting; the 
charge ill applies to the Mexicaninstance. There were 
too many millions of vigorous natives for whose conver- 
sion* the orders could labor, without tarrying by the 
roadside for the infirm, the orphan and the insane. We 
can say with truth that the humanity shown by the or- 
ders in Mexico is the most touching and beautiful lesson 
taught by the Roman Catholic Church during the three 
centuries of the Spanish domination. 

Evangelistic work, however, was the great employ- 
ment of the orders. When Cortes and his successors 
conquered and occupied a city or a province, the preach- 
ers went to work for ecclesiastical conquests with an 
energy not surpassed by Xavier in Goa or Bassein. They 
never wandered around two sides of a triangle in order 
to reach the nearest point. The¥ preached by the road- 
side and in the marketplaces of the villages, surrounded 
with all the reminders of the pagan faith; and all who 
accepted the new religion were baptized, and placed 
under safe guides for catechetical instruction. Suppose 
a dash of water and a wax crucifix did make a Christian 
—such as he was; he was still far better off than he 
was an hour before, when offering human sacrifices to 
his cruel gods. 

We can best illustrate the successful propagation of 
the new faith by reference to the labors of individual 
members of the order. Fricius relates of Zumarraga, 
who, as early as 1528, was sent by Charles V to Mexico as 
archbishop, that he confirmed on one occasion 14,000 

’ people. Zumarraga wrote in 1532 to the General Order 
that he and his associates had baptized 1,000,000, and 
that yearly he had taken into the Church 20,000. 

*«These children,” he says, “ would, under the prevail- 
ing paganism, have been offered up to Satan as sacri- 
fices.” In the same letter Zumarraga urges that the Fa- 
thers cultivate earnestly a knowledge of the Indian lan- 
guages, for the harvest is great and the laborers are few. 
He founded hospitals, gave to the poor with his own 
hand, made great personal sacrifices, and in person ad- 
ministered medicine to the sick. 

Peter of Ghent built a school beside the cloister of his 
order, where he instructed 600 children in Christian doc- 
trine. He was accustomed to teach the ‘children music, 
and to give minute attention to instructing the people to 
become shoemakers, carpenters, masons and smiths. 
He was the first of any order to learn the Popolcari lan- 
guages. In 1553 he returned to Spain, and brought back 
with him thirty-four brothers of his order. Toribines 
Motolinia is said to have baptized 400,000 natives with 
his own hand. He heard that they called him ‘‘ Motoli- 
nia,” and on finding out that it meant ‘‘ Poor Man,” he 
rejoiced, and said: ‘‘ This shall be my name.” And it be- 
came his permanent name. Alfcnso deSoiono, who went 
to Mexico in 1531, settled in Tlascala, Jearned the aborigi- 
nal language of the place, labored there fifty years, and 
conducted a school of 600 boys. He was sent to Guate- 
mala with the other Franciscans, where he learned the 
Maya tongue, and died at eighty-eight, after a ministry 
of seventy years. John Fucher was for forty years a 
devoted laborer in the City of Mexico. Molina preached 
to natives for fifty years. In 1524 Martinus de Valernia 
went to Mexico, accompanied by twelve other Franciscans. 
He divided his company into four parts, to labor in Mex- 
ico, Teztuco, Tlascala, and Hucruz. He in 
July, 1531, to the General Order that he had baptized 
1,000,000 natives. He erected twelve cloisters and man: 
churches. ‘‘ This Martin,” says Fricius, ‘‘a Franciscan 
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In some sections their lives were in danger from the na- 
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the same time that another monk, Martin Luther, la- 
bored to tear it down.” 

The brothers of all the orders were active in propa- 
gating the faith by every measure in their power. 


tives, whose patriotic feeling thus avenged itself. Fricius 
gives a list of twenty-six brothers who were murdered 
in the early period of the Spanish domination. In this 
number there were representatives not only of Spain, 
but of France and Germany as well—a striking proof 
of the cosmopolitan character of the earliest champions 
of the Roman Catholic faith in the new land. 
While the general air of the brothers of the order was 
that of poverty, and while the most of the early laborers 
went barefooted through the country on their errand of 
labor for the Church, there were other brothers who 
were more ostentatious, and did not deny themselves 
many of the comforts and even luxuries of the wealth- 
ier laborers at home. Gage speaks of a ‘‘Frier of the 
Cloister riding with his lackey-boy by his side, upon a 
good gelding, with his long habit tucked up to his girdle, 
making shew of a fine silk Orange-colour Stockin upon 
his Jegs, and a neat Cordovan shoe upon his feet, with a 
fine Holland pair of Drawers, with a lace three inches 
broad at the knee.” The same early author speaks of 
‘‘ other friers, under whose broad sleeves we could per- 
ceive their Doublets quilted with silk, and at their wrists 
the Laces of their Holland Shirts.” 
The monastic spirit pervaded the entire ecclesiastical 
life of this early period. The brothers of all the orders 
regarded the monastery as suited to the progress of their 
cause. Into every part of Mexico these tireless men 
penetrated. Cloisters were established in every impor- 
tant conquered place of Mexico, these being not less than 
ninety-four in number. The same monastic spirit ex- 
tended to the southern regions. Missionary work in 
Guatemala began in 1539, whither Pope Paul IIT and 
Charles V sent six Franciscans. These, with their late 
associates, built in that reign elevencloisters. Nicaragua 
soon had eleven cloisters, and Peru about thirty clois- 
ters. : 
While nearly all the orders labored almost exclusively 
for the organization of the natives, the Jesuits made the 
Spaniards the one great object of their intense activity. 
They arrived in Mexico in 1572, and, therefore, after the 
great initial labors of the older orders. Several strenuous 
efforts were made for the earlier coming of the Jesuits. 
The Viceroy and Council of Mexico sent an urgent re- 
quest to Philip II to send out Jesuits. He took up the 
case with energy, and wrote the Provincial of Spain in 
1571 to send a body of Jesuits, as he had before done to 
Peru and Florida. Finally, the General of the Order in 
Rome commissioned twelve Jesuits for Mexican service, 
with Pedro Sanchez as the first Provinciil. This was the 
beginning of those gigantic operations of the Jesuit order 
in Mexico, which form one of the most important chap- 
ters in the history of the modern Church. These first 
Jesuits saw the importance of paying sole attention to 
the Spaniards, as they were constantly coming in large 
numbers, and were sure to be the rulers of the country. 
They carried with them the indomitable spirit of Loyola. 
They penetrated new regions of the country, went far to 
the north, established schools and colleges, collected 
libraries, and created unbounded enthusiasm in Europe 
by the marvelous rapidity and success of their opera- 
tions. To authorship they paid little attention. But to 
fit the Spanish mind in Mexico for permanent domina- 
tion, and to cement the country to the papal interest 
was their great object, never once out of mind. 
WASHINGTON, D. C, 
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ORATORY AND THE LYCEUM PLATFORM. 


BY GEORGE THOMAS DOWLING, D.D. 











Is oratory declining, and if so what is the future of 
the lyceum platform? 
’ Such was the question recently propounded to me by 
one of the Bureaus of the United States. In view of the 
fact that there are probably fifteen hundred lecture 
courses in this country, and that, by a careful estimate, 
it has been ascertained that fully five thousand lectures 
were delivered last season, for which admission was 
charged, I have thought that perhaps the question may 
be of sufficient concern to render a reply jnteresting to 
the general reader. 

Some one has truthfully said that “a great speech de- 
mands a great cause and a great occasion.” In my 
judgment oratory in America has been declining for 
many years, because, while the world will never be 
without its pivotal questions, we have not, for more 
than a generation, had before us any paramount issue of 
universal and peremptory moral interest. When we 
read of the wonderfully eloquent speakers of Revolu- 
tionary and Antislavery times we must not forget the 
wonderfully eloquent audiences. They came together 
in those days, charged and surcharged with mental and 
moral excitement; all the more ready for an explosion, 
because it was suppressed. The power of the flint was 
magnified a thousandfold because of the power of the 
powder. 

I have heard even so magnétic a speaker as John 
Gough in the great hall of Cooper Institute in New 
York when he failed and his listeners went out in droves 
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hall when women were standing on chairs waving their 
handkerchiefs and men were tossing their hats in the 
air, shouting themselves hoarse with plaudits. Making 
due allowance for the difference in the moods of the 
man (which were largely dependent on his audience and 
his theme), it was, nevertheless, the same John Gough 
each time. Bnt in the latter instance it was during the 
Rebellion when he spoke of war; and in the former, it 
was long afterward, when he spoke of topics of every- 
day life. Even in such topics he was usually great, 
because he was chained to a moral purpose. But in the 
first instance it was a pistol shot amid the mountains, 
and the echoes rolled forth with one volley of tumultu- 
ous thunder; in the second it was the same pistol shot, 
but this time in an open field. 

The thought which I am trying to express was never 
better put than when Mr. Gladstone said: ‘‘ The audience 
gives to the speaker the eloquence in mist, which he sends 
back in rain.” A crisis makes orators, because it not 
only calls them forth from other walks in life, but pro- 
vides the great occasion when their oratory is at the 
burning point. No man can be a:great orator unless ‘he 
stands behind a cause greater than himself. 

Thus, all the examples of marvelous-eloquence which 
have been preserved for us in our school readers, are 
relics of the world’s crises. Run over the list of famous 
speakers—Clay, Webster, Phillips, Sumner, Beecher and 
the rest; they were the mouthpieces of their time; silver 
mouthpieces it is true; but their notes would never have 
roused the world as they did had they not providentially 
been called to concentrate within themselves the blast of 
a nation. A clergyman preached a thrilling discourse 
on the eye of God, when a fearful thunder and lightning 
storm was shaking the building in which he spoke, and 
it seemed as tho the Judgment Day had broken loose. 
‘** You must publish that sermon,” his officers said to him 
at its close, ‘‘I will,” he answered, ‘ if you will publish 
the storm.” 

Then again, the printing press, while it can never en- 
tirely supersede that personality which accompanies the 
human voice—because a thing can never supplant a man 
—renders oratory, in large measure, a useless, and there- 
fore a comparatively lost art. I doubt whether Cicero 
could have had such abiding power over the Romans, or 
Demosthenes over the Greeks, if they had had to com- 
pete with The Italian Daily Sun or The Athens World. 
Those who have visited for the first time any of our leg- 
islative assemblies have doubtless been amazed at the ab- 
solute lack, in most instances, of any of the graces of 
oratory in the speakers. He has been equally shocked at 
the utter absence of attention on the part of the house. 
Pages have been running hither and thither; members 
have been talking together; some reading newspapers, 
and everybody apparently doing something else than lis- 
tening. But both facts have been readily explained 
when he has been informed that that man yonder who 
was droning through his closely written ‘ speech,” was 
not talking to his hearers at all, but to his constituents a 
thousand miles away. The “speech” was not prepared 
that it should be heard by these, but read by them. He 
was simply going through a performance that his lubri- 
cations might appear in the press of the country the next 
day. So that, tho he may once have possessed the power 
of oratory, it is becoming atrophied through want of use. 
Practice would have made perfect, but bad practice is 
making perfectly bad. Few men do more than their cir- 
cumstances compel them to do. The reason Homer could 
repeat all the books of the Iliad by heart was because he 
was blind and had to. 

What, then, is the future of the lyceum platform? for 
this was doubtless the chief question in the mind of the 
questioner. In reply, I have no hesitation in saying that 
notwithstanding the truth of the above statement, if the 
bureaus who have these things in charge and the com- 
mittees who deal with the bureaus will be loyal to what 
seems to be their present policy and see to it that the buf- 
foon and the trifler are excluded, there is no reason why 
the grandest history of the lyceum should not yet be 
written, 

As to the field, the prospects were never so bright as 
they are to-day. In the State of Pennsylvania alone 
there are 130 courses, in Ohio 100;-Minnesota, California 
Texas, and, in fact, all the States, are supporting lyceum 
lectures; and with the rapid settlement of new towns 
the call for years will be practically limitless. 

The fact cannot be too strongly emphasized, however 
that the lyceum platform can only permanently succeed 
by the help of men of character and education and abil- 
ity, who are standing there, not merely for themselves, 
but who have come filled with an enthusiasm born of @ 
living interest in some great intellectual or moral ques- 
tion. Ifthe popular conception of a “lecture” dwindles 
into a mere *‘ performance,” such men wil leave it to the 
‘* performers”; and the platform, as it did twenty years 
ago, will sink by its own weight. When the village ly- 
ceum tries to compete with the variety show, the variety 
show can beat it every time. But if they who are in 
| charge will keep the standard high, there are, I believe. 
yet enough men endowed with that indispensable 
wit and humor, without an abundance of which no 
popular lecturer can succeed, but who are still filled with 
lofty enthusiasms, and are determined, if possible, to 
leave a town, when they pass out of it, better than it was 
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Tf this,standard is maintained the lyceum course in 
this country, is, inmy judgment, just beginning to be 
launched; if it is not, the sooner the whole thing sinks to 
the bottom, the better. 

ALBANY,N.Y. * 
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SIXTY-SEVEN LETTERS ON A DRY SUBJECT. 
BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 


THE pleasure to be found in a letteris not measured by 
' the temper of the writing, nor does it depend very much 
upon anything beyond the mere attitude of the reader. 
Perhaps the most enjoyable missives that we receive 
through the mails are those calling us to account for 
shortcomings, and he who writes much for the press over 
his own name is sure of his share of these epistolary 
shafts of correction. Furthermore, it is safe to say that 
one bristling and pointed objection to one’s art or to one’s 
thought, albeit there may bea trifle of venom beading the 
barbs, is in away more treasurable than a score of 
formal, oily phrases of commendation. A clash of re- 
fractory substances generates fire. 

If one writes a paper on—say ‘Literary Cant,” for 
instance—and receives sixty-seven letters, all told, in re- 
sponse thereto, one is sure to linger longer over the four 
that show fight than over the sixty-three pleasantly con- 
gratulatory ones. Dear, dainty, dreary Jane Austen! 
Were you alive to-day what a pleasure you would take 
in building a three-volume romance out of the absolute 
insipidity prevailing in public libraries. Did some one 
actually call for ‘‘ Pride and Prejudice” at the public 
library the other day and find that it was out to be re- 
bound? I have a letter before me; it is written in a 
trembling hand; the chirography is antiquated, the dic- 
tion labored and precise. A hundred years behind the 
times is the dear old lady who penned this querulous, re- 
sentful defense of spinster Jane. The rebuke is moth- 
erly and is scented with rue and lavender. I could rev- 
erently kiss the hand that framed it, so Austen-like, to 
fit the old worn grooves of crochet-work commonplace. 
What an immaculate cap frill must rustle above the 
grand-spinsterly brow of the woman who nowadays finds 
comfort in Jane’s stories! 

But here is an epistle from a college professor. Yes, 
he is professor of English literature in a six by nine 
‘university ’"—may the universities prosper!—a center 
of learning ina Western State, and the burden of his 
song is that I have fallen afoul of a * classical author” 
and have cast the “‘ weight of my critical influence ” in 
favor of ‘‘contemporary crudity” and the like. One 
feels like taking such chastisement humbly, almost in 
silence, until one chances to reflect that here is another 
case of atrophy caused by standing too long on one foot 
inside of a ten-inch circle. The professor must be told 
by some one to let his other foot down and take afew 
steps forth into the world which, in fact, has moved no- 
ticeably since Jane’s day. It may be that college profess- 
ors have not kept apace with life—I do not say that they 

have not. You may be sure, however, that if I should 
find any of them trying to make one of my children 
acknowledge that Jane Austen was a “classical novelist,” 
trouble would arise in a hurry. 

“Tam an old maid, if you please,” wrote one of my 
correspondents, ‘‘ or a spinster, if you like the word bet- 
ter. I ama human being besides, I hope, and I do love 
Jane Austen’s novels. They are, I admit, a little bit 
dreary and commonplace, as you say; nor do I offer to 
say that they are up to the literary mark of Mr. Howells 
o1 of Thomas Hardy or of George Eliot; but they are so 
interesting, all the same, that Ilove them. They are so 
nice and quaint.” 

There is no falling out with this old maid; she is hon- 
esty itself. I will risk a good deal that she can wear a 
pair of heliotrope gloves every Sunday for a year and 
then sell them for new. Some people, like Miss Austen’s 
novels, are so nice and quaint and commonplace that 
they do challenge a limited and special, tho distant and 
perfunctory, attention and respect. I admit that altho I 
cannot read the good old girl’s stories, I rather enjoy see- 
ing them on a shelf, all in a row and very clean. They 
make respectable chaperones for ‘‘ Daisy Miller,” ‘‘ Lydia 
Blood” and ‘Diana of the Crossways.” Daudet and 
Stevenson and Hardy make eyes at them across the room; 
but Jane’s composure is as eternal as her stupidity, al- 
most as admirable as the forlorn fidelity of her antiquated 
readers. 

How I should like to be the librarian of a great city 
library just long enough to make the acquaintance of 
‘the ten or twelve persons still living who do actually 
read Jane’s books with pleasure! What a prim, dainty, 
any-time-last-century looking lot they must be, and 
how interesting their conversation with its antiquated 
precision of effort and its belated diffusion of effect! 

I give my sacred word to every person who may 
chance to be my reader that these four letters out of the 
‘sixty-seven, these four, including the one I am now 
about to quote from, have carried into my heart a sense 
of that late-lingering, exquisitely tenuous and marvel- 





ously abject film of dependence by which folk once held. 


on to ancestral coat-tails and dress-skirts to the utter ex- 
tinguishment of personal taste or preference. Not a 
trace of modern, advanced or neologistic savor or fra- 
grance is noticeable in the thought, the reasoning or the 
phraseology of these retrospective epistles. They rustle 
like the dry leaves in an ancient herbarium, 





“One woman—and you will grant, no doubt, that a 
woman is a human being—still reads Miss Jane Austen’s 
pure and witty novels.” So writes the fourth from a fa- 
mous New England town. ‘I read a chapter from one 
of them only just now and it refreshed me.” 

Some birds seem to get refreshment from fluttering in 
the dry, hot dust of summer highways. Doubtless it is 
an hereditary delusion, an ancestral irresistible fancy for 
reveling in barren places. 

But what shall I say of the sixty-three correspondents 
who, from many corners of our country, from Canada 
and from the Mother Land, have written to say that they 
too have tried in vain to find anything worthy of eternal 
life in Jane Austen’s novels? One thing is observable in 
nearly all of these majority letters; they breathe out a 
modern, up-to-date, wide-awake, independent spirit. 
They are not sealed with antique wax; they are not writ- 
ten with a goosequill pen; they do not suggest the vin- 
aigrette and knitting-needles of our great-great-grand- 
mothers. They dohint, however, by a majority of sixty- 
three to four, that Jane Austen’s novels are quite as dead 
as I said they were. Still, in an antiquarian sense, the 
minority letters have pleased me best. 

BAY S81. LOuts, Miss. 
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ACCORDING to the Catholic doctrine, Jesus Christ has 
instituted in his Church an apostolic succession, a teach- 
ing body, invested with the mission of announcing to all 
peoples the revealed truth, and speaking to the faithful 
with a divine authority, based on the formal prédmise of 
the special protection of the Divine Savior and the as- 
sistance of the Holy Spirit of Truth. This protection of 
Christ, assured to his Apostles ‘‘ until the consummation 
of the ages,” this assistance of the Spirit of Truth, who 
was to remain with them ‘until the end,” guaranteed 
to the teaching authority the gift of infallibility in the 
exercise of its mission, and imposes upon the faithful 
what St. Paul calls, in his energetic language, “‘ the obe- 
dience of faith.” 

There exists, then, in the Church of Jesus Christ a liv- 
ing, perpetual and infallible authority, constituted, ac- 
cording to the will of Christ, by the successors of Peter 
and of the other Apostles—the Pope and the Bishops of 
the Catholic Church, The Pope and the Episcopate 
united to him, whether they be assembled in a council 
or not, are the subjects of the infallibility of the Church; 
they form the Ecclesia Docens. This doctrine is the fun- 
damental one in the controversy between Catholics and 
Protestants. 

The question proposed at the Council of the Vatican 
was this: Has Jesus Christ, in building his Church upon 
Peter, in giving him the charge of confirming his broth- 
ers in the faith, and in charging bim to feed his lambs 
and his sheep, thereby promised infallibility to Peter 
himself and his successors? In other words, 1s the Pope, 
by himself alone, also the subject of infallibility? Has 
it,been promised to him in the person of St. Peter, the 
first Pope? 

The Council answered in the affirmative by defining 
that ‘‘the Pope, defining ex cathedra, enjoys the same 
infallibility as that with which Christ has been pleased 
{o invest his Church.” : 

This definition contams in germ the explanation of 
the exalted prerogative in question. For from it the fol- 
lowing conclusions necessarily flow: 

1. There is no essential difference between a definition 
emanating from the Pope’alone, and the definition of a 
General Council (which cannot be such without union 
with the Pope); thatis to say, the value of the act of the 
judicial sentence, is the same, and the teaching authority 
is the same in the two cases, and, consequently, Catho- 
lics are obliged to submit themselves to them equally. 
The difference can only be accidental; a doctrinal de- 
cision emanating from the united magisterium of the 
Pope and the bishops has naturally more solemnity and 
more éclat, as well in itself as in its effect. 

2. The intrinsic cause of the infallibility of the Pope is 
the same as for that of the entire Teaching Church. The 
Catholic doctrine has always taught that the definitions 
of the Church are not based on new divine revelations; 
on the contrary, it is a dogma that the ‘‘ Catholic revela- 
tion,” that is to say, the revelation of truths of faith to be 
believed by every Catholic as revealed by God, was com- 
pleted by the Holy Ghost in the Apostles, and that there 
will not be an objective increment of the deposit of faith 
in the present economy, but only a subjective increment; 
i. e., a more perfect knowledge of the doctrine once re- 
vealed, by its more explicit explanation and proposition. 

It will be understood from thisin what sense the Cath- 
olic can speak of the history of dogmas; 7. e., the history 
of the explication of dogmas. 

This shows also the essential difference which there is 
between revelation, properly so-called, and revelations 
called private, made by God to one or several persons. 
Whoever admits the existence of the supernatural order 
should recognize the possibility of these private revela- 
tions; the one who receives, or believes himself to receive, 
divine revelations will be equally bound to believe their 





become a part of the depositum fidei, and consequently 
cannot be an object of ‘*Catholic faith.” 

Infallibility, accordingly, is not a gift communicated. 
by infusion; it gives neither to the bishops of a.counci! 
nor to a Pope an infused knowledge. The gift of infalli- 
bility consists only in this: that the Holy Spirit assists 
the Teaching Church and prevents it from falling into 
error. So, in the words of the Council, the Pope is in- 
fallible, ‘‘by the divine assistance which has been 
promised to him in the person of blessed St. Peter.” 

3. The Pope has like the entire Teaching Church, the 
charge of “‘ guarding the deposit of faith.” This deposit 
is contained in Holy Scripture and injtradition. He is, 
then, like the Council, infallible only when there is ques- 
tion of preserving this deposit in all its integrity, of ex- 
plaining its true sense, and of defending it against errors. 
Hence, it is said, that Holy Scripture and tradition are 
for every Catholic the remote rule of faith. The Church 
proposes infallibly the truths contained in them, as the 
unity of the faith may require. These truths proposed 
by the Church as revealed truths, are called dogmas, 
and Catholics are bound to believe all of them with 
divine faith (fide divina). 

Furthermore, the Church guards and defends the 
deposit of faith infallibly when she makes a defi- 
nite judgment on doctrines or facts closely connected 
with revelation. The infallibility of the Church or of the 
Pope relatively to these last truths or facts which, with- 
out being revealed. are, however, connected with revela- 
tion has never been explicitly defined, and is, therefore, 
not yet a dogma; but it follows logically from the dogma 
and is consequently admitted by the consensus of Cath- 
olic theologians, so that one cannot deny it without fall- 
ing into grievous error and committing a sin ‘against 
faith. The Catholic believes truths thus defined, not as 
revealed, but as proposed by an authority the infallibility 
of which is revealed (fide ecclesiastica or mediate 
divina). ‘ 

This proposition of religious truths, made authentic- 
ally by all the Teaching Church together, or by the 
Pope alone, is an infallible proposition. In virtue of the 
assistance of the Holy Spirit promised by Jesus Christ to 
his Church, and it is the proximate or immediate rule of 
faith. : 

4, The end of the infallibility of the Pope is the same 
as that of the infallibility of the Teaching Church; it is, 
in a few words, the unity of the Church in the faith. Its 
object is the divine deposit, inasmuch as the Pope is its 
guardian, interpreter and defender, in order that it may 
be preserved intact by all the faithful. The Council of 
the Vatican determines this object by saying that the 
Pope is infallible ‘‘when he defines a doctrine relating to 
faith or morals to be held by all the faithfui.” 

5. From the foregoing considerations it follows that 
the infallibility of the Pope is not communicated to him 
by the Church, that the value of his decision does not 
depend upon the assent accorded to it by the bishops or 
the faithful. He will never define a truth which is not 
contained in the deposit of faith either explicitly or im- 
plicitly, but no one in the Church has the right to make 
his assent depend upon a preliminary examination for 
the purpose of ascertaining that the doctrine in question 
is really a part of revelation. The Catholic must, on the 
contrary, reason as follows: The Pope has defined such a 
doctrine as revealed: I must then believe it to be re- 
vealed, because he makes the definition with the assist- 
ance of the Holy Spirit. In this sense the Council de- 
fined that ‘‘ these judgments of the Popes are in them- 
selves, and not from the consent of the Church, irreform- 
able.” Inthe same sense it is true also that this infalli- 
bility is a personal gift; that is to say, the person of the 
Pope is its subject. It is proper to him, not inasmuch as ° 
he is a private person, but inasmuch as he is a public 
person, because he is the foundation stone of the Church. 
the confirmer of his brethren, the shepherd of all the 
sheep, the doctor of all Christians; in a word, because he 
is the head of the Church. That is why the Council adds 
that the Pope is infallible when he defines, *‘ in his ca- 
pacity of pastor and doctor of all Christians, in virtue of 
his supreme apostolic authority.” 

It is evident that the Pope in his governmental and ad- 
ministrative measures as temporal sovereign of the Pon- 
tifical States never was and never will be any more in- 
fallible than other secular princes. 

So, too, his infallibility does not extend to his acts of 
ecclesiastical administration, such as excommunication, 
the erection of dioceses, the appointment of bishops, and 
the abolishing or suspending of religious orders. 

6. When, therefore, it is certain that a Papal definition 
is ex cathedra, it is equally certain for every Catholic 
that this definition is infallible, by the assistance of the 
Holy Spirit, and that it ought to receive the asseut of 
faith. Certainly the Pope, before making a decision, 
will investigate, consult theological sources, in order to 
know the revelation better, as a General Council also 
does; but the infallibility of his judgment 1s in no way 
based on these investigations. I do not believe it be- 


cause the Pope is a great theologian, because he has sur- 
rounded himself by the lights of other theologians or of 
bishops; the formal reason, the ultimate motive of my 
faith is solely the assistance of the Holy Spirit. It is 
this that renders our faith ‘‘a reasonable service.” Con- 
sequently, as soon as an ex cathedra definition presents 





contents; but these private revelations as such can never 


itself, I make an act of faith. saying: “‘I believe, because 
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the Pope defines this doctrine, and because the Pope in 
defining it is protected against all error by the Holy Spirit 
who assists him.” From the very fact of the definition 
given follows the obligation of the faithful to submif to it; 
no one can require as a condition of his submission a 
knowledge of the human means by which the Pope or 
the Council have availed themselves before giving the 
definition of faith. 

7. In order to be obliged to submit themselves to a 
judgment of a Pope ex cathedrf, Catholics must know 
with certainty that there is question of a doctrine that 
all must hold, and that it is proposed in virtue of an 
infallible authority; in other words, that the Pope has 
the intention of exercising his supreme authority of 
Doctor of the Faithful by such a decree. This criterion 
is contained in the definition of the Council. It is noti- 
fied to the faithful that the Pope teaches in virtue of his 
supreme and infallible authority, when he teaches as a 
public person, as pastor and doctor of all the faithful 
and when he teaches a doctrine which is to be held by 
all. The Pope may say it explicitly, but this is not 
necessary, for he can also indicate it by the very manner 
in which he exercises his authority. But it is certain 
that he must indicate in some way or another his inten- 
tion to make a definition. Thus the formule: ‘If any 
one say let him be anathema,” or ‘‘ we define,” 
or the declaration that such or such a doctrine is 
** heretical,” or even ‘‘erroneous,” ‘‘ false,” leading to 
‘**heresy,” etc., indicate clearly in the decrees of councils 
or of Popes the intention of exercising the infallible 
magisterium. 

The foilowing examples may be cited of Papal utter- 
ances during the last hundred years which are consider- 
ed as undoubtedly infallible definitions ex cathedra: 
The constitution “Auctorem Fidei” (August 28th, 1794), 
in which Pius VI condemned the doctrine of the Synod 
of Pistoia, declaring some propositions heretical, and 
qualifying others as false, temerarious, etc., indicating 
clearly that ali Catholics are forbidden ‘‘ to think or 
judge of these positions otherwise”; the encyclical ‘‘Mi- 
rari Vos,” of August 15th, 1832, in which Gregory XVI 
condemned indifferentism; the bull ‘‘ Ineffabilis” (Decem- 
ber 8th, 1854), by which Pius IX defined the dogma of 
the Immaculate Conception, and the encyclical ‘‘Quanta 
Cura” (December 8th, 1864), against modern ‘“ Natural- 
ism.” In regard to the Syllabus, which forms an appen- 
dix to the last-named encyclical, and which is only a 
résumé of modern errors already censured in other Pon- 
tifical documents, it can certainly be said that the mode 
of publication (it was sent to the bishops by order of the 
Pope by Cardinal Antonelli), does not characterize it as 
an utterance ex cathedra; but its dogmatic value is in- 
contestable, in view of its contents and the circum- 
stances of its publication; so much the more that it has 
received the explicit adhesion of the entire Episcopate. 

8. Two questions present themselves here: (a) Must 
the teaching of the Pope be addressed immediately to 
the whole Church, in order to be ex cathedra? Is this a 
condition sine gué non? (b) Do ail documents address- 
ed to the whoie Church, notably the encyclical letters, 
become, by that very fact, definitions ex cathedra? 

(a) The answer to the first question can be only a mat- 
ter of theological opinion. We consider it more prob- 
able that a doctrinal decree may be addressed immedi- 
ately to a part of the Church, and even to one particular 
bishop, and yet at the same time be ex cathedr4, if the 
nature of the decree itself indicates that itis directed 
immediately and virtually to the entire Church; in other 
words, if the Pope proposes in it a doctrine which must 
be held by all. It goes without saying that the other 
faithful must know authentically that it is a definition of 
the Pope, in order to be obliged to believe in it; but in 
this case no other definition on the point is necessary. 

By way of example may be cited the decision of Inno- 
cent I, in the affair of the Pelagians; this was sent only 
to the African bishops, but yet St. Augustine declared 
the matter ended—‘‘ Roma locuta,causa finita.” Similarly 
the dogmatic letter of Leo I to Flavian, in the year 449, 
sent by the Pope in order to put anend tothe controversy 
at Constantinople; the profession of faith sent by Hor- 


misdas to the bishops of the Orient; and the condemna- | 


tion of the errors of Bajus, addressed to the University 
of Louvain, by Pius V, in 1567. 

(b) To the second question we answer: No, it cannot be 
said that all the teachings of popes addressed to the 
whole Church are definitions ex cathedré. In order to 
understand well this affirmation, and not to draw fromit 
inexact and false conclusions, it is absolutely necessary 
to have before one’s eyes the following distinctions: 

1. The Church is a society, a perfect society, a visible 
society. Its unity is unity in the faith, and also a social 
unity. The Pope is both the center and the principle of 
unity. He is the principle of unity in the faith; all 
Catholics owe the obedience of faith to all his doctrinal 
decisions. But he is at the same time the pastor and su- 
preme ruler of the Church; he has full and entire juris- 
diction over all its members, and all owe a true obedience 
to his orders and his directions, This Jast obedience does 
not consist in an act of faith, but it is based on the faith 
which teaches us that the sovereignty of the Church is 
confided by Jesus Christ to the Pope, and that all owe to 
its sovereignty a filial submission. The Pope can then 
speak to the whole Church as its supreme ruler without 
making use of his prerogative of infallible teache:. 





2. Every act of the pontifical magisterium is not, 
therefore, a definition ex cathedra, and, consequently, an 
infallible judgment, to which the Catholic owes the 
assent of faith; the supreme teacher does not always 
act as the defining and infallible teacher. Thus the de- 
crees of the Roman congregations are called ‘‘ decrees of 
the Holy See,” in ecclesiastical parlance, and with rea- 
son. But the Pope cannot communicate to others his in- 
fallibility; the decrees of congregations are not infallible 
definitions, not even when the Pope confirms them. This 
confirmation is certainly that of the supreme authority 
of the Church, but it is not the exercise of this supreme 
authority in all its intensity. For such a decree to have 
the value of a decision ex cathedra, the Pope must make 
it his, and indicate in promulgating it, his intention of 
defining a doctrine that all the Church must hold. The 
decrees of the congregations confirmed by the Pope have 
certainly a great authority, and Catholics owe obedience 
to them (assensum religiosum); but this obedience is not 
the obedience of faith due to the definitions of the Church 
or of the Pope. 1 

The Pope is equally the high priest of the Church; it 
is to him that belongs the supreme power of regulating 
all that relates to worship. It is thus that he announces 
the jubilee, that he accords indulgences as privileges, 
that he prescribes common practices of piety, certain 
prayers, etc. 

It follows from what precedes that the Pope can ad- 
dress himself in his encyclicals, constitutions, letters, 
etc., to the entire Church in his capecity of supreme 
teacher, supreme ruler, or supreme priest of the Church, 
without giving in them definitions ex cathedré. In any 
case the Catholic owes to him perfect obedience; he must 
regulate his views and his actions according to the word 
of the Pope, that is for all really ‘‘the norm to which 
their minds and actions should conform.” — 

We will add, finally, that in a document of the Pope 
or of a Council which contains a definition ex cathedra, 
it is necessary to distinguish between this and the other 
teachings, expositions and developments of doctrine 
which are found in it. The infallibility extends only to 
the definition. 

Leo XIII speaks as the supreme teacher of the Church 
when he “‘ provides for the teaching of philosophy ‘‘ ad 
fidei catholice normam” (encyclical ‘‘ Aterni Patris”), 
when he “‘ presents the Catholic doctrine, gives salutary 
admonitions in the struggle against socialism” (encycli- 
cal “Quod Apostolici Muneris”), when he ‘unveils the 
dangers of secret societies” (encyclical ‘‘ Humanum Ge- 
nus”), when he teaches what the Church prescribes in re- 
gard to the constitution and the direction of States” (en- 
cyclical “‘Immortale Dew”). He exercises his power of su- 
preme ruler of the Church when he vindicates the lib- 
erty of the Holy See (allocution “‘Post Excitatos,” epistle 
“* Quantumque,” etc.), when he indicates the rules to be 
followed in the choice of bishops (Constitution ‘‘ Immor- 
talis”), and when he defends the religious orders (epistle 
‘*Perlecta a Nobis’’), He shows his solicitude as supreme 
priest in recommending and prescribing the recitation 
of the rosary (encyclical ‘‘ Supremi Apostolatus”), and 
in according new privileges to the Third Order of St. 
Francis, etc.* 

All the great encyclicals, allocutions, epistles and con- 
stitutions of Leo XIII explain some point or other of 
Catholic doctrine; all these documents throw new and 
copious lights upon the doctrines of which they treat; all 
contain wise and practical rules of conduct. They re- 
peat in part principles by which Catholics have always 
had to be guided; they propose and give precise form to 
others which were not so well known, and above all not 
generally observed, as in the encyclical ‘‘ De Conditione 
Opificum.” 

All these doctrines and precepts should be for the 
Catholic ‘“‘a norm of opinion and conduct.” In every 
case the Catholic is obliged to conform: himself to the 
judgment of the Holy See, to regulate by it his senti- 
ments and his professions. This perfect and absolute 

obedience to the Holy See is, as was clearly explained 
by Leo XIII, in the encyclical ‘“‘ Immortale Dei,” the 
characteristic mark whereby true Catholics have always 
been and are recognized. It is the touchstone of Cath- 
olicity. It is thus that the Church should realize the 
words of St. Paul: ‘‘ Now I beseech you, brethren, by the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that you all speak the 
same thing, and that there be no schisms among you, 
but that you be perfect in the same mind and in thesame 
judgment” (I Cor. i, 1). 


WASHINGTON, D.C. ou 
THE DOCTRINE OF INFALLIBILITY. 
BY MERWIN-MARIE SNELL. 


ALMOsT all Christians are agreed that the fundamental 
element in religion is faith; but their most radical 





disagreements are regarding the nature of faith. The. 


Catholic considers it to consist in the acceptance of 
divinely revealed truth on the authority of God. 
Faith, in this sense of the word, evidently presupposes 
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a clear and certain revelation of divine truth as its ob- 
ject. We cannot accept anything on the authority of 
God, unless we know that the divine veracity is really at 
stake. In order that faith may have as its object the 
Word of God, and not merely human opinion, it is neces- 
sary that the medium of revelation be both infallible and 
self-interpreting. If it be not infallible, it is liable to err, 
and is, consequently, not a trustworthy revelation; if it 
be not self-interpreting, it is inefficient, for there is no 
possibility of knowing with certitude what truths it is 
intended to impart. 

But, by its very nature, no book revelation could be 
self-interpreting, even if it could be known to be genuine. 
Experience tells us that all who base themselves upon a 
book or books as the exclusive medium of revelation are 
hopelessly at discord regarding the interpretation of their 
sacred literatures. This is true alike of Brahmanists, of 
Buddhists and of Protestant Christians. The most preva- 
lent alternative theory, that of individual illumination, is 
likewise inefficient; for whether taken independently or 
in connection with a book said to be inspired, it does not 
lead to agreement among those who accept it as a self- 
interpreting revelation would, even upon a single ‘point. 

Hence, according to the Catholic argument, in order 
to give to faith its necessary object, there must be an 
infallible teaching authority, living and objective. The 
only such authority which is alleged to exist is that of 
the living Church. Faith then presupposes the infalli- 
bility of the Church. 

The infallibility of the Church involves, furthermore, 
asa necessary element, its unity. For if the Church 
were not visibly one, it would be divided against itself; 
and in such a case no infallible teaching authority could 
exist, or, if it existed, it could not be identified; and in 
either event faith would have no object. Creeds are no 
more living and efficient than books, and without the 
sanction of infallibility would sink to the level of mere 
human inventions. 

Organic unity implies a divinely established center of 
unity; without it, it would be impossible, in case of a 
schism, to distinguish the true Church from the false. If 
there be acenter of unity the test of the true faith must 
be in adherence to it, otherwise the very purpose of its 
existence would be thwarted. 

The only universal center of religious unity which has 
ever been alleged to exist, either in the Christian. or 
pagan world, is the Papacy. But if communion with 
the See of Rome be the test of membership in the true 
Church, and if the Church be infallible, all the infallibil- 
ity with which the Church Universal is endowed must 
be equally vested in the Roman Church and its pontiff. 
Otherwise the acceptance of a false doctrine might-be 
made the condition of membership in a Church whose 
doctrines are infallibly true, which is a contradiction in 
terms. 

This brings out the absurdity of the so-called ‘Old 
Catholic” position. All parties before the Vatican Coun- 
cil recognized that the Catholic Church is infallible, and 
that communion with the See of Rome is the test of 
Catholicity; two premises which involve, with inexora- 
ble logic, the infallibility of the See of Rome. The only 
way to escape this consequence is to deny, in toto, the 
infallibility of the Church, and, consequently, its author- 
ity; a negation which constitutes Protestantism, if any- 
thing does. 

The question now arises, How is it that the Church can 
be infallible? Is not the Church an aggregate of fallible 
individuals? But the whole cannot be greater than the 
sum of all its parts; and, therefore, those who are fallible 
individually cannot be infallible collectively. The an- 
swer to this is, that, according to the Catholic notion of 
the Church, it is not a simple aggregation of individuals. 

A tree is composed of particles of matter gathered 
from the earth; but by no possibility can a tree be 
formed by a mere aggregation of these particles. It is 
the higher life of the tree which. descending into the 
lower realms of matter, draws from them materials 
which it builds up into a living body, beautiful and fruit- 
ful. So itis with the Church. The weak and erring in- 
dividuals of which it is composed are gathered out of the 
soil of humanity by the higher life of the Church, which 
is the Holy Spirit of God, and are thus built together into 
a living organism, divine in its essence, tho human in its 
materials. 

A clear distinction must be made between this cor- 
porate operation of the Holy Spirit and the individual 
operation in which all Christians believe. Such in- 
dividual operation -has unquestionably existed in every 
part of the ‘globe and in all ages. It is only of a cor- 
porate action new to history that our Lord could have 
spoken when he said: ‘It is expedient for you that I go 
away; for if I go not away the Paraclete will not come 
unto you.” ‘ When the Paraclete is come, whom I will 
send unto you from the Father, even the Spirit of Truth, 
who proceedeth from the Father, he sball bear witness 
of me” and ‘‘shall teach you all things.” (St. John xvi, 
7; xv, 26, and xiv, 26.) : 

This distinction between the Church and the indi- 
viduals which it contains is a most essential one. Even 
popes have been personally heretical and wicked; but 
the Church is infallible and holy, eternally without spot 
or blemish. 

It is this view of the Church as a living body, of which 
the Holy Spirit of God is the soul, which is the key to 
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the whole Catholic position. It implies necessarily a 
supreme authority in matters spiritual, inerrancy in doc- 
trinal teaching and a wisdom surpassing that of any of 
its individual mjnds in all its official acts. Even steps 
which seem most unwise and deleterious to the interests 
of the Church or of the faithful should be recognized as 

providentially directed toward some most worthy, tho to 
' us invisible end; and this in proportion as the Church in 
taking them was free from extraneous pressure, such as 
that of the State. It must be remembered that it is not 
of faith, in the ordinary sense of that expression, that 
the Church is guided infallibly in her disciplinary enact- 
ments or official acts. All that it is actually necessary 
for the Catholic to hold is that she is infallible in her 
formal doctrinal and ethical teachings; but rational 
consistency requires him to recognize a divine guidance 
in all her development, not only as manifested in her 
teachings, but in her discipline, and even in the religious 
notions and practices which obtain currency among her 
people and receive her implicit countenance. 

There is no aspect of the infallibility doctrine so much 
misunderstood as its practical application. The whole 
body of religious and ethical teaching which is trans- 
mitted from generation to generation in the Church, in 
short, its tradition, is an object of divine faith, and was 
so before the first doctrinal definitions were made at the 
Council of Nice. But as soon as this tradition began to 
be rationally exploited differences of opinion arose as to 
its true contents or interpretation; and if these could not 
be settled the Church’s infallibity would be nullified. 
To the universal episcopate, and to the Roman Church 
in particular, has therefore been assigned the duty of 
‘marking those who make divisions contrary to the doc- 
trine which it has learned,” and protecting the deposit 
of faith from innovations or corruptions. This it does 
particularly by formal definitions on disputed points, in 
which it has the assurance of the infallible guidance of 
the Holy Spirit. If the Holy Spirit is really the life of 
the Church, such definitions will be made in precisely 
the most opportune time and manner. Many points 
which have never been defined are as certain as those 
which have been, and it is for the very reason that they 
were never questioned that it-has never been necessary 
to define them. The doctrine of the infallibility of the 
Pope is, as we have already seen, contained in that of 
the infallibility of the Church, which has always been 
the corner stone of Catholicity; its formal definition has 
simply rendered impossible the propagation of false doc- 
trines in the Church under cover of an appeal to a future 
General Council. 

There is a twofold practical objection to the infallibil- 
ity doctrine which is well worthy of consideration. It 
is-alleged that it leads to intellectual stagnation, since it 
implies that religious knowledge is unchangeable and 
complete. If it is unchangeable there is no opportunity 
for development, and if it is complete it is fatal to activ- 
ity of mind. The Roman Church, it is said, offers to 
furnish all religious truths to order, each properly cut 
and labeled; and the disciple has only to swallow them, 
like a pill, at a single gulp. 

This objection, apparently forcible, arises from a mis- 
taking of the sense in which Catholics say thatthe faith 
is perfect and unchangeable. Newman studied the de- 
velopment of Christian doctrine before Darwin did that 
of species. It is said, indeed, that all the truths of divine 
revelation were committed to the Church by its Founder; 

and that nothing can ever be taken from or added to 
this deposit of faith. But the truths of Nature can like- 
wise be said to be our unchangeable heritage; and if we 
cannot see the end of the vista of progress whivh lies be- 
fore us in the order of Nature, still less can we do so in 
the order of grace. “ 

In like manner as. the Creator has placed man in the 
kingdom of Nature and permitted him to examine and 
correlate its facts, so he has revealed to him that higher 
realm of religious and moral truth to which his unaided 
reason could not have attained, leaving him to exploit it 
in his own way. He has given us Nature, but not natural 
science; the truths of faith, but not theology. Theology 
is the scientific exploitation of the truths of faith, and is 
not only a legitimate science, in the same sense in which 
biology or physics is, but the queen of sciences be- 
cause of the supereminent dignity of the realm with 
which it deals. 

But unless there be an infallible revelation of divine 
truth, there are no verifiable facts in the order of grace, 
and no true science of theology is possible. 

Both with and without the conscious concurrence of 
professional theologians, there is-a continuous develop- 
ment in the Church as there is in every divine work. 
This development is not by an accretion of new truths, 
but by the unfolding and application of the truths once 
for all delivered to it. In the course of time, each doc- 
trine becomes more clearly stated, its relations better 
understood, and its logical consequences more explicitly 
recognized. By the comparison of the truths of faith 
among themselves, with the speculations of metaphysi- 
cians, and with the facts and hypotheses of natural 
science, continual side-lights are thrown upon them; 
and as they relate to the profoundest realities of the uni- 
verse, including the very essence of Deity, their possibil- 
ities of development are literally infinite. Over this de- 
velopment the Holy Spirit presides, operating interiorly 


through the constituted authorities of the Church. With- 
out that operation of the Divine which constitutes the 
Church's infallibility, no continuous development 
would be possible; for, as before intimated, the facts of 
which dogmas are the scientific formulations are usually 
incapable of direct verification by reason or experiment 
and must depend upon the veracity of God. 
This brings us to the paradox that the infallibility 
doctrine stimulates intellectual activity, by increasing 
the opportunities for doctrinal dissent. This is precisely 
because it enlarges the domain of positive knowledge; 
for the opportunities for difference of opinion in any de- 
partment of learning bear a direct ratio to the number of 
ascertained facts. 
As Herbert Spencer has well observed, every widen- 
ing of the sphere of knowlege opens up a still larger 
area of surrounding nescience. If there are no ascer- 
tainable facts in religion there can be no difference of 
opinion, but at best only fancies. Every ascertained 
fact gives rise to multitudes of questions, each of which 
may beanswered in various ways. Hence arises the fact 
that there are more differences of opinion among Catho- 
lic theologians than are to be found in all of Protes- 
tant Christendom, if not in the whole non-Catholic 
world. I say more differences, but not more difference, 
and its logical consequences more explicitly understood, 
for in so much as questions are rationally fundamental 
or of grave practical import they have usually been 
promptly settled as soon as they have arisen. 
There is, then, from a Catholic point of view, a large 
and gradually winding sphere of ascertained facts in 
religion which are, and always have been amply sufii- 
cient, under circumstances existing, for the guidance of 
mankind toward their true destiny; surrounding this is 
an umbra of facts morally certain tho not sealed by a 
formal definition; and still beyond is the penumbra of 
theological speculation shading off to infinity in the 
abysses of the created and the increate. This specula- 
tion is not mere fancy, but consists in scientific induction 
from the known facts of religion, and philosophic de- 
duction from the principles thus obtained; processes 
which are recognized by the dominant science of the 
day as the true organon ef exact knowledge. 
He who seeks foed for his intellect will find it heve in 
exhaustless abundance; but intellectual activity whose 
object is divine truth, even in its highest realms, is still 
intellectual and not spiritual. Every man, whatever his 
state of life or degree of learning, who is earnestly desir- 
ous of fulfilling the will of God and his own highest des- 
tiny, demands a simple and practical guidance for his 
spiritual life; that guidance must be suited to the needs 
of all, learned and unlearned alike. All must eat, tho all 
need not understand the philosophy of digestion. In 
like manner every soul must be nourished, tho but few 
can have the time or the inclination for the intricacies of 
theology or philosophy. Every Catholic who wishes to 
save-his soul must sit at the feet of Christ in his mystical 
body, the Church, accepting his teaching with childlike 
docility, and receiving the streams of divine grace which 
flow from his cradle and cross through prayer and the 
sacraments. Having entered upon the life of grace he 
must contemplate his divine Model, seeking to be daily 
conformed more and more to his sacred image. It is 
thus, and not by theology, that we are saved. But while 
no man was ever yet saved by theology, it is, neverthe- 
less, if our premises be sound, the most real and exalted 
of sciences, and one which stands in a fundamental 
relation to the immediate instruments of sanctification. 

From a Catholic point of view, it would appear that 
both the science of theology and the practical certitude 
necessary for sure and safe guidance in the way of sal- 
vation are alike dependent for their existence upon the 
infallibility of the Church, which alone gives a founda- 
tion of indubitable and unchangeable truths guaranteed 
by the veracity of God. 

WASAINGTON, D.C. 
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INDIAN NOTES. 
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Ir is far more difficult to know what not to say in re- 
spect of the progress of the Gospel in India than what 
tosay. On every hand the evidences of the fact that Chris- 
tianity has come to India, and ‘‘has come to stay” and 
to triumph,.accumulate. Of the indirect results of a 
hundred years of missionary labor there is no end. 
Among these many more striking illustrations might be 
pointed out than those to which I have already alluded. 
But I am impatient to tell you of some of the direct 
fruits of labor which are being gathered in no small 
sheaves and in no small quantities from every part of 
the mission field. Even if there were nothing to report 
besides those results which can be tabulated and printed 
in the missionary reports the survey would be gratify- 
ing; but these are but the smallest of the results. They 
bear no more relation to the real fruits of missions than 
do the pictured advertisements of the merchant to his 
wares. One has to be on the field to see the native con- 
vertsand compare them with the natives still in heathen- 
ism to understand what the Gospel is doing. One needs 
to stand with the missionaries in the bazaars, in the 
midst of their native Christian congregations on a Sun- 
day, to visit the native Christian home, to enter into the 





, in the minds and hearts of the faithful, and exteriorly 





themselves, to begin to know what the Gospel is doing in 
this land. What can figures tell, or show of all this? 
Almost nothing. Then in surveying this living picture 
one must needs see it with the dark—the black—back- 
ground of the awful heathenism against which the living 
Christian picture is set, to understand yet more fully 
what it all means. All this I have seen, have studied, 
have rejoiced over, have fairly laughed and cried over 
for joy and gladness. 

In this installment of notes I shall try and tell you just 
a little of the direct fruitage of missions in India during 
the past century, or rather how things stand with us at 
the end of the first hundred years of missionary labor 
in this greatest of all the remaining centers of heatlien- 
ism. 

One hundred years ago there were in India a few 
thousand of apostate Roman-Catholic-Indo-Portuguese- 
native-Christians. They were little better than a heathen 
community thinly galvanized with the name of Chris- 
tianity. Of Protestant Christianity there were only a few 
representatives in the Danish missions which Carey found 
when he first arrived in India. In fact, for all practical 
purposes (without intimating any discredit of the efforts 
of the Danish Christians) it may be assumed that the his- 
tory of Protestant missionary effort began with the ad- 
vent of Carey and his co-laborers; just as we are in the 
habit of dating the beginning of Protestantism from the 
rise and labor of Luther, tho in doing so we do not forget 
Huss and those noble men who sounded the earlier notes 
of reformation in the fifteenth century. At the end of 
the first century of missionary labor, then, we find in 
India in round numbers say 2,000,000 Christians. This 
does not include the figures of the last census of India, 
which will add thirty per cent. to this number. But to 
be inside the proper figures let us assume two millions. 
To this statement the criticism is offered that a large 
number of these are the very Portuguese-Romanists of 
whom I have spoken, and besides another large number 
of what out here are called ‘‘ rice Christians” and ‘‘ba- 
zaar Christians;”, that is, those low-caste heathen who 
have become Christian not by conversion but by transfer 
from heathenism to nominal Christianity from purely 
secular motives. It also includes those members of so- 
called Christian families who stand in the same relation 
to Christianity as do the unconverted members of the 
Christian families at home. Very well, making all due 
allowance let us say that there are one million Christians 
in India to-day, with another million and a half broken 
off from heathenism who are now on what we may call 
Christian ground. This in itself is a gigantic result of 
missionary labor, especially when it is considered that 
heathenism in India is the most iron-bound heathenism 
in the world; that there are difficulties to be encoun- 
tered here which are not found in any other heathen 
center. 

But let us look again. Casting one’s eye over the re- 
ports of the individual societies with which one is more 
particularly identified, and listening to the minor strain 
in which many of our missionaries confess their lament- 
able want of success, the superficial reader and listener, 
and especially those who have taken up with the story of 
the false prophets of the last ten years who have “ globe 
trotted” through India, are apt to say that the results are 
discouraging. I have recently been in the northwest 
provinces and in the Punjab, and everywhere the faces 
of our missionary laborers are radiant with gladness. 
It is reported on good authority that this year there will 
have been baptized from heathenism to Christianity in 
these two districts of India not less than 12,000 souls, or 
at the rate of one thousand per month—a number and a 
result which, when compared with the number of labor- 
ers and the vast means used at home for the conversion 
of men to God, is most astonishing, and puts our home 
reports to the blush. It is believed confidently that there 
will have been added to the roll of converts this year in 
India between twenty-five and forty thousand souls. 
Besides, it is well known that where one heathen is being 
baptized, there are twenty knocking at the door of the 
churches asking for baptism. Indeed, the number of 
heathen offering themselves for baptism is so great, and 
the number actually being baptized is so great, that mis- 
sionaries themselves are becoming greatly alarmed, so 
that the lament over “‘so few baptisms” is being changed 
into a warning cry of danger, growing out of the fact of 
‘*too many baptisms and too hasty baptisms.” It is sin- 
gular to note the difference of tone taken by missionaries 
within the little more than a year since I came to India. 
I may put the difficulties of this new situation before 
your readers by relating this circumstance: 

The other day while laboring in Lahore, the capital of 
the Punjab, and practically the center of the American 
Presbyterian Mission in this country, that old veteran 
missionary of that society, the Rev. Dr. Forman, came in 
from a week’s tour to one of the outlying villages. He 
had baptized twenty men or at least twenty adults, and 
reported that there were two hundred others wanting 
baptism. He hesitated to baptize the rest, or the two 
hundred, from two considerations: First, that they had 
not been sufficiently instructed or because he feared they 
were moved by some motive short of a purely spiritual 
one. Second, because, as he said, ‘‘We have no teachers 
totake care of them after they shall have been baptized; 
and to baptize them and let them ‘run loose’ in their 





Christian schools, to converse with the native Christians 


heathen surroundings were worse than to leave them un- 
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baptized. Do you-know,” said he, ‘‘ what the baptism 
of even twenty adults means? Why, it means sixty more 
souls handed over to us to care for spiritually, to teach, 
to nurture, to surround with Christian education and 
training. It means twenty more homes to enter, to 
cleanse, to care for in sickness, to teach all the divine 
arts of Christianity, such as cleanliness, the proper care 
of the sick, the training of children, and so forth. Now 
what can we do? We have not the force to do this, and 
we must just fain leave it undone for the present.” 

The truth is God is giving us more converts than we 
are providing for, in teachers and pastors. If the 
churches at home could only be made to appreciate the 
situation, and out of their vast wealth consecrate a 
larger portion of it to send out some of the thousands of 
young men and women who are said to be pledged to 
mission labor, so that in the next two years we might 
double or treble our force of missionary evangelists, 
pastors and teachers, the number of converts would 
speedily mount up to thousands where they are numbered 
by hundreds or even scores. It is not God who is with- 
holding power, but we who are withholding means. For 
a hundred years the truth of Christ has been steadily 
penetrating this vast empire of heathenism, so that the 
whole mass of millions is more or less affected by it, and 
the whole system of heathenism more or less undermined 
by it; and now that the great rock is to be broken into 
fragments, crumbling down and melting before our eyes, 
we are unprepared to gather in the results. The harvest 
we have been planting, and which has been silently 
growing, is now ripening under our eyes, and we find 
ourselves unprepared to reap the fields already white, or 
gather in the sheaves already reaped. The result is that 
much precious grain is being left to rot on the field. It 
is another instance in which God has shown himself far 
in advance of his Church. We have heard for years of 
the educational process that has been going on, but we 
have not been preparing to enter into the results of edu- 
cation (I mean spiritual education) and take care of the 
souls who have been most affected by it. We have been 
praying for a harvest, but making no provisions for 
gathering it in and taking care of it. 

In answer to this criticism of the need of preachers, 
pastors and teachers, it is urged that these additional 
ministries should be forthcoming from among the native 
converts themselves, and not looked for from home. 
With this criticism I am in large sympathy, tho not to 
the extent of justifying the home churches in withhold- 
ing both more men and more means. Let us remember 
that there are yet three hundred millions of people to 
be thoroughly evangelized here in India, besides what 
has been done; and that the present break in the ranks 
of heathenism is just the opportunity to take advantage 
of; and that after we have doubled and quadrupled our 
force we will still have but inadequately manned this 
vast field. If one only stops to think that there are 
scarcely as many missionaries in India of all kinds and 
conditions to do the work of evangelizing these three 
hundred millions as there are ministers in New York 
alone to care for its less than two millions, one gets an 
idea of what is yet to be done in India. But why is it 
that out of the one million real converts to Christianity 
there are not a larger number of trained and qualified 
teachers and preachers raised up from among the native 
churches themselves ? 

A most pertinent question,and one of which I shall have 
something to say more in detail hereafter. But in the 
meantime I will just suggest two things. First, it must 
be remembered that the vast majority of Christian con- 
verts in this country are of the lower and the lowest 
castes. (Of this I hope also to speak further presently.) 
From this class it is difficult at first to train and qualify 
teachers and preachers, tho considerable is being done. 
Second, and this I venture to say, in the face of what I 
know will provoke counter-criticism,we have been devot- 
ing too much time, too much money, too many men to 
the work of giving secular education to ‘‘high-caste hea- 
then” to have allowed us to educate and train our Chris- 
tian young men (who are too poor to secure it for them- 
selves) to fitness for this much needed work. Whenever 
our missionary societies, one and all, shall come to see 
the blunder and folly of devoting our best resources to 
the higher education of the heathen—not one of a thou- 
sand of whom become Christian—and turn their atten- 
tion to the education and training of our Christian com- 
munities, the selection and preparation for the work of 
the ministry of the most promising of our Christian 
young men, now practically debarred from our colleges 
because of their poverty, while these same Missionary 
Colleges, as the subsidized annexes of the British Gov- 
ernment, open wide their doors to the well-to-do heathen; 
then, and not till then, will the poverty in the native 
ministry cease, and the native Church begin to be manned 
adequately with teachers and pastors qualified to take 
care of the crowding thousands of converts, from whom 
baptism is being withheld because we cannot take care 
ofthem. What, I ask, has the Church of Christ to do in 
providing higher education for heathen young men, 
when even a lower education and all adequate, proper, 
Christian training for usefulness and service is being 
practically denied to or, at the very least, left unprovided 
for, our poor Christian young men? I was asked the other 
day by one of our best Christian educators in India if I 
would, at the end of a year’s observation of the educa- 
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tional methods in India, write what I did of them after 
having been in India two months, and which provoked 
so much criticism. To which I replied, ‘‘ Yes; only I 
have learned more facts which would warrant me in 
making the criticism, and would, I am sure, support me 
in the contention.” Of this I may in a future article 
have more to say. Let us only keep on doubling up our 
forces for the open field and correct our educational 
system, and the evangelization of India is only a question 
of years and not of generations, much less centuries. 
CaLourta, INDIA. 
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THE NEGRO CONFERENCE AT TUSKEGEE. 


BY PROF, CARROLL CUTTER, D.D., 
OF TALLADEGA COLLEGE, ALABAMA. 





One of the most unique conferences ever held in our 
country was held on the 23d inst., at Tuskegee. The 
idea of it sprang up in the fruitful mind of Principal 
Washington. It was to call together a body of practical 
hard-working and sound-minded men from the State of 
Alabama to confer together about the practical difficul- 
ties in the lives of the colored people, and the ieans of 
remedying them. He did not invite any politicians or 
theorists, nor anybody who had an ax to grind, or who 
had a hobby. The invitations were more largely accepted 
than was expected, and there were present about four 
hundred and twenty-fivemen. It was a remarkable body 
of men in many respects. There were a few preachers, 
and one lawyer, and three or four white men. All the 
rest were farmers and colored men. Of course, the 
grammar and dictionary were unfamiliar books to them, 
and so were the theories of the rhetoricians; but they 
knew their own condition, their poverty and hardships, 
and had evidently thought over the question whether 
these were necessary incidents of all human life, and 
whether a better condition was conceivable and desira- 
ble. 

It must have been an entirely new sensation to them 
to undertake articulately to express their views, and put 
their sentiments and feelings into words. They would 
not have been able to do it at all if they had not been 
very skillfully handled and assisted in it. 

The meeting was called to order by Principal Wash- 
ington at half after ten o’clock. After reading the Scrip- 
tures and prayer two committees were appointed, one to 
nominate officers and one to prepare a statement of 
points for consideration which might serve as an expres- 
sion of the sentiments of the meeting if adopted. While 
these committees were pre; aring their reports Mr. Wash- 
ington stated the purpose of the meeting to be to find 
out the real state of the colored people, and what steps 
might best be taken to improve this condition and lift 
them out of their difficulties. No persons had been ap- 
pointed to prepare any papers or speeches on any topic 
whatever. The meeting was intended to be conversa- 
tional and practical, and to bring out the thoughts of 
those who knew what they were speaking of. 

Mr. Washington introduced the subject by reading a 
published statement of the Professor of Agriculture in 
the Alabama Agricultural and Mechanical College (white) 
on the wretched condition of the farmers of the State, 
white and black, showing how they were burdened with 
debt and eaten up by high rates of interest: 


“Not less than 65 per cent. of the farmers find it 
necessary to seek assistance from commission merchants 
or country merchants in the form of supplies of some kind 
required to make their crops.’’ ‘Money is borrowed on 
mortgages at from 18 to 24 per cent. per year. The heavi- 
est tax paid for advances is to local merchants, who sell 
corn, bacon, etc., on time, to be paid out of the cotton No- 
vember ist. These advances begin in March and continue 
through September, some running seven months and some 
only one or two. Tenants and croppers thus get about 35 
per cent. of the cotton made in the State, and as a rule all 
of this is pledged for supplies before it is gathered.” 


The borrower always gives a ‘‘ waive note” by which 
he waives all the rights which the law gives him, and 
allows the lender to levy on anything and everything he 
has at any time, and the power of the lender over the 
borrower runs for twenty years. If the note is recorded 
it holds good over all subsequent notes, and follows the 
-borrower every where. 

The borrower of old was servant to the lender, and 
here is slavery with a vengeance. Couple with this now 
the wretched condition of the houses in which the people 
live, the want of schoolhouses, the absence of schools or 
their very short term where they do exist, add the effects 
of widespread intemperance, and the condition of the 
people is readily seen to be a trying one. 

Mr. Washington was appointed permanent chairman, 
and when the committee presented the statement of 
points to be considered, he took them up in order, 
and with the greatest skill he drew forth from those 
unlettered men very full and clear pictures of their 
real condition and of the condition of their neighbors and 
communities upon all the points mentioned. He called 
up one man after another, and questioned them upon 
their circumstances, how they got into such a condition, 
what they were doing to throw off the burdens and 
evils, what they thought could be done and ought to be 
done, whether matters had improved any in ten years 





and were improving, what their relations were with white 
people and the tendencies in this respect. 


There we saw an exhibition of sound hard sense, of 
sharp wit, of a grammarless but most forceful eloquence, 
a disposition of cheerful patience and hopeful exertion, 
which was truly rich and rare. No report could possibly 
represent it. The words used would not, represent it. 
The best of it evaporated on the spot, but the solid sub- 
stance of it is embodied by the unanimous vote in the 
paper which was adopted. Look at the testimony to the 
general improvement all along the line. There was not 
a dissenting voice on a single point, tho there was full 
opportunity to dissent at every point. Such testimony 
is worth far more than that of politicians or travelers or 
any mere onlookers. It is the testimony of the men who 
are in it and know how it is themselves. 

Some may have thought that this was a meeting to 
boom Tuskegee school. No! It wasn’t to boom anybody 
or anything but the good cause of uplifting the freedmen 
in material condition, in education and practical religion. 
And certainly it will do that. It was an education to 
those men thus to confer together. They learned to think 
as never before of evils and errors and their remedies. It 
is well for Northern philanthropists to meet at Mohonk 
and consider how they may help, and God knows there 
is need enough for outside help; but God and outsiders 
help those who help themselves. These people are help- 
ing and will help themselves. They are worth helping. 
They are brave, patient, hopeful, industrious and rising 
people. 

The help given from the North was most gratefully 
recognized, and especially that of the American Mission- 
ary Association, without whose educational work, said 
Mr. Washington, such a conference as this would not 
have been possible. 

May this be but the inastealinde of such work. There 
ought be a series of like conferences held in all the South- 
ern States year by year. Givers and receivers could thus 
learn better to co-operate. The receivers would not be 
merely passive and unthinking. All missionary, educa- 
tional and philanthropic work will be made a hundred- 
fold more fruitful. 


OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


BY KATE FOOTE. 

WE have come to the point in our politics to which we 
usually come just before important elections, namely, 
that of a grand shirking of all the important questions in 
legislation. This invariably happens every four years, 
because then it is a Presidential election; but it is also 
oftener than that—whenever a number of States at the 
same time have important elections. It took years of 
hard pushing by the people to bring Congress to the 
point of the Tariff bill. After the Democrats tried it and 
failed the Republicans mustered up courage and gave us 
the bill with which we are now working, and under 
which we have secured reciprocity. But both parties 
had squirmed and wriggled and slipped out of it for 
years. Each had tried to throw the responsibility of 
doing it upon the other, and succeeded in passing it thus 
from hand to hand until, forced by the people, the Dem- 
ocrats, under Mr. Morrison and Mr, Mills, took it up and 
failed; and then the Republicans, as I said above, under- 
took the work. Now, it is the silver question. The 
House has its great majority to struggle with, instead of 
finding it ahelp. It is divided in itself on that question. 
The hot-headed ones among the Western and Southwest- 
ern Democrats want an unlimited silver coinage, one 
that will facilitate our downward progress among the 
nations of the earth, and empty upon us all the silver of 
which foreign nations wish to rid themselves. The oppo- 
nents of these are the Eastern men, with a few of the Middle 
States and a very few Southern men. They are cooler- 
headed and can see what a hazardous experiment it will 
be for our country, rich as itis. But all of them, hot- 
heads and all, saw with particular clearness the difficulty 
of committing themselves now, just before the year of a 
Presidential election, to so tremendous a committal as 
free silver coinage would be. The most earnest work of 
the House since the opening has been the effort to con- 
ciliate these two elements. They had a-caucus last week 
in the House in the evening. That the members were 
alive to the situation was evident, because, altho it was a 
rainy evening, there were more than three hundred pres- 
ent; also they were much more orderly and attentive 
than during the day sessions. The first resolutions 
offered by Mr. Harter, of Ohio, were the burden of the 
evening. The opening paragraph was a declaration of 
their unalterable desire to keep both gold and silver in 
circulation and not drive out either. The second para- 
graph was a fine example of ‘‘shirking.” It said that, 
in justice to the Democratic Party and with due consid- 
eration for the business interests of the country—and 
now I quote the words—‘‘ we deem it the duty of the 
Democratic members of the Fifty-second Congress to 
defer any definite action on the subject ‘of free 
coinage until the question of its wisdom and 
justice is distinctly made in the elections of 
1892.” That is, we will put off the question 
as long as we can with safety. We will throw it 
on to the men who will have to draw up the platform 
for the National Convention. There was some plain 
talking. Mr. Williams, of Massachusetts, said that the 
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England Democrat at the next election. The member 
from Nebraska, Mr. Bryan, would like a good silver bill 
_ —he represents the Alliance people; he would have liked 

prompt action, so would Mr. Bland; but they were voted 
down. It was better to put off the evil hour. At eleven 
o'clock Mr. Oates, of Alabama, said that as they could 
reach no agreement they had better adjourn. They did; 
and that is all the help the caucus was to the great ques+ 
tion agitating its party. Wait until after the nomina- 
ting convention meets; let us shirk it till then is their 
ery. The unfortunate men who will have to draw up 
the platform, whoever they may be, will in their turn 
try to slip it off, and so it will go. 

A letter has come to me from Rome full of suggestions, 
in its descriptions of the thought of Church and State 
here and there: 


‘“‘ We have driven about Florence endlessly to see the his- 
toric objects of interest. The cells of Savonarola and Fra 
Angelico and the convent in which they lived and which 
Fra Angelico adorned with his frescoes, one in each cell,. 
interested me, and their library full of volumes collected 
since the thirteenth century, and their manuscripts are such 
that I longed to be a historian and dig among them. I 
could but notice the change that a freer thought has 
brought about in Italy. Now they show with pride where 
Savonarola lived and died, and yet at the time they hated 
him so that torture and burning could bardly satisfy them; 
and the hate has lasted down the centuries until now. In 
Rome lam greatly impressed with the tremendous work 
Victor Emmanuel and the present King Umberto have 
done, in relieving the State from the drain of the Church. 
No more public money for monasteries or churches; every 
three months commissioners of the King go to every con- 
vent or ecclesiastical establishment and ask if they desire 
tostay. If not, the door is open, and out into the world 
they can go. Every able-bodied man is obliged to serve iu 
the army from three to five years. I do not approve of a 
standing army; but it is here a lesson to a man that he 
should serve his country, happen what will. We asked our 
guide, one day: ‘ What will the country do when King 
Umberto dies, as he must some day, and the young Prince 
of Naples comes into power? He may not be as liberal- 
minded and progressive as his father and grandfather 
were.’ It was pleasant to see a smile of serenity come on 
his face and to hear his words: ‘We have our Constitution, 
we have our Parliament—we are safe.’ The Prince of Na- 
ples is rather a dull young fellow and gives no promise of 
great powers. Yet everybody, like our guide, one of the 
common people, felt safe, because they had a Parliament 
and a Constitution. Everywhere we have the evidence that 
Italy was never so well governed as now. They keep 
Church and State apart, and give the common people a 
chance to improve.” 


We in America may take a lesson from Italy in this 
respect. How Congress would at this time evade a great 
question upon so serious a subject we can well imagine, 
from its behavior in other matters. 

Mr. Sherman bas given us a resolution, which, while it 

‘cannot touch the present case of the Italian troubles in 
Louisiana, will affect any injuries offered to- foreign citi- 
zens which may occur in the future. We have had diffi- 
culties of this sort before, in 18387, and later than that; 
yet nothing has been done, The same old trouble has 
goneon. We make treaties with foreign nations that are 
good up to a certain point; but there we stop. In cases 
of dispute between citizens and aliens there is no court 
which has the right to step in and take charge. There is 
where the treaty with Italy failed. 

Mr, Sherman talked of this in his dry, pleasant, reason- 
able way, and then said the object of the resolution 
offered in the Senate is to give the United States Courts 
the right to have jurisdiction in all cases, civil and crim- 
inal, flowing from treaty rights. That puts the whole 
thing under the shield of our highest courts, and here- 
after no State can have the power to do as Louisiana did 
not long ago. Here is the resolution: 


“Resolved: Thatso much of the President’s Annual Message 
communicated to the present Congress as relates to crimi- 
nal offenses committed within the United States against 
the treaty rights of foreigners domiciled in the United 
States, be referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations 
with instruction to report such provision by law as will 
empower the Federal Courts to try all such cases, involving 
the consideration of international questions and with such 
public and judicial process as will enable the Government 
of the United States to use its Constitutional powers to de- 
fine and punish crimes against treaty rights conferred upon 
such foreigners.” 


The result of the resolution will be a bill, or perhaps 
more than one, as the opinions of Senators may differ on 
some of the minor points, which will make our treaty 
with Italy fully efficient, if any of her citizens should 
again illegally kill aliens and foreigners within her 
boundaries. Such a bill is already in contemplation by 
Mr. Dolpb, of Oregon, and will have been presented be- 
fore another week. To see a great Government like 
ours powerless. before the iniquities of one little State 
is rather too much for a justice-loving people to en- 
dure. 

Mr. Reed has been sustained in the ‘ no quorum” 
rules he made when he was Speaker ‘of the Fifty-first 
Congress. The Supreme Court has decided that the law 
made on one of the days when Mr. Reed said there was 
a quorum and the Democrats said there was not, because 
they were present but silent—this law is a law, and that 
Messrs, Ballin, Joseph & Co., who attacked it on the 
ground that it was not, and were going to evade the pay- 





ment of duties, are mistaken. The law is the Worsted 
act, or the Dingley act, and was passed May 9th, 1890. 
This is what Mr. Reed said the decision would be, and it 
confirms him in the position he took then, There were 
two or three little jokes going about the House last week, 
Mr. Reed’s clever answers. One was that a man from 
Montana wrote that he had bet that the present House 
had adopted the quorum rule, and wishing to know if it 
had. Mr, Reed wrote back: ‘‘The Democrats have not 
adopted the rule, but the Supreme Court has. The man 
who bets that the Democratic Party will act with sense 
at any time ought to have long odds.” 

Another of the stories was that he defined a statesman, 
as ‘“‘a successful politician who is dead.” Somebody 
telegraphed him, *‘ Why don’t you die?” 

.“* Not yet,” said Mr, Reed; ‘‘ fame is the last infirmity 
of noble minds.” 

One of the last graceful acts of society, given two days 
before Lent commenced, was an afternoon reception by 
Mrs. Carey and Mrs. Warren at the Arlington. The new 
parlors of that hotel are very large and very handsome. 
The guests of this afternoon had two beautiful rooms to 
group themselves in, with the present sight of the pretty 
girls who helped receive and the past memory of the 
dinner which had been given there a few days before by 
a Mr. De La Mon, of Idaho, to Mr. and Mrs. Russell 
Harrison when the guests had been bowered in wreaths 
hung above the table dotted with colored lights, and 
toward the last of the entertainment showered with 
rose leaves. ‘‘This may have been the charmed spot 
where Mrs. Harrison touched the button that flung the 
rose leaves down,” I heard a laughing girl say; ‘‘ what 
fun it must have been.” 

Mrs. Carey and Mrs. Warren received standing side by 
side near the parlor doors. They are both handsome 
women, one with dark eyes and gray hair, and the other 
with regular features in a long face. Their Senator 
husbands represent the votes of the women of Wyoming 
as well as the men. I looked at them with some interest, 
because somebody had asked if they did it in any differ- 
ent way from their fellows, who represent only men. I 
could not see that they were different. Mr. Carey is very 
tall and blond, and conversed with his lady guests more 
than the men, partly because he must, as there were 
more women there than men, and possibly because he 
had seen a great many men that day up at the Capitol. 
Mr. Warren, the other Senator from Wyoming, is slen- 
der and young-looking, with light hair and eyeglasses, 
and a thoughtful, pleasant manner that one likes to see 
in a legislator. Among the guests were, of course, many 
Senators. I saw tall Mr. Platt, of Connecticut, and Mr. 
Hiscock, of New York, the latter not quite so tall and 
somewhat broader and faller in figure. Mr. Hiscock is 
a handsome man, and makes one think of a large, genial, 
sleepy-looking but very much on the alert watch dog, 
with his head on his forepaws in the sun. Or he reminds 
one even more of those great cannon which lie across the 
masonry of a fort and look out over the waters, large, 
quiet, watchful-looking; and yet what a response they 
would make if you touch the lock. 

The other Senator from New York, Mr. Hill, has been 
here for a few days, at the Arlington, and in his seat in 
the Senate. I had thought him at least a handsome 
man; but a look at him from one’s place in the dining 
room at the Arlington gives a nearer glance and changes 
one’s opinion. He is common-looking, altho there is 
much ability in his face. He is contemplating his trip 
South. It will be interesting to count, at the end of the 
session, the number of days that he has been present. 
There never was quite such a spectacle presented of a 
Senator who paid so little respect to his position. He 
uses it when it suits him, in his pursuit of the greater 
game of the Presidency. 

From the gallery a few days ago I listened to his vote 
on the disputed Senatorship of Idaho. The last resolu- 
tions were being read by the clerk and thé votes were 
taken by viva voce; each Senator—and there were many 
in the Chamber—answered yes or,no in loud, full tones. 
Mr. Hill said aye and no in the right places. I noted it 
with astonishment. Why was this Democratic Senator 
siding with most of the Republicans and with some of 
the Democrats? The voting went on, and again Mr. 


last of the voting was done, and it became a fixed fact 
that Mr. Dubois, of Idaho, was to be seated, and Mr. 
Claggett was not; and Mr. Hill had helped put him there. 
Afterward I heard them say a telegram to Mr. Hill said 
that not even the Democrats or their newspapers in Idaho 
were opposing Mr. Dubois. That explained it; Mr. Hill 
went with his party there as every where. 

Some of the niches in the gallery walls of the Senate 
have been occupied slowly one after the other with por- 
trait busts of our Vice Presidents; six have been placed, 
and last week two more were stood in the corridor waiting 
to be put in their position. These two are of Mr, 
Wheeler, Vice President in Mr, Hayes’s Administration, 
and Mr. Arthur, Vice President in Mr. Garfield’s short 
time, and afterward President. That of Mr. Wheeler is 
said to be very good by those who knew him. Mr. Ar- 
thur’s is unusually good—it has the characteristic car- 
riage of the head and the genial, cultivated look of his 
face very admirably expressed. Other busts are to be 
added later, that of Mr. Hannibal Hamlin and of our 





Hill’s response came in favor of Mr. Dubois. Soon the- 


Sine Arts. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 


BY CHARLES HENRY HART. 


THE Sixty-second Annual Exhibition of the Pennsylva- 
nia Academy of the Fine Arts, while not containing as 
many important and striking canvases as did the exhibi- 
tion last year, is yet one of exceptional interest and prom- 
ise. It is more technical than pictorial, and shows an aim 
marked by intelligence and study. To-say that this aim 
is strongly accentuated with what is called Impressionism 
is merely to accept the fact that the whole tendency of re- 
cent painting seems to be turned in that direction; and 
while impressionism of such men as Monet is the worst 
kind of charlatanism and merely essayed to ascertain how 
far a name and fashioncan carry impudence on canvas, yet 
it must be admitted that the result of this new departure 
has been to give us light and air and brightness on our walls 
where before we had somberness and quiet. The theory 
of the disciples of this school is, however, it seems to me, 
utterly baseless and untenable when referred from Nature 
to the canvas. It is, of course, claimed that the new school 
gives us Nature pure and’simple, upon the principle that 
as in Nature are found only the primary colors, so the im- 
pressionist’s palet is set only with the pigments repre- 
senting these colors. But it is just here that the parallel 
fails. The primary colors in Nature and the pigments 
that represent these colors are not the same. Therefore it 
is that we see in these pictures colors and effects that are 
not and cannot be found in Nature. This new movement 
is merely the old swing of the pendulum, first far over to 
one side and then to the othér, with the true mean to be 
struck by following in medias res. 

From the foregoing it will be readily seen that [am not 
of the new cult; but Iam quite well satisfied that it is 
healthier to have a movement like this than no movement 
at all, and out of it we are sure with intelligent study to 
gain a good result. That this is so can be seen in the works 
of many men exhibiting to-day; foremost and noblest of 
all the veteran landscapists, George Innes, who was an 
ideal impressionist before there was any such word coined 
to dub the followers of Monet and his kind. 

To our mind the most beautiful picture in the present 
exhibition is “Oaks in Autumn,’ by George Innes: and it 
is just here that the professional impressionist fails. He 
does not give you a pictwre at all. He gives you a sketch, 
a kodak segment of a picture, if you please; but no picture. 
There is no completeness, no permanence, no unity in his 
work; it seems to be jotted down merely for future use, but 
that future use never comes. His brother artists on the 
jury awarded Mr. Innes the Temple Silver Medal; it should 
have been in our opinion the Golden one. 

Next and nearest. to Innes in his interpretation of Nature 
is George H. Bogert, and then may be named Rohert Reid, 
W. 5S. Robinson, EF. Willis Redfield and D. W. Tryon. The 
works of these last named men show the good result that is 
to be derived from the new fad, if the artist following it 
will keep himself well in hand and not run wild, forgetful 
that his aim is or ought to be to produce pictures that will 
give the best and truest aspects of Nature as she is seen 
and not necessarily as she is. 

Far removed from impressionism and closely allied to 
Nature are a series of eight beautiful landscapes by Charles 
H. Davis, of Boston, whose “ Brook’’ was purchased last year 
by the Academy. William L. Picknell also hasa fine land- 
scape, “‘ The Edge of Winter.” 

The classified arrangement of the pictures this year lends 
considerably to their interest. Each man’s work is grouped 
together. The disciples of Monet with their master have a 
corner to themselves, and one entire gallery is devoted to 
portraiture, a department always attractive, and in this 
exhibition noticeably strong. Cecilia Beaux, who for the 
fourth time has carried off the Mary Smith prize, has three 
satisfactory examples. Next year she will be Hors Concours, 
which alone will give some other Philadelphia woman an 
opportunity to win it. J. Carroll Beckwith, William M. 
Chase, Samuel Isham, Carl Newman, Sprague Pearce, Al- 
bert Rosenthal, John S. Sargent, Edmund C. Tarbell, 
Frank H. Tompkins, J. Alden Weir and Robert W. Von- 
noh are all represented by satisfactory works, most of 
which have the added charm of being pictures as well as 
portraits. In our notice of last year’s exhibition, special 
mention was made of a work by the last named artist— 

“Comrade @ Atelier.” The showing of this picture 
‘was the introduction of Mr. Vonnoh to the Academy, 
and resulted in his being invited to become one 
of the instructors in its schools. There was no mistake in 
this step, and his four portraits in Gallery H show him to 
be a master in the highest class of portraiture. One of 
these, ‘“‘ Phoebe,” the little granddaughter of Mrs. Hearst, 
wife of the late Senator from California, is irresistible in 
its archness and grace, and most beautiful in color. This 
last remark will also apply to the three-quarter-length 
seated portrait of Dr. E. A. Daniels, of Boston. ‘‘ Phoebe” 
is a child of five, dressed in a simple old Flemish costume, 
standing alongside a large armchair, the seat of which is 
strewn with flawers. No one but a child lover and a child 
knower could have called forth and caught such a bewitch- 
ing expression. The little lady seems to be bubbling over 
with fun, and one feels as if she will surely say something 
the next instant to relieve her exuberance. A very char- 
acteristic portrait, boldly and somewhat curiously handled, 
is that of Judge Craig Biddle, the first picture painted 
by Mr. Vonnoh in Philadelphia. In addition to these por- 
traits, Mr. Vonnoh, by particular invitation of the Acad- 
emy, makes a special exhibit of recent works, chiefly painted 
in Francein 1889 and 1890. There are forty-two numbers, 
and while catholic in subject, the treatment runs the 


gamut of impressionism from rabid to sedate. We pre- 


dict that in the future weshall hear from Mr. Vonnoh in no 
uncertain tones. Itis gratifying that the other instructors 





present Vice President, Mr. Morton. 


in the Academy schools, Messrs. Thomas Anshutz, James 
Kelly, and Henry Thouron, are all exhibitors this year, 
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and well sustain their reputation. Mr. J. D. Woodward, 
the new secretary of the Academy, is also an exhibitor, 
sending ‘‘ The Road to Brookhaven, L.I.”” Alden Weir and 
William M. Chase each exhibit full-length portraits of 
children, which while attractive are cast in the background 
by Phcebe’s great charm. Mr. Chase exhibits five num- 
bers, including a landscape, “Summer at Shinnecock Hills, 
L. L,” and a “Still Life.”” The latter has been purchased 
by the Academy for the Temple collection. It is merely a 
copper kettle and a porcelain vase, but painted with mas- 
terly skill. The post of honor on the walls is given to Mr. 

Tarbell’s ‘“‘My Sister Lydia,” a study of gray and black, 

which is certainly a work of considerable merit, but seems 





to have just missed its high aim. It is “ built” upon Sar- 
gent’s methods when Sargent is not at his best, as he is not 
in the exhibited picture of Mr. and Mrs. John W. Field, 
painted ten years ago and recently presented to the Academy. 
A very good portrait study ofa girl in profile, with strong 
lights and shadows, by Frank H. Tompkins, has also been 
_ purchased by the Academy for the Temple collection. 

The animal painters come out in unusual strength and 
prominence at this exhibition. Indeed, the Temple Gold 
Medal has been awarded to one of them, Henry 8S. Bisbing 
of Philadelphia, a student of the Academy, for his “‘On the 
River Shore, Holland.’’ William H. Howe has three num- 
bers, but ‘‘ A Norman Bull,’ from the Salon of 1891, is easi- 
ly the best. Elizabeth Strong shows accurate knowledge 
of dogs in several pictures, ‘‘The Orphans”—four puppies 
—being exceedingly well treated. Another woman, Lillian, 
C. Harpel, received honorable mention for her picture of 
‘Dead Game,” and she well deserved it. 

Kezyon Cox again horrifies the prudes by his flagrant 
disregard of drapery. Will H. Lo.w’s pictures are not of 
his best, and the same can be said of Charles C. Curran, 
whose “‘ Windy Day” will not easily be forgotten, and fixes 
a standard by which he will be judged. Why isit that so 
many artists paint one picture, as so many poets write one 
poem, to the hights of which they seem never able to soar 
again? Itis easier to understand it with the poet than with 
the painter, for the latter’s manual dexterity, upon which 
so much depends, one would think by practice would be- 
come more perfect; but it seems not to be the case. Blash- 
field has a very remarkable picture, both for subject and 
treatment, and one that, for its size, position and pictorial 
qualities commands considerable attention. It is the 
** Angel with the Flaming Sword.” The only light in the 
picture comes from the blade of the sword, which is held in 
both hands with its point resting on the earth. Therefore 
the figure is illumined from below, and the shadows are 
above. The work is a serious, conscientious bit of paint- 
ing, and has conspicuous merits; for it improves upon ac- 
quaintance, which is the surest proof. H. Humphrey 
Moore, the dumb artist of new York, now residing abroad, 
sends a picture of acrobats called ‘‘ Japanese Equilibrium.” 
It certainly does not sustain the high reputation he seems 
somehow to have attained. Frank D. Millet’s “ Antony 
van Corlear,the Trumpeter,’’ shows to much better advan- 
tage on the walls of the Academy than it did when first 
shown at the National Academy of Design, a couple of 
yearsago. D. Ridgway Knight, Sprague Pearce, and E. 
E. Simmons give us their usual entertainment of Brittany 
peasants. It does seem to us that American artists could 
do themselves more justice and their art greater service by 
abandoning these backneys and giving us something with 
more of a home flavor. Walter Gay and Edwin L. 
Weeks make up for quality by the size of their pictures. 
Itis time that a halt was called to these mammoth can- 
vases, which occupy space that could be more advanta- 
geously used. Artists paint them for the Salon, and then, 
having white elephants upon their hands,send them over 
here to confiding institutions who pay the cost of trans- 
portation and relieve the artist of his incubus. 

There is an unusual number of marines, or, perhaps more 
correctly, waterscapes in the exhibition.. W. T. Richards 
has two, but neither of them equal to what Mr. Richards 
has done. George Wharton Edwards’s “The Whistling 
Buoy” is very clever, but one cannot help feeling in looking 
at it that itis inspired, if not copied directly, from one of 
Winslow Homer’s, so like is it to this master in theory and 
practice. 

The water colers'and pastels are not so important this 
year, altho the latter are better than the former. Thomas 
Shields Clarke, of Pittsburgh, and B. F. Gilman, of this city, 
show excellent work in this medium. Only fifteen pieces 
of sculpture are shown, and most of these are quite insig- 
nificant. Thomas Robertson’s “‘ Consolation ” and Samuel 
A. Murray’s bust of Mr. Macdowell, the engraver, must, 
however, be excepted. The architectural drawings -are 
sparse and uninteresting, and the students’ exhibit small 
but quite commendable. 

During the past summer all of the galleries of the 
Academy were rearranged, and a comparison of the work of 
the old men, the middle men and the new men is very in- 
structive, and shows without question that the further we 
get away from the old men the further we get away from 
true, honest art. If our portrait painters would study 
Stuart and Neagle and Sully, and our subject painters 
regard Inman and Mount and Page, and our landscapists, 
follow Doughty and Kensett and Durand, we not only 

would nurture and produce a school of American art, 
but we would have better picturesand not merely servile 
imitations of French teachers. 

PHILADELPGSIA, February 27th, 1892. 
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THE family Bible ‘belonging to George Washington’s 
mother is on exhibition at Mt. Vernon. It has a cover of 
homespun cloth, put on by its original owner, and is won- 
derfully preserved for its age, all its pages being still in- 
tact except a few at the beginning torn out and placed in 
the corner of the Mary Washington Monument at Freder- 
icksburg, Va. _ The first entry in it is that of the marriage 
of Augustine Washington and Mary Ball, in 1731, and the 
next is that of the birth of George Washington, February 
11th, 1782 (O, 8.). 
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CARE OF THE MOUTH AND FAUCES. 


AMONG the prominent revelations of the more recent 
studies of disease is the fact that so many ailments are 


derived from without, and are not the direct result of 
changes that are solely dependent upon primary lesions in 


organs. Most of the diseases spoken of as specific either 
originate entirely from without, or have their first declara- 
tive evidence when some microphyte from the air enters 
and settles upon the susceptible part. This generally 
means that the mouth and throat are the great conduits for 
the introduction of disease—the one class making their en- 
trance into the digestive, and the other into the pulmonary 
or breathing apparatus. Besides the recognized contagions 
of smallpox, scarlet fever, measles, diphtheria, etc., it is 
now claimed, by good authorities, that pneumonia and 
many ordinary catarrhs are distinctly communicated from 
the outer air. 

To these the mouth and fauces are related in two ways, 
If these are in. an unhealthy condition they emit foulness 
which infects the air and which is especially injurious to 
those who most directly breathe in the outcoming breath. 
Next an unhealthy condition of the mouth makes it pecu- 
liarly susceptible to d particles contained 
in the outside air, and thus invites the sedation and devel- 
opment of disease. The mouth and throat are made up of 
aseries of marvelous structures. Besides glands for lu- 
brication and for the furnishing of digestive juices, the 
mucous membrane of the tonsils are filled with crypts and 
thickly located lymph follicles and abundant lymphatic 
and blood vessels, so as to be prepared for an activity of 
service which almost entitles the tonsils to be called 
organs. 

In addition to the chief tonsils the lymph tissue is so 
abundantly distributed in other parts of the buccal cavity 
as to have become designated by different names, such as 
the lingual, pharyngeal and discrete tonsil. Dr. Hingston 
Fox has called all this lymphoid tissue the ‘‘ nursery for 
young leucocytes.” It is so abundant as to furnish a great 
outspread surface for absorption, so that we have not only 
the secretive function of the mucous glands, but an absorp- 
tion apparatus in most intimate relation to the entire 
lymphatic and circulatory system. 

There is more and more reason to believe that many dis- 
eases are local before they are constitutional, and that the 
implanting and development begins in the tonsils or other 
parts of the buccal cavity—in other words, that the disease 
is local in the mouth and throat before it invades the sys- 
tem. This is now very fully recognized as to diphtheria 
and not unlikely is true of most of the contagious dis- 
eases. Nor is this beginning accidental. There is not only 
this local progress and distribution of disease, but the soil 
is fully prepared by the condition of the mouth structures. 
It is, therefore, most important that minute attention be 
given to the mode of breathing and to the condition of the 
mouth and the breath. First of all remember that the 
nose and not the mouth is the chief organ for the inbreath- 
ing of air. 

The nostrils are the avenues, the wind pipes for the 
lungs. By their moisture, their minute hairs or cilia and 
their tortuous course they are admirably fitted to warm 
and to help to purify the inbreathed air. It is no useless 
precaution to warn those exposed to concentrated conta- 
gion to keep the mouth closed and do all breathing through 
the nose. Next to this, cleanliness of the mouth isa most 
important consideration. The sweet, pure breath, and the 
perfect condition of the mucous membranes, the follicles, 
the teeth and of the-entire buccal cavity is not easy of at- 
tainment,. In it lodge particles from our food which easily 
become septic, and to it both from within and without is 
too often furnished an atmosphere which in its worst 
forms declares itself as bad breath. The foulness of air 
and the need of ventilation is not so much because of 
the carbonic acid in the airas from the organic matter 
in a mobile or decaying state. Especially where 
there are assemblages, as in schools and _ public 
rooms, the bad breath of a dozen persons is more pollut- 
ing than that of a hundred whose mouths are in a perfectly 
healthy and normal condition. Hence we cannot too 
much insist upon mouth rinsing and frequent cleansing of 
the breath as indispensable to young and old. Often there 
is need to add the use of some pleasant disinfectant as, 
thymol, borax, etc. The subject is a most important one, 
not only in relation to the health of the: individual but to 
the prevention of disease. It is now weil understood by 
physicians that in those who are exposed to disease we are 
apparently able sometimes to prevent contagion by early 
and close attention to the mouth and its secretions. Topi- 
cal application to the throat and the frequent administra- 
tion of such substances as the tincture ferri chloridi, 
quinine, potassium chlorate, etc., are for this purpose. 

Thus not only are the exposed surfaces of the mouth and 
throat protected, but the liability of transmitting disease 
to others is greatly diminished. The careof the mouth and 
teeth should be an early subject of instruction in each 
school. Spitting on the floor or in handkerchiefs is to be 
avoided, and where there is the least disease all expec- 
toration should be received in a disinfecting solution or 
burned. 

In addition to this, the habit of breathing through the 
nose is to be insisted upon,as well as the evils of mouth 
breathing and excessive talking in very cold or damp air. 

Now that so much is said as to the prevention of disease 
by isolation, we are also to study what can be done by sys- 
tematic cleanliness, and with especial reference to the 
mouth and its secretions. Children should use the tooth- 
brush if, for no other reason, than that, as a Consequence, 
there is rinsing of the mouth. The use of ordinary borax 
as a mouth wash is valuable. We believe there is much 


need of more rigid inquiry into mouth conditions, and that 
in all schools the subject of mouth care should be impressed 





upon the pupils, 


Science. 


IN a recent lecture at the London Institute on the animai 
life on a coral reef, Dr. S. J. Hickson said that the richest 
fauna in the tropics is the region which extends from the 
growing edge of the reef to a depth of some ten or fifteen 
fathoms beyond it. And here it is that the struggle for 
existence is most severe, where the animals are protected 
and concealed by the most pronounced marks and colors, 
and provided with stings and spines to defend them in the 
battles with their enemies. The crowded life appears to be 
primarily due to the abundance of light and heat, there 
being no great or sudden changes of temperature, or of the 
chemical composition of the water; while there is an abun- 
dant food supply brought by the tidal currents from the 
surface of the ocean. Professor Hickson thinks that the 
brilliant tints, spots and stripes, seen on polyps, prawns, 
octopods and fishes are due to the fact that they live among 
the brilliant surroundings of the coral reef: “or, to put it 
in another way, animals similarly organized and of similar 
habits, would be at a disadvantage on the coral reefs 





they were not so marked and colored.”” The other 
fishes of the tropics, he observes, do not possess 
these curious and beautiful characters; the sharks, 


bonitos, fiying fishes, herrings, and others that do 
not live habitually on the coral reefs are not un- 
like in general color and ornamentation the fish of temper. 
ate seas. Hence, these characters of coral-reef animals are 
not directly due to the high temperature and bright light 
of the tropics, but are due to the character of the surround- 
ings. He adds that most of the tints are concealment- 
colors. The only example of what appears to be a warning 
color that he noticed, occurs in connection with the spines 
on the tails of certain surgeons and trigger fish. Acanthu- 
rus achillis, for example, has a uniform purple color, but 
there is a bright red patch surrounding the formidable 
tail spines that give these fish the name of surgeons. Sim- 
ilar warning colors are very pronounced also in Naseus 
unicornis and N, litwratus, and in some of the Balistide. 
We would add that this case of coral-reef animals is in part 
paralleled by the bright-colored, spotted or striped, cater- 
pillars of the Sphingide and silkworm moths, which pri - 
marily owe their stripes and bars to the abundance of 
lights and shades amid the leaves of their food-plants, 
while the spiny or otherwise disagreeable caterpillars are 
protected by warning colors. Those larvez, which live out 
of excessive contrasts of light and shade, are apt to be dull 
colored. 


....An Auckland naturalist, Mr. J. W. Hall, asks wheth- 
er it iscustomary for the kingfisher to capture live birds. 
Last winter he saw one with a live white-eye in its mouth. 
The tree the kingfisher was perched upon was not many 
yards distant from him, and he distinctly saw the little 
wings flutter convulsively as the kingfisher was preparing 
to beat its prey against the branch. So it could not have 
been a dead bird casually picked up. 








Personals. 


THE wife of Meissonier once sent for her family phy- 
sician in great haste. On finding that his patient was not 
the great painter but a pet dog, the doctor was much in- 
censed but ministered to the pet and cured him. He, how- 
ever, presented at the end ofthe year no such item in his 
bill, and on being asked with regard to it, said he was 
not a veterinary surgeon and could therefore make no 
charge, altho he was glad to do the kindness. On the lady 
insisting, he replied: ‘‘ The hinges of my garden gate are 
rusty. Ask Monsieur Meissonier to bring his brush and 
paint them for me.” 





...-Mrs. M. French-Sheldon enjoys the reputation of 
having led a caravan through ‘a wild portion of East Africa. 
With only a maid as companion, she started from Zanzibar 
with an escort of 138 black men. From Mombasa she pen- 
etrated to Kilima-Njaro, covering in all 990 miles, and 
walking nearly all the way. She was received everywhere 
by the savages with wonder and respect; and, being a 
woman, was able to study the home conditions and customs 
of the natives in a way far more efficient than was possible 
for other travelers. 


....The estates of the famous Borghese family have been 
placed under a curator, and the Prince, who is said to owe 
more than seven million lire, has gone to Turin. The 
basement of the palace is now used by a dealer in works of 
art, and the library and manuscript are to be sold at 
auction. 


....The new secretary-designate of the Congregational 
Union in England, the Rev. William J. Wood, was widely 
known some years ago as “‘ the boy preacher’’ of Leicester. 
He has had marked success in his different pastorates. In 
his delivery he never uses a note, tho his sermons are in no 
sense extem pore. 


.... The wife of Monsieur Ribot, Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs in France, in the former as also in the present Cabi- 
net, is an American lady from Chicago, who is intensely 
devoted to her husband’s political advancement. 


....Bourke Cockran, the prominent Tammany lawyer, is 
noted for an unusually big head, which, tho set on a pair of 
broad shoulders, attracts attention everywhere. He com- 
menced life as a clerk in a dry goods store. 

....The personal fortune of the late William Henry 
Smith, late Conservative leader in the House of Com- 
mons, is placed at £1,764,000. His real estate is very large, 
but is entailed in the family. 

...-Li Hung Chang recently celebrated his seventieth 
birthday by enteitaining eighty foreign guests at a ban- 
quet in Gordon Hall, Tientsin. 

....Lady Henry Somerset has postponed her proposed 
trip to Japan, and will probably return to England with 





her son next month, : 
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Music. 


A PECULIAR ricliness of musical interests last week 
makes a reviewer loth to dwell on one of some three or four 
occurrences, if such a license must be at the expense of 
concurrent matters. But the honors of the widest atten- 
tion and of keenest discussion undoubtedly fell to the 

presentation in Italian of Wagner’s “‘ The Mas- 
tersingers ”’ at the Metropolitan Opera House; a thing to be 
taken as a final earnest of some of the abilities and claims, 
artistic and other, of the Italian régime that has controlled 
matters there this season under the Messrs. Abbey and 
Grau. There is no necessity here to draw out thence a fresh 
sermon and to utter a further argument, pro or con, as to 
the general problem of New York’s plans and prospects for 
seasons to come. It is enough to record two extraordinarily 
successful and beautiful performances of Wagner’s lovely 
work. Each was a performance rather unexpectedly and 
gratifyingly faithful in nearly every essential qualily 
to the musical, dramatic and Teutonic spirit of ‘‘ The Mas- 
tersingers,” as Wagnerian custom and criticism has inter- 
preted it. Hach was, of course, vocally beautiful; yet such 
to adegree that sacrificed little very valuable in the score 
to mere lyricism. It was not and could not be ‘‘ The Mas- 
tersingers’’ sung by Germans, sung in German. But 
it was ‘“‘ The Mastersingers” sung and acted by conscien- 
tious and highly intelligent members of a sor-disant “Ital- 
ian opera” troupe, who met their duties (as to the 
principals at least) with broad and clear ideas of the letter 
and spirit of Wagnerianism as German artists understand 
it, while they brought to their task voices and art that exist 
in the case of no group of German singers in Germany or 
anywhere else in the world. Mr. Lassalle was the Hans 
. Sachs; and his was a noble and dignified conception, sug_ 
gesting Theodore Reichmann’s embodiment of it or Mr, 
Betz’s rather than Emil Fischer’s more bourgeois charac- 
terizing; sung with magnificent sonority and sweetness. 
The Walther was Jean de Reszké, who so wholly distances 
any and all German tenors that have undertaken the part 
here as to make comparisons waste of paper. Even Max 
Alvary’s agreeable personality and vigorous singing paled 
int the memory before the magnificent baritone-tenor. and 
exquisite art of Mr. de Reszké. Mrs. Emma Albani 
brought to Eva her winning personality and intelligent 
study. In Mr. Carbone was discovered a surprisingly good 
Beckmesser—one in his voice agreeable to an extent that 
could not but dispute significantly once or twice the 
extremely Teutonic idea that Wagner meant his Beck- 
messer to be not only an old fool in love, but the caricature 
of an old fooland a tuneless serenader and bawling prize- 
contestant besides. Conforming his ‘‘ business”’ carefully to 
the German model, Mr. Carbone managed also to introduce 
many touches histrionically his own—and clever ones. An 
excellent David, in Mr. Montoriol; as good a Magdalena 
in that reliable artist, Miss Bauermeister; a good Pogner 
in Mr. Serbolini, completed the principals. The ten other 
Mastersingers were allotted as acceptably as they are 
wont to be in a German-singing company. Not a lit- 
tle the moving and controlling spirit of all, Mr. 
Anton Seidl occupied his conductor’s chair as of 
old. Under him the orchestra became its old Wag- 
nerian self, in its precision, fire, and breadth of utterance. 
The chorus, too, had been re-enforced by some of the capa- 
ble German singers of last year. The houses both on 
Wednesday and Saturday were large, exceedingly enthu- 
siastic—and that in an impartial way pleasing to dis- 
cern. The Wagnerian contingent of the public, both Ger- 
man and other, came in a generous measure in spite of 
high prices and Lent. They were pleased, and with good 
right. After such really memorable incidents in the per- 
formances as Mr. Lassalle’s singing of Sachs’s monolog, 
“‘Mad—mad!”’ or Mr. Jean de Reszké’s delivery of the 
Prize Song (never sung before so superbly in New York), or 
the Quintet, the applause was of the old warmth and spon- 
taneity. Mr. Seidl, too, received special evidence of the 
public satisfaction in his engagement by Messrs. Abbey 
and Grau to direct the representations of Wagner’s opera; 
and it may be said once more that from him and around 
him radiated the colorful warmth of so unusual and even 
hazardous an experiment as “ The Mastersingers”’ in Ital- 
ian. Without Mr. Seidl’s experienced hand and eye and 
his masterful knowledge of how Wagner’s work must be 
given,and without the tactfulness with which Mr.Seidl often 
adapted the aforesaid letter of the score’s law to the gen- 
eral and main chance in its interpretation, quite a differ- 
ent record of the matter might be called for. Mr. Vianesi 
conducts “Faust” and a few other lyric operas 
well; but Mr. Vianesi directing “‘The Mastersingers” 
(with a pianoforte score before him, probably) is not a sug- 
gestion to be indorsed. Escape from it has been narrow. 
As it is, ‘‘ The Mastersingers’’ ranks as the best thing that 
Messrs. Abbey and Grau, as the Metropolitan’s temporary 
managers, have given us. It has developed the fact that 
the extremely and purely Italian moiety of their repertory 
and company are joint mistakes. It demonstrates the fact 
that the managers named, with the best of their artists, and 
with proper conductors for this or that style of music, could 
have given us far more than any mere “ Italian opera’”’ sea- 
son. . Plain, too, was it that the chief matter in any such 
performance wherein the extreme Wagnerophile could be 
offended and prove captious was the absence of the pleasure 
undoubtedly dear to us all, but especially dear to the Ger- 
man, of hearing the familiar phrases sung to the familiar 
German words. One misses them. The paraphrastic and 
softer Italian phraseology was unwelcome, in a measure, 
and, added to this, was the slight softening down and 
adaptation of this or that musical passage—a sentence and 
measure here or there—according to the vocal taste ofa 
singer. But that was essentially all the loss, all the differ- 
ence. The gain upon the ill-developed or raucous and 
coarse vocal art of far too great a proportion of the best 
‘company.that has been heard here in German representa- 





tions, was often grandly tory. Once more it was 
demonstrated that Wagner’s best music is not too national 
in spirit to be interpreted by true vocal artists all 
the world over. Once more it was demonstrated that 
is not too declamatory and 
and unvocal to be sung; that his best art a’ 
the best artists of all nationalities and truest musical 
brains and education. It was to be remembered that only 
ove of the prominent singers in “The Mastersingers” cast 
last week was an Italian, by nationality as wel] as training 
in pie preteanies: ~~ 7 = becomes x" qu - sels 
part argument, for the ental and professiona 
characteristics of t qenocinted simgess wereltalian. That 
should have advanced into a relatively extraneous 
of work with such accurate sensibilities as for the 
most part all actively concerned showed, that they should 
have so risen to the situation before them. under the best 
guidance possible, will make these ‘‘ Mastersingers” repre- 
sentations long a delightful memory to the broad-minded 
m and lover of Wagner, a credit to the resourcesand 
discretion of this year’s management of the Metropolitan— 
and also something which things of beauty need not possess 
—an artistic moral. The present week, by the by, concludes 
the Metropolitan’s offi season; altho Messrs, Abbey and 
Grau contemplate some supplementary performances later 
in the spring. What will be the nature of next year’s work 
or management is not yet decided. 2 
The Symphony Society’s fifth public rehearsal on Frida 
afternoon, and its concert on acta J evening, exhibi 
in a truly agreeable measure — this year in the work 
of the orchestra directed by . Damrosch. Mr. Brod- 
sky’s value to it as concert-master has been evident, too, 
from the first. Solidity and increased precision are begin- 
ning to come into the playing of a band certainly of ample 
dimensions and ability for high results. Tschaikowsky’s 
fift: Ly teatro’ f Beethoven’s fourth pianoforte concerto 
and ‘‘Siegfried’s Rhine Journey,” from Wagner’s ‘“* Dusk 
of the Gods,” were the orchestral numbers; and the “ Frau 
Sonne Sendet”’ trio of the Rhine-Maidens, from the last- 
named m ma, was the vocal selection—sung by 
Miss Felicie Kaschowska, and Mmes. Koert-Kronold and 
Alves. The Tschaikowsky uguony was well played 
throughout. Itis as long a ae onic work as the recent 
additions to its class of music afford; but it is also rich in 
strongly contrasting thematic charms, and in a piquantly 
effective instrumentation. The curiously somber, slow 
valse, written in lieu of scherzo, and the grave loveliness of 
the Andante Cantabile were impressive to many auditors 
three years ago when it was played at the final Philhar- 
monic for the 1888-’89 season, and the Variations on a Rus- 
sian chorale that constitute the last movement are admi- 
rable as music and as composition. Mr. Franz Rummel 
was the soloist of rehearsal and concert—giving a 
vigorous and musicianlike interpretation of the Beethoven 
concerto, * 


Mr. and Mrs. George Henschel's promised vocal recitals 
will be held in Chickering Hall on the afternoons of Satur- 
day, h 19th, and Saturday, March 26th, with character- 
istically choice programs. 


Uews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC, 
A TREATY referring the whole Bering Sea controversy to 
an International Commission was signed at the State De- 
partment, February 29th, by Secretary Blaine and Sir 








be seven members, two representing the United States, 
two Great Britain (one of them probably a Canadian), and 
the other three are to be named by Sweden, Italy and France. 
The questions at issue are substantially those enumerated 
in Secretary Blaine’s letter, December 19th, 1890. The sit- 
tings of the Commission are to be held in Paris. No pro- 
vision was made in the treaty for the renewal of the modus 
vivendi; but as Lord Salisbury has since expressed his 
unwillingness to provide for that, it has been suggested 
that on the presentation of the treaty for ratification in 
the Senate a clause be inserted in favor of its renewal. The 
conference of the experts resulted in a disagreement be- 
tween the English and the American members; both 
agreeing, however, that the decrease in the number of seals 
was due to the “hand of man.” 


....A World’s Fair bill was introduced in the House 
March 7th providing for appropriations of $5,000,000 for the 
purpose of defraying the expense and cost of completing 
the work of preparation for the Fair; also for the expendi- 
tures incident and necessary to the discharge of the duties 
imposed upon the Commission an additional sum of $1,050,-_ 
000 is appropriated. 


.... Different charter elections in the State of New York 
have shown a strong Republican gain, a large number of 
the Democratic supervisors being defeated. In the Dubois 
Clagget contest in the United States Senate, the decision 
was given in favor of Mr. Dubois. 


.... The Supreme Court has given a decision in the ‘‘ Say- 
ward” case, refusing the petition for a writ of prohibition 
against the Alaska court, by which the “Sayward” was 
forfeited to the United States. . 


....-The Indian Appropriation bill has passed the House 
with a reduction of the items for education. Among them 
is a clause appropriating $1,000 for Captain Pratt of the 
Carlisle School. 


....A bill providing for Sunday opening of the Metropol- 
itan Museum of Art has passed the Senate of the State of 
New York. 


FOREIGN. 


.... The Greek Cabinet,under the Premiership of M. Dely- 
annis, has been dismissed by King George. M. Tricoupis 
was first summoned to form a new Ministry, but he de- 
clined, and M. Constantopoulo has formed a Cabinet in 
which he himself is Minister of the Interior and Finance, 
and M. Philaretos Minister of Foreign Affairs and Justice. 
The immediate cause for the dismissal was the financial 
question, the Government being on the verge of bankruptcy, 
tho international complications were feared through the 
aggressive Hellenistic policy of M. Delyannis. The King 
had called for the resignation of the Ministry; but as they 
had a good majority in the House they refused to resign, 
whereupon they were dismissed. A vote of confidence in 
the Delyannis Ministry was adopted by the Chamber, but, 
since, a number of persons who voted with the Ministry 
haye expressed their dissent from the vote. An early disso- 











lution is considered probable. 





Julian Pauncefote, the British Ambassador. There are to’ 





....In the triennial elections for members of the County 
Council in London, there has been a sweeping Progressive 
triumph, the Progressives being in general allied with the 
Liberals, while the Moderates are understood to be Con- 
servatives. Among the prominent persons elected are Lord 
Rosebery and John Burns, the labor leader. Both of them 
were elected by large majorities. It is supposed that the 
effect will be favorable to the Liberal Party in the next 
Parliamentary elections. 


.--.The leaders of the National, Liberal and Freisinnige 
parties are concerting action against the absolutism of 
Emperor William. There has been considerable discussion 
of the Brandenburg speech, some of it very hostile, which 
has aroused the anger of the Emperor, who seems de- 
termined to contest the rights which have protected the 
press from prosecution. The Frankfirter Zeitung has been 
confiscated for its criticisms of the Brandenburg speech. 


....There have been demonstrations by unemployed 
workmen in Hanover and at Leipzig, which required an 
armed police to repress them. In Dantzig also there was a 
meeting of unemployed workmen which stirred a mob and 
occasioned considerable loss. There is a general unsettled 
feeling resulting from these riots. 


....A meeting of the Bimetallic League was held in Lon- 
don, March 2d, at which it was resolved to petition the 
Government and Parliament to offer such inducements to 
the United States, the Latin Monetary Union, and other 
States, as will bring about a new conference for an inter- 
national standard of currency. 


.... The British Government has asked a credit of 20,000 
pounds for a survey of a railway line from Mombasa to 
Victoria Nyanza in British East Africa. After much de- 
bate in which Sir William Vernon-Harcourt and Mr. Glad- 
stone ridiculed the whole undertaking, the credit was 
granted by a full majority. 


...- The new French Cabinet announce their intention to 
concentrate their efforts on home affairs, maintain the 
Concordat, uphold existing commercial treaties and favor 
the development of the army, and continue the diplomacy 
which has gained allies for France. 


.... The declaration that 500,000 coal miners in England 
would stop work on March 12th, for the purpose of sus- 
taining the rate of wages, has created something of a panic 
and has raised the price of coal in England. 


....At the annual meeting of the Liberal Federal League 
at Ottawa, Canada, a resolution was passed, giving the 
opinion that the League would bear her share of Imperial 
responsibility in trade relations. 


....A definite agreement for the arrangement of a com- 
mercial treaty between France and the United States has 
been arrived at between Mr. Reid, the American Minister, 
and M. Roche, Minister of Commerce. 


....There has been serious rioting in Tripoli on account 
of the issue of a firman by the Sultan, making natives who 
have been hithertvu exempt from the consgription liable to 
the service. 


.... There have been bread riots in Vienna, in which a 
number of women were injured; and a strong force of police 
was required to check the disturbance. 


...-General Reina Barrios has been declared elected Con- 
stitutional President of the Republic of Guatemala. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


THE work that kills, the worry that unseats the reason, are 
work and worry expended unwillingly, fruitlessly, hopelessly.— 
Frank Leslie’s. 





....One man of a demon spirit may, unmolested and unmoved, 
unbar all the homes of the town to the poison of his traffic, and 
uncover all its hearts to the arrows of his relentless bow. Think 
of it! Under the cover of law, and yet without the consent of the 


ple, he may open a fire of fury and a rain of ruin upon our 
omes, our heads and our very hearts, against which we are ab- 
solutely helpless!—Herald of Gospel Liberty. 


..--lt isnot to be doubted that the preponderance of Repub- 
lican sentiment isin favor of the renomination of President 
Harrison, and it is equally true that the reasons for this prefer- 
ence are sound, practicaland conclusive. He has filled the office 
with credit to himself, with advantage te his party and with 


satisfaction to the country. His critics cannot point to a single 
act for which he deserves rebuke. There is nothing in his record 
that needs defense or explanation, either from a political or from 
a personal point of view.—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


....1f we do not mistake, the study of the relation of the parts 
of the Bible to each other is to elicit one of the most conclusive 
arguments to the inspiration of the Bible as a whole, and of each 
constituent part of it. It is difficult to persuade the lad who is 
putting his watch together that the little pinion for which he 

found a place, and which binds wheels together, and contrib- 
utes to the running of the whole does not belong there: and when 
piece exactly fits to piece, and the whole kéeps time, he sees the 
value of every part in its relation to the whole.—The Watchman. 


....President Harrison may rest assured that the people will 
heartily sustain him in any measure he may find it necessary to 
take for the maintenance of the rights of the United States in 
the seal fisheries. The question has ceased to be one of dollars 
and cents. The British Government has chosen to treat it in a 
manner altogether indefensible and unfair. The elaborate and 
peinstebing tardiness of Lord Salisbury appears to Americans 

eliberately intended to give Canadian poachers abundant 


weeny to plunder and pilfer to their heart’s content.—New 
or une. 


.... The writer has seen President Harrison and Emperor Wil- 
liam before the people, the former in the presence of an enthusi- 
astic multitude gathered in a college city, the other surrounded 
by curious throngs on Castle Hill at Windsor. The difference of 
attitude which these two rulers of great nations assumed toward 
the people was striking. The President stood uncovered, and 
manifested in every look and word his sense of responsibility as a 
servant rather than sovereign of the people. The Emperor did 
not rise or uncover when addressed with words of welcome, or in 
any manner recognize the multitude. To American eyes the 
whole t seemed more like a leaf of ancient history or an 
old ood w taken down from the walls of the past, than a pres- 
ent scene. [t was musty and rusty with the old idea of absolutism, 
of ih oy prerogative, of the * divinity that doth hedge about a 
king.” — Advance, 
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EX-PRESIDENT NOAH PORTER. 


THE death of ex-President Porter, at New Haven, 
breaks the last living link that connected old Yale with 
new. His life was full and his days rounded out. He 
had won a good name at home and abroad and done 
work which will remain to remind men of him. What 
he was able to do for the university was done. The force 
he was able to give to its progress was spent, and his life 
came to its end as an arrow shot into its mark. 

His long previous connection with the college led up 
naturally to the presidency in 1871. So marked were his 
claims that Yalensians generally, except possibly at 
New Haven, had no other candidate. His presidency was 
essentially transitional. He took up the movement for 
the development of college work to which President 
Woolsey had given such an impulse, at a time whenit had 
run its course at Yale and needed new force, new direc- 
tion, and very considerable reconstruction. 

He was already sixty years old, but had in him still 
much of that youthful flash and force which had been 
conspicuous earlier, when he acted a gallant and brilliant 
part in that intellectual and religious renaissance of which 
in Connecticut Dr. Nathaniel W. Taylor, of New Haven, 
was the inspiring center. The ardor of intellectual com- 
bat, delight in free speculation and faith in the future 
never left him, tho they were combined with a practical 
conservatism which held him in unbroken sympathy with 
the traditional methods which had characterized the 
college, if not from its foundation, certainly from the 
times of the elder Timothy Dwight. His scholarship and 
habits of thought tended in the same direction. His 
greatest published work, ‘‘The Human Intellect,” is 
marked with the same characteristics and the same lim- 
itations. So, also, was his presidency which, while 
yielding to expansion and progress on the whole, pre- 

s erved and strengthened, the traditions of the college, 
tho it sometimes tried the younger members of the Fac- 
ulties, who were eager for mere progressive methods. 
The new life of the university had fairly begun under 
Dr. Porter’s predecessor, the venerated Woolsey, tho he 








had gone out of office handing over to his successor a 
slenderly equipped institution which owed ‘its power, in- 
fluence and remarkable success to the ability and unself- 
ish devotion of the members of its Faculties. During 
the fifteen years of Dr. Porter’s presidency, large addi- 
tions were made to the endowments and many long steps 
were taken toward the erection of that quadrangle of im- 
posing buildings which, when first suggested to the 
alumni by the late Professor Goodrich at their third 
semi-centennial in 1851, was received by some of them 
with incredulous amazement and by the rest a8 a-species 
of impiety to be committed on the ancient brick row that 
had so long represented the genius of Yale. 

Woolsey suggested and worked out the plan of admit- 
ting lay members elected by the alumni to the Corpora- 
tion; but under Porter’s presidency the full benefit of 
this measure began to be felt. His personal popularity 
was always great among the alumni, and it is one of the 
successes which are to be set to the credit of his adminis- 
tration that he did so much to develop the relation be- 
tween the university and the alumni and their reqponel- 
bility for its endowment and direction. 

Personally, Dr. Porter was a man of tough fiber, of 
strong will, of great endurance, and capable of .very con- 
siderable production. In personal conversation he was 
always delightful, and there was never a doubt of his 
great popularity among the students. As a disciplinarian 
he probably counted it wise to err on the side of mercy, 
and he had his reward among undergraduates who, 
whatever else they might not know, knew well their 
vast possible needs in this line. His connections with 
the thought. and scholarship of the world were broad, and 
honorably maintained the distinction given to his office 
by his great predecessor Woolsey. He enlarged the 
Scotch philosophy in which he was bred, and tho aschool 
has arisen which has now left him behind, it has left him 
neither stranded nor useless. He began life as the cham- 
pion of a new theology, and ended it ready to discuss 
without recrimination the terms and problems of a newer 
theology. He was descended from a family which in 
1640 had made their home in the idyllic town of Farm- 
ington. He was himself a typical New Englander in his 
rugged thought, his absolute simplicity and manly free- 
dom. The types of the new and the old were united in 
him, and while one element gave him the confidence of 
the conservatives the other attracted to him the enthu- 
siasm and the love of the younger alumni. 


& 
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THE BERING SEA DIFFICULTY. 


THE decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the ‘‘ Sayward” case seems to be a disappoint- 
ment to the British press and also to a portion of the 
American press. When the British Government became 
a virtual party in the application to our chief judicial 
tribunal to decide the extent of the jurisdiction of the 
United States in Bering Sea, some of our own journals, 
which had been criticising the Administration in terms 
of great severity and actively supporting the British 
side of the controversy, expressed keen delight, and 
praised the shrewdness and fairness of the British Gov- 
ernment in appealing, as they said, from the Executive 
Department of our Government to the Judicial. We did 
not believe that the Court would decide this question at 
all. We held that the Court, being “‘ clothed only with 
judicial power in a case properly before it,” would not 
‘“‘ undertake to settle a diplomatic question between the 
United States and Great Britain which it had not the 
slightest power to enforce.” It seemed to us that the 
raising of this point was insulting to the President, and 
that while it might be considered ‘‘ smart,” it did not 
comport with the dignity of a great nation like England. 

The Cuurt has treated this point just as we supposed it 
would. It dismisses it with the observation that while it 
recognizes the honor implied in the willingness to have 
it decide the question, it does not think it proper that 
legal tribunals should interfere with claims of terri- 
torial sovereignty made by other departments of the 
Government. The position of the Attorney-General and 
of the Administration on this matter is fully vindicated. 
Such questions ought not to be treated from a partisan 
point of view, but unfortunately they generally are, and 
the Administration, whether Republican or Democratic, 
comes in for a great deal of partisanabuse. _ 

What the Court has done in the case is todeny, on an- 
otber ground, the motion for a writ of prohibition against 
the execution of the decision of the United States Court 
in Alaska, condemning the ‘‘Sayward ” for taking seals 
in Alaskan waters contrary to law. The ground upon 
which this denial is based is that the Court finds no rea- 
son to question the jurisdiction of the Alaskan Court. 
Jurisdiction appears on the face of the proceedings of 
the Court, and it does not appear that the question of 
jurisdiction was raised by the defendant in thesuit. The 
decree of the Alaskan Court is, therefore, allowed to 
stand, and it may now be executed without danger of 
interference on the part of the Supreme Court. 

This decision in nowise affects the question of arbi- 
tration. Ifthe Supreme Court had ventured to decide 
that our jurisdiction does not extend beyond the three- 
mile limit from the Alaskan shores it might have em- 
barrassed our Government before the tribunal of arbi- 
tration. But the question in controversy is not touched 














upon in the decision, and as a matter of fact a treaty 





submitting the whole matter to arbitration has already 
been signed and only awaits ratification by the two Gov- 
ernments. 

At this point, however, an unlooked-for and apparently 
serious embartassment has arisen. Lord Salisbury has 
refused to renew the modus vivendi of last year, to 
prevent the slaughter of seals until the points in dispute 
shall have been settled by arbitration. This is a very 
serious matter. It allows British vessels to commit un- 
limited depredations upon the seals in Bering Sea unless 
our Government should undertake to enforce the law of 
Congress against it; and this would be quite sure to 
bring about a conflict. The British Government has in- 
timated that interference with the operations of British 
sealers will be resisted. The great purpose of arbitra- 
tion isso to settle the matter as to preserve the seals and 
at the same time prevent international disputes and con- 
flicts. This purpose can be practically defeated either 
by allowing conflicts to arise in the enforcement by our 
vessels of the law against British sealers, or by allowing 
indiscriminate slaughter until the results of arbitration 
are declared. The agreement entered into last year by 
which Great Britain bound herself to prevent sealing on 
the part of her subjects and the United States made a 
similar pledge, even agreeing to prevent the killing of 
seals on our own shores beyond the number 7,500 needed 
for the subsistence of the natives, expires in May. If 
Great Britain persists in her refusal to renew it, how is 
an indiscriminate and destructive slaughter to be pre- 
vented? The slow processes of arbitration may require 
two or three years. Meanwhile the race of seals may be 
almost extinguished. 

The course of Lord Salisbury in this matter is strange. 
As long ago as April, 1890, he admitted that the great ob- 
ject to be attained was the “‘ preservation of the fur seal 
species for the benefit of mankind.” Now heis not willing 
even to agree to a “close season,” pending a friendly 
settlement. He is willing, he says, to co-operate in pre- 
venting the slaughter of seal within thirty miles from 
the Alaskan shores. But that would not prevent pelagic 
sealing, which it is generally agreed is one of the most 
effective methods of extermination. 

Perhaps he has been led to take this step by the re- 
ports of his experts, who have been investigating the 
matter, Messrs. Powell and Dawson. These gentle- 
men have been in conference with our own experts, 
Messrs. Mendenhall and Merriam; and the result has 
been disagreement. The only fact, it seems, on which 
they could agree was, that since the Alaskan purchase 
the number of seals hag ‘‘ perceptibly decreased,” and 
that this decrease is not due to predatory animals, as 
the British Government has claimed, but to the “‘ hand 
of man.” The British experts had their minds made up 
before they began their investigation, and talked freely 
to reporters about their opinions, not even hesitating to 
ridicule the claims of the United States. Of course their 
findings can have no weight with us, whatever Lord 
Salisbury may think of them. 

Lord Salisbury’s acceptance of arbitration will count 
for little if he proposes to defeat it indirectly by throw- 
ing down meantime the barriers against poachers. We 
doubt whether the Senate will ratify the Treaty unless 
an ad interim cessation of seal slaughter is arranged for. 
Common justice and general precedent require a suspen- 
sion of acts in dispute, when a joint appeal is made to a 
tribunal to determine their rightfulness. 
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WHAT PAPAL INFALLIBILITY AMOUNTS TO. 


It is a question on which we have found it very diffi- 
cult to get information, and yet a very important ques- 
tion, just what the Papal utterances are which the Vati- 
can Council declares to be infallible. We have wanted to 
know just how much that doctrine amounts to practi- 
cally; and believing there was no other person in the 
country better able to answer it than the distinguished 
Professor of Dogmatic Theology in the Catholic Univer- 
sity at Washington, we wrote to Dr. Schroeder asking 
him for an answer to the question. We are glad to com- 
mend to the careful study of our readers his reply, as 
well as the article on the same subject by Mr. Snell, who 
is also connected with the same University. 

Dr. Schroeder’s definite answer to our question comes 
in the following paragraph: » 

‘The following examples may be cited of Papal utter- 
ances during the last hundred years which are considered 
as undoubtedly infallible definitions ex cathedra: The con- 
stitution ‘ Auctorem Fidei’ (August 28th, 1794), in which 
Pius VI condemned the doctrine of the Synod of Pistoia, 
declaring some propositions heretical, and qualifying 
others as false, temerarious, etc., indicating clearly that 
all Catholics are forbidden ‘ to think or judge of these posi- 
tions otherwise’; the encyclical ‘ Mirari Vos,’ of August 
15th, 1832, in which Gregory X VI condemned Indifferent- 
ism; the bull ‘Ineffabilis’ (December 8th, 1854), by which 
Pius IX defined the dogma of the Immaculate Conception, 
and the encyclical ‘Quanta Cura’ (December 8th, 1864), 
against modern ‘ Naturalism.’”’ 

Dr. Schroeder does not say definitely that these four 
are the only undoubtedly infallible definitions ex cathe- 
dra made during the last one hundred years; yet we 
think we may presume that these four are all, or nearly 
all, the definitions which come under the category. 
There is one of Pius VI in 1794; one of Gregory XVI in 








1882, and two of Pius IX in 1854 and 1864, and none of 
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Leo XIII. Dr. Schroeder has not been able to mention a 
single one that comes clearly under the definition of in- 
fallibility since the Vatican Council of twenty-two years 
ago which promulgated the dogma. From that time to 
this the application of the dogma has been entirely retro- 
active, authenticating previous utterances, and it has 
found no occasion to give weight to a single new utter- 
ancefrom the Pope. 

In distinction from what the Pope says ex cathedra in 
the way of defining dogma, there may be, says Dr. 
Schroeder, a great many other utterances, encyclicals, 
constitutions, letters, etc., addressed to the entire Church 
in his capacity of supreme teacher, supreme ruler or su- 
preme priest of the Church, in which he does not give 
definitions ex cathedra, and to these teachings. and in- 
structions the Catgolic owes “perfect obedience.” He 
‘‘ must regulate his views and his actions according to 
the word of the Pope.” Under this head come the encyc- 
licals and allocutions of Leo XI{I when he provides for 
the teaching of the philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas or 
gives admonition against socialism or secret societies. 
But we understand that they do not come under the 
dogma of infallibility. The same is true of the famous 
Syllabus condemning modern errors published by Pius 
IX. Yet they are clearly authoritative and, says Dr. 
Schroeder, they are ‘“‘a norm of opinion and conduct” on 
account of the obligation of ‘‘ perfect and absolute obe- 
dience to the Holy See.” 

Now, if a Catholic owas to the Pope obedience in 
‘opinion ” as well as “‘ conduct,” if he must regulate his 
‘views ” as wellas his “‘ actions according to the word 
of the Pope,” then it passes our Protestant comprehen- 
sion what possible advantage the doctrine of Papal in- 
fallibility gives either to the Pope or tothe Church. We 
suppose that it is meant by this doctrine of obedience 
that the Pope is so surely rightin his teachings that 
even when he does not define ex cathedra, his teach- 
ings must be accepted from the heart, controlling“‘views” 
and ‘‘opinions” as well as conduct, the assent of the 
mind as wellas the assent of the act. Now, nothing more 
than this can be given to an utterance of the Pope made 
once in a quarter of a century and meeting the difficult 
conditions of infallibility. The only possible difference 
that we can see is that if it is a mere matter of obedience 
a succeeding Pope may command something else, and 
the faithful may be under obligation then to believe what 
he says; but meantime those who previously believed 
have died in obedient errer, if it was an error. Wedonot 
suppose that Dr. Schroeder, or any other Catholic au- 
thority, would admit that in actual fact the Pope has 
made or would make an error in any utterance to which 
an obedience of the mind was required, and the assent of 
the opinion as well as the conduct commanded. And if 
such is the case there is absolutely no practical gain in 
having any doctrine of infallibility separate from a doc- 
trine of obedience. In our Protestant opinion the pro- 
mulgation of the doctrine of infallibility by the Vatican 
Council was absolutely useless; and, worse than that, 
a great tactical blunder. It has produced nothing but 
criticism and misunderstanding; it has added nothing 
to the obligation of the faithful; it has had no practical 
application in a single Papal utterance made since, but 
has kept the Church constantly busy explaining it away 
and minimizing it. Our readers will never see a better 
explanation of the dogma than they find in our columns 
this week. : 

The vital error out of which the dogma of infallibility 
grew is in the assumption in the first paragraph of Dr. 
Schroeder’s article, where we are told that, according to 
the Catholic doctrine, Jesus Christ instituted in his 
Church an apostolic succession, a teaching body with 
which the Spirit of truth was to remain until the end, in 
such measure as to ‘‘ guarantee.to the teaching authority 
the gift of infallibility in the exercise of its mission.” In 
these words we find the vital difference between Prot- 
estantism and Catholicism. A Catholic believes that 
there is final, absolute teaching authority in the Church, 
an authority which is infallible, and that he is obliged to 
obey the Church without asking questions, because the 
Spirit speaks through it. Protestants believe no such 
thing. To a Catholic the Pope is the head of the Church, 
and it is easy to hold or to declare that the infallibil- 

. ity which belongs to the teaching Church belongs 
to the Pope as its mouthpiece; and this Dr. Schroeder 
asserts over and over again, when he says that a 
Catholic must believe the Pope’s utterances ex cathedra, 
not for the reason that there is in his utterances, nor 
for the learning and investigation on which he has based 
them, but solely because the Holy Spirit speaks through 
him and preserves him from error. He is to be believed 
because what he declares he has a right to declare; and, 
according to the Vatican Council, the Pope is, for all 
practical purposes, the Church. The Council is not 
needed any more. The Pope is final. All this follows, 
or rather, the Vatican Council makes it follow, from 
the first great false premise, that the Church is an infal- 
lible teaching body. There is in the Bible no such prem- 
ise. Christ made no promise of infallibility to the col- 
lective organic Church. His promises he made to indi- 
viduals, and his promises did not insure infallibility. 
Doubtless the Holy Spirit is with his Church—that is, 
with its members individually—and is guiding them 
through many errors, through many conflicts, and 
through long divergences and diversities into all truth. 





Which doctrine is right—that of the infallibility and the 
supremacy of the Church over private conscience, or 
that of personal responsibility for opinion and conduct 
to God only—we are content to leave to the decision of 
history. 
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A BOAST AND A THREAT. 


‘*WE have slain already,” says The Catholic Champion, 
organ of the High Church extremists, the ‘‘ Low Church 
Party, altho it had a place in the Church ever since the 
Reformation, and had at times been the ruling power.” 
With this serene conviction it is not surprising to hear it 
add: ‘Just so we think it our duty to kill the Broad 
Church Party, nor do we think the task a difficult one.” 

We wonder how it proposes to do this little job. Pos- 
sibly the Low Church people do not know they are 
killed; and possibly the Broad Church people will object 
to being killed. We perhaps geta clew to the method 
from what our spirited contemporary has to say of the 
Broad Church leaders: - 

‘* Wedo not wish to be personal nor offensive, but with 

hardly an exception they are aliens or New Englanders, 
and almost all dissenters by birth. Dr. Heber Newton is 
almost the only exception. Ifwe could send back to Eng- 
land and to New England the clergy we have got from 
them, and would return to dissent the material we have 
been silly enough to receive from it, the Church would be 
for all practical purposes free from Broad Churchmanship 
to-day.” 
That is an exquisitely simple suggestion, and it would 
be a fascinating entertainment if we might see it at- 
tempted. Let us imagine our valiant editor picking up 
Bishop Brooks and Bishop Huntington and Bishop Coxe 
and Bishop McLaren—let us see; is he a Broad Church- 
man? at any rate he is a *‘ dissenter by birth”’—and Dr. 
Warren and Dr. Rainsford and Dr. Huntington, and 
slinging them back to England or to the dissenting bodies 
from which they came, or must have come. May we be 
there to see. . 

‘“*The Church has been freed from the Low Church 
Party,” says our ecclesiastical Ajax, ‘‘ by conversion; we 
think she should be freed from the Broad Church Party 
by expulsion.” Indeed? Once more we say we should 
like to see it tried; and let the fun begin with Phillips 
Brooks, who has just been confirmed bishop by the votes 
of almost the entire episcopate, except Bishop Perry, of 
Iowa. He has since his consecration done some very 
improper things. He has attended a meeting in a coat 
that was not black. He has written letters on stationery 
bearing a personal monogram. He has no reverence for 
the traditions dear to ecclesiastical milliners. We doubt 
if he knows the colors proper to be worn at the various 
feasts. Let us know when the expulsion is to begin. We 
will look down from the gallery. 

But may not all this be delusion? Is it the Low Church 
Party, perhaps, in alliance with the Broad Church Party, 
which gives the latter its strength? Is not the Low 
Church, the evangelical spirit, as vital as ever, neither 
dead nor sleeping? Is it not doing its mission work active- 
ly, spreading its work not in St.George’s, in this city only, 
where Dr. Rainsford keeps up the succession to Dr. Tyng, 
but equally in Trinity Church, Boston, in Philadelphia, 
and everywhere, just as in England it works through 
the Church Missionary Society, and leaves the High 
Church Propagation Society to wail out the question 
why they fail in foreign missions? We are inclined to 
the theory of delusion. 
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IMPORTANT SUPREME COURT DECISIONS. 


It is seldom that the Supreme Court of the United 
States hands down in a single day so many important 
decisions as it handed down on Monday of last week. 
We gave very briefly in our last issue the purport of two 
or three of these decisions. We purpose now to give 
a little fuller statement of the more important points 
which the Court decided. 

Five of the ten or more distinct points decided by the 
Court concerned the McKinley Tariff, and two related 
to what is known as the Dingley Worsted act, which 
instructed the Secretary of the Treasury to classify all 
worsted goods as woolens.. It was under this act that the 
question of the validity of Rule XV of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, authorizing the Speaker to count a quorum, 
was raised. It was contended by the minority of the last 
House that this rule was unconstitutional and invalid, 
and Speaker Reed’s enforcement of it was denounced as 
revolutionary and tyrannical. The arguments before the 
Court went to show that the Dingley Worsted act was 
not really passed in accordance with the provisions of 
the Constitution, inasmuch as the Yea and Nay vote did 
not show that a majority of the House voted upon 
it, from which the inference was drawn that a 
quorum was not present. The Court unanimously 
rejects this argument. It finds that, under the Con- 
stitution, each House has aright to adopt such rules 
of procedure as do not violate constitutional restraints or 
fundamental rights, and that the method of meeting the 
requirements of the Constitution is solely for the House 
itself to determine. The Constitution requires that a 








majority shall be present, and when a majority is pres- 
ent “‘the power of the House arises.” The fact that a 
rule has long obtained making the presence of a quorum 


-rule, if it sees fit. 


tutes no reason why the House should not adopt another 
The manner of ascertaining the pres- 
ence of a quorum being simply a method of procedure, 
fully within the power of the House itself to determine, 
the last House determined that the Speaker should ascer- 
tain it by a count of the members present; and the 
Speaker having found that a quorum was present at the 
time the Dingley Worsted bill was passed, and that fact 
having been entered on the journal, and the act itself 
being fully authenticated”by the signatures of the presid- 
ing officers of each House and the President, the Court 
finds no ground on which to deny the validity of the 
act. When a majority is present there is a quorum of 
the House, and a majority vote of this quorum is suffi- 
cient for the enactment of legislation. 
This is the substance of the decision of the Court, and it 
fully sustains the position of Speaker Reed and the Re- 
publican House and vindicates the constitutionality and 
validity of the rule which long and great abuses made 
necessary, and which common sense fully supported. 
This decision is a great disappointment to those who had 
worked themselves into a fury because the majority in- 
sisted on its right under the Constitution to exercise the 
power of the House in the transaction of public business. 
Mr. Justice Brewer prepared the opinion on this point, 
and on the other point raised under the same bill, which 
the Court disposed of very briefly, that the law was in- 
valid because it directed the Secretary of the Treasury 
to classify certain goods as woolens contrary to fact. 
There were three points decided with reference to the 
constitutionality and validity of the McKinley act. The 
most important was that with reference to the reciproc- 
ity provisions. It was contended, in the arguments be- 
fore the Court, that the reciprocity sections of the act 
were unconstitutional inasmuch as they vested in the 
President a power which belongs exclusively to Congress; 
but the Court, with Chief Justice Fuller and Justice 
Lamar only dissenting, finds that the reciprocity sections 
do not vest any legislative power in the President, but 


‘simply make him an agent of the law-making power to 


put into operation provisions which Congress has enacted 
whenever he finds that a particular fact exists. This de- 
cision has taken the point out of many long and learned 
arguments delivered in the House and the Senate to show 
that the reciprocity provision was unconstitutional. 
Some of these arguments have been made during the 
present session of Congress. The validity of the reci- 
procity provisions is thoroughly established. 

The other two points had reference to the sugar boun- 
‘ties and to the fact that the tobacco rebate section of the 
McKinley act was omitted in the final enrollment of the 
act as signed by the presiding officers of the two Houses 
and the President. It was contended that as this section 
was passed by Congress its omission in the final enroll- 
ment made the bill signed a different one from that passed, 
and hence invalid. TheCourt holds that the signatures 
authenticate the bill and are conclusive. The Court also 
holds that the section concerning the payments of boun- 
ties to producers of sugar is perfectly valid, and even if 
it were invalid it would not affect the whole act, as it is 
separate and distinct in its purpose. Mr. Justice Harlan 
read the opinion on these points. 

These decisions are a thorough vindication of the wis- 
dom and capacity of the Republican Congress, which the 
Democrats have tried so hard to impeach. Undoubtedly 
they would have been glad if contrary decisions had 
been rendered, which they could have used as capital in 
the coming Presidential campaign. The last Congress 
has been arraigned with the greatest severity. Charges 
of tyranny and profligacy and of reckless and unconsti- 
tutional procedure have been freely made against it. 
But the more its acts are examined and tested the more 
thorough will be its vindication. 

Among the more notable of the other decisions of the 
Supreme Court was one declaring that the Contract 
Labor law does not apply toclergymen. It will be re- 
membered that the Holy Trinity Episcopal Church in 
this city was declared by the Circuit Court of the 
Seyenth district in New York to have violated this law in 
importing the Rev. E. Walpole Warren as its pastor. 
The Supreme Court has reversed this decision and re- 
lieved the law of one of the absurdities for which it has 
been held responsible. Another decision upholds the 
constitutionality of that provision of the Lottery act 

which permits the Government to prosecute offenders 
against the act either at the place of mailing or at the 
place of receiving lottery matter. Still another important 
decision asserts the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court in 
a suit of the United States against a State. By act of 
Congress the Attorney-General of the United States 
was directed to bring suit in the Supreme Court against 
the State of Texas to determine a boundary dispute. 
It was held on the part of the State of Texas that under 
the Second Section of the Third Article of the Constitu- 
tion the United States could not sue a State; but the 
Court, Chief Justice Fuller and Justice Lamag dissent- 
ing, holds that it can. According to this decision the 
United States has large powers under the provisions of 
the Second Section of Article III, which powers are only 
limited by the Eleventh Amendment, which provides 
that the judicial power of the United States shall not 
extend to suits “‘ prosecuted against any State by citi- 
zensof another State or by citizens or subjects of any 





depend upon ascertainment by Yea and Nay vote, consti- 


foreign State.” It is easy to see what an important bear- 
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ing this decision will have upon questions which may 
arise in the future between the United States and any of 
the States. 

The decision in the “Sayward” case is discussed in 
another article. 





Editorial Notes. 


In our issue of this week there are poems by Edgar Faw- 
cett, Margaret J. Preston, Douglas Sladen and R. K. Mun- 
kittrick; and stories by Herrmann Suderman, Eva-Lovett 
Carson and Julie M. Lippmann. ‘“ A Near Observer ” gives 
a fair account of the characteristics of-the Harrison Ad- 
ministration; Bishop Hurst describes the activity of the 
religious orders whose missionary zeal converted the pa- 
gans conquered by the Spanish invaders of America; Dr. 
Dowling has a hopeful word about the Lyceum platform; 
Maurice Thompson expends his raillery on Jane Austen 
and her admirers; Dr. Schroeder, who is Professor of Dog- 
matic Theology in the Catholic University of America, and 
we may therefore presume as good an authority as any one 
in America, answers the question, When is the Pope infalli- 
ble? and the same subject of Infallibility is also discussed 
by Merwin-Marie Snell, who is also connected with the 
same University; Dr. Pentecost shows what is the progress 
of Christianity in India; Prof. Carroll Cutler describes the 
remarkable Negro conference at Tuskegee; Kate Foote’s 
Washington letter is chiefly political; Charles Henry Hart 
describes the Pennsylvania Academy Exhibition, and Mr. 
Stevenson tells of the musical events of the week. 








It is instructive for those who imagine the Catholic 
Church in America to be one level of intellectual stagna- 
tion to observe what a pretty little tempest has arisen 
about Archbishop Ireland. Our readers remember the 
Cahensly quarrel, which arose out of a proposition on the 
part of certain German, Bohemian and Italian-speaking 
priests that special bishops should be appointed for those 
who speak foreign languages, these bishops to have concur- 
rent geographical jurisdiction with the English-speaking 
bishops. Archbishop Ireland was the leader of those who 
declared that their proper policy was to forget the things 
that are foreign and behind, and adapt themselves to the 
American and patriotic; and with this in view he preached 
a famous sermon at the Catholic Jubilee in Baltimore. 
Since then he has favored the principle of State control over 
education, and has tried to promote some compromise be- 
tween the parochial and the public school. This has pro- 
voked more opposition among the Catholics even than 
among the Protestants. In arranging the program for the 
next Catholic Congress certain very conservative people 
were anxious to discuss the restoration of the Pope’s tem- 
poral power, but Archbishop Ireland regarded the topic as 
untimely and useless, and succeeded in having it omitted 
from the program. In their anxiety to injure the Arch- 
bishop his enemies sent to Rome and had the story pub- 
lished of his opposition to the discussion, just before he was 
to arrive at Rome, and also an account of his asserted yield- 
ing of parochial schools. It was a desperate attempt to in- 
jure the Archbishop with the Pope, but, if we may trust 
the dispatches, it has been quite unsuccessful. We do 
not put so uch immediate faith in the announcement that 
the Pope proposes to make him an American Cardinal Pre- 
fect, with residence at Rome; but it is of interest that since 
his arrival the official Monitewr de Rome has published a 
long article strongly defending him, declaring that he is in 
the fullest accord with the Pope’s ideas as to the har- 
mony of the Catholic Church with the State, and asserting 
that these publications cannot affect the complete confidence 
which Leo XIII has in the distinguished American prelate 
as an exponent of his views. 


WE quote from The Christian Adwocate: 


“Speaking of Mr. Freshman’s assistants, THE [INDEPENDENT 
says: ‘ From information that has come to us, however, we know 
that three of those assistants left early in the autumn—Max Win- 
terling, Mr. Frank and Louis Schlesinger. The first hasrenounced 
Christianity, and gone to his parents in Buda-Pesth; and we are 
credibly informed that the other two have gone back to Juda- 
ism.’ , 

“It would be interesting to know who THE INDEPENDENT’S in- 
formants were. They must have been sadly prejudiced or grossly 
ignorant. Max Winterling has gone to his parents in Buda- 
Pesth, but careful inquiry fails to discover one particle of evi- 
dence that he has renounced Christianity. Mr. Frank went to 
Philadelphia last autumn, but had not the remotest thought of 
renouncing Christianity, and never gave an intimation that he 
had such anintention. He has since returned to New York, and 
remains faithful to his Christian profession, attending services at 
the Hebrew-Christian Church regularly, and taking part in the 
exercises. On Sabbath evening, February 14th, the Assistant 
Editor of The Christian Advocate assisted Mr. Freshman in the 
administration of the Lord’s Supper, and met Mr. Frank at that 
service and gave him the communion. Mr. Schlesinger left New 
York because he could obtain a better situation elsewhere, and 
has given no sign of an intention to renounce Christianity.” 

Mr. Freshman also says in an interview with The New 
York Herald of February 12th: 

“ As to the statements made in THe INDEPENDENT I pronounce 
them one and all false. None of my converts has renounced 
Christianity.” 

We have seen a letter written from Vienna, dated Septem- 
ber 1ith, 1891, in which Max Winterling says, with much 
more that we do not care to quote: 


IamaJew and will die as a Jew, and this settles the matter 
once for all. 


This evidence would have been easily accessible to the 
writer in The Christian Advocate if he had sought it. So 
far from its being true, that Mr. Frank ‘had not the re- 
motest thought of renouncing Christianity and had never 


given an intimation that he had such an intention,’ the 
fact is that he wrote to the Jew of this city who has so per- 
sistently followed Mr. Freshman and his converts, asking 
an interview, made complaint to him about Mr. Freshman, 
and made arrangements to publish a statement renouncing 
Christianity. Meanwhile he went to Philadelphia where 
he remained until after our statement, quoted above, was 
published. He has since returned to New York and is 
now attending the mission and giving his testimony as 
stated. The Advocate says that Mr. Schlesinger has given 
no sign of an intention to r Christianity. On the 
contrary his uncle, representing the family (for his parents 
are in Germany), came and took him out of the city and he 
is now with him living as a Jew. The Advocate also 
speaks of another of the converts we referred to, who is now 
in prison for stealing money from a poor immigrant girl, 
and says that he was “not one of Mr. Freshman’s converts, 
nor even a member of his church at all.’ Perhaps not. 
But he was for months in St. Mark’s Place and in Mr. 
Freshman’s employ. The Advocate does not say anything 
about what is our principal contention, that a missionary 
organization which publishes no accounts of receipts and 
expenditures has no right to appeal to the public and lays 
itself open to suspicion. The Jewish mission in Chicago 
publishes the most minute accounts of its finances. 





PRESIDENT MITCHELL, of Leland University, New Or- 
leans, asks us to reprint the following, which appeared as 
an editorial in THE INDEPENDENT “about thirty-two years 
ago,” and which he says ‘“‘is worthy of the spirit which has 
usually characterized THE INDEPENDENT ”’: 

“ For our own part, we have never been disposed to charge the 

Baptist churches with any special narrowness or bigotry in their 
rule of admission to the Lord’s table. Indeed, we have never 
been able to see satisfactorily how their principle differs from 
ours. Wecan see how it differs from Robert Hall’s principle, and 
how it differs from that imputed to Mr. Beecher,of Brooklyn, and 
the Plymouth Church, but we do not see how it differs from that 
commonly admitted and established in the Presbyterian and Con- 
gregational Churches. The principle is that only members of 
churches are admitted or invited to the Lord’s table, that only 
baptized persons can be members of churches, and that in all dis- 
puted cases the church that gives the invitation is to judge what 
is baptism. When Congregationalists give up this principle, per- 
haps the Baptists will be constrained to do likewise. Meanwhile, 
it caa hardly be expected that the Baptists will be argued out of 
it—much less that they will be driven out of it by taunts and re- 
proaches on their ‘close communion.’ The closeness of their 
communion, as compared with ours, lies simply in their definition 
of what is essential to baptism—a definition too nargow indeed, 
but held by them in all good conscience, and in exe ary defer- 
ence to what they regard as the testimony of Scripture.” 
As then, so now, we are very siow to apply the word bigotry 
to Baptist close communion. As then, so now, we might 
regard the definition attributed to the Baptists as ‘too 
narrow,” but we make no quarrel with it. So long as they 
think that they have a right to exclude from the Lord’s 
table all who have not been baptized, and that baptism 
can be performed in only one way, they can do no other- 
wise than they do, and their stringency is not different in 
character from that of any Pedobaptist Church which re- 
fuses to allow those to come to its communion who have 
not been baptized to its satisfaction, or who have not met 
some other ritual condition. All those who hold that the 
table is the Church’s table, and that the Church has aright 
to fence it are close communionists, whatever the condition 
is which they make, other than the simple credible con- 
fession of discipleship of Christ Jesus. There are two 
theories of admission to the Lord’s table: one regards it as 
the privilege given by Christ himself to all those who love 
him; the other adds to this some other condition, it may 
be a method of baptism, it may be anything else. One of 
these is in principle open, and the other in principle close 
communion. 


THE people of the State of New York are making their 
comment on the iniquitous work of Governor Hill and his 
State Board of Canvassers in filching four seats in the 
Senate from the Republicans for the Democrats. Elections 
forsupervisors have been held in forty out of the sixty 
counties of the State since the work of the State Canvassing 
Board was completed, and the result amounts to a politi- 
cal revolution in many of these counties. The Democrats 
in these elections have lost no fewer than ninety-nine 
supervisors, while the Republicans have made a net gain 
of ninety-four. In none of the counties is the change more 
remarkable than in those where the people were defrauded 
by the State Canvassing Board of their choice for Senator. 
For example, in Dutchess, where enough votes were thrown 
out by the Board of Supervisors to defeat the Republican 
candidate, and where a bogus certificate of election was 
forwarded to and counted by the State Canvassing Board, 
despite the fact that a true certificate, showing that the 
election of the Republican candidate had been made out 
by order of the Supreme Court, which certificate the Court 
of Appeals had declared to be legal and to represent the 
true result—in Dutchess County, where the Board of 
Supervisors stood last year 8 to 18 in favor of the Demo- 
crats, it now stands 18 to 8 in favor of the Republicans 
—a complete reversal. And, moreover, the three Demo- 
cratic supervisors who were most active in perpe- 
trating the fraud have all been defeated. In Steuben 
County, which is part of the senatorial district which 
gave a majority of over 1,600 to the Republican candi- 
date who was declared ineligible by the Court of Ap- 
peals, but whose opponent was seated in the Senate with- 
out inquiry or hesitation, the Republicans had 18 out of 38 
supervisors last year; now they have 27 out of 38. In On- 
tario County, which is the home of Chairman Rice of the 
State Board of Canvassers, who was particularly active in 
accomplishing the senatorial frauds, the Board of Super- 
visors stood last year 7 to 9 in favor of the Democrats; it 
now stands 12 to 4 in favor of the Republicans. In Mont- 
gomery County, the home of another member of the State 
Board of Canvassers, Controller Wemple, the Democrats 


now the Republicans have a majority of one. In Chenango 
County, the home of another member of the State Can- 
vassers, the Democratic majority last year of 8 supervisors 
has been changed, and there is a Republican majority now 
of 5. Onondaga and Cortland Counties compose the sena- 
torial district in which two towns, heavily Republican, 
were thrown out because the ballots got mixed. Altho this 
was done by help of the Court of Appeals, the people have 
strongly resented it, and the result bas been that while the 
Democrats had 1 majority in the Onondaga Board of 
Supervisors, the Republicans now have a majority of 19; 
while the Democrats had 1 majority in the Cortland Board, 
the Republicans now havea majority of 5. Similar changes 
have taken place in Wyoming and other counties, 
and they show indisputably the indignation of the 
decent, law-abiding people of the State at the gross 
frauds which the Canvassing Board has perpetrated, 
and how anxious they are to resent the injury done 
to the franchise. Nor is this all,as m&rking the general 
disgust which the people of the State have for Senator Hill 
and his methods. The city of Elmira, which is his home, 
and which last fall gave a majority of 504 for the Demo- 
cratic Governor, and in 1890 elected a Democratic Mayor 
by a majority of 1,000, last week defeated Hill’s nominee 
for Mayor by nearly 1,300 majority. This is the more sig- 
nificant as the Hill organ in that city before the election, 
spoke of Elmira as the ‘‘ Democratic Gibraltar of the 
Southern tier, the home of New York’s declared preference 
for the Presidency,” and exhorted the Demoerats to “‘ fight 
the battle with the consciousness that the eye of the coun- 
try was upon them,’ and insisted that a defeat ‘“ would 
cause a national Republican howl.” It is a matter for 
great rejoicing that the people of the State are rebuking so 
emphatically, in the only way left them todo so, the fraud- 
ulent work of the State Board of Canvassers. There needed 
to be some such outburst of popular indignation in order 
to vindicate the virtue of the State. 


THE State Census, which was ordered to be taken in Feb- 
ruary, is not yet quite complete; at least not all the re- 
turns have been received and tabulated. Enough has been 
received, however, to show that the total population of this 
city, according to the Tammany count, will reach nearly 
1,800,000. This is some 70,000 more than the police count 
yielded, which was taken in the month of October, 1890, 
and it is nearly 300,000 beyond the United States Census, 
which was taken in the first half of June, 1890. But 
a much more remar ‘able increase appears in the figures 
for Brooklyn. According to the United States Census, 
Brooklyn had in June, 1890, a population of 806,343; accord- 
ing to the police enumeration taken in the fall of 1890, it 
had 853,945: and according to the enumeration just taken 
under the auspices of the State, it now has 957,039. If the 
United States Census was correct, there was an increase in + 
the next six months of upward of 47,000; if the police count 
and the State count are correct, there has been an increase 
in the last sixteen months of 104,000. It is claimed on the 
part of some of the newspapers, particularly the Republican, 
that the State count is thoroughly untrustworthy; that 
a strong effort has been made to make the population 
of New York and Brooklyn as large as_ possible, 
and the population of the rural parts of the State, 
where the Republican strength lies, as small as possible, in 
order that New York and Brooklyn shall have a preponder- 
ance in the Legislature. Somestatements are given which 
go to prove this assertion. Many of the returns from the 
interior of the State show a, falling off from the census of 
1890. It is to be considered, however, that February is a 
much less favorable month for an enumeration in the rural 
districts than June, because of the rigors of the climate and 
the condition of the roads, while it is much more favorable 
for the cities. The population of New York and Brooklyn 
are at the full in the winter season; but it is not so in June. 
This census has‘ been viewed with suspicion from the be- 
ginning. In the first place, it has been in the hands of the 
men who assisted in stealing the four senatorial districts 
from the Republicans; in the second place, the hand of 
Tammany is in it, and Tammany is never to be trusted; in 
the third place, the coming apportionment of legislative 
districts offers a strong temptation to count up the Demo- 
cratic localities and to count down the Republican. 


THE announcement of the death of the Hon. Edwards 
Pierrepont will be received with great regret. He died 
almost simultaneously with President Porter, by whom he 
was prepared for college. He wasa close friend of Presi- 
dent Grant by whom he was appointed United States Min- 
ister to England, and in whose Cabinet he had served as 
Attorney-General for about a year previously. While he 
was at the Court of St. James ex-President Grant visited 
England, and Minister Pierrepont arranged for his attend- 
ance at the dinner given in his honor by the Queen. It was 
proposed to seat General Grant at the second table, but to 
this Mr. Pierrepont would not consent. He insisted that 
the same respect should be shown the ex-President as it was 
customary to show to ex-kings and ex-emperors; and he car- 
ried his point, and General Grant was seated by the Queen. 
We had an account of this incident from Mr. Pierrepont 
himself. He was a man of a great deal of legal and judi- 
cial ability; he was one of the prosecutors in the trial of 
the assassins of President Lincoln, and he represented the 
Government of the United States in a number of very im- 
portant cases. Readers of THE INDEPENDENT will recall 
that, at the death of General Grant, he favored us with an 
excellent article describing the characteristics of that most 
notable man. At the time he died he had just passed his 
seventy-ninth birthday. 

WE will not hold the editor of The New York Sun re- 
sponsible for the remarkable way in which the announce- 
ments of marriages and deaths are made in that journal, 
the head of those columns reading “‘ Married. No extra 
charge for it.”” “Died. No extra charge for it.” But 
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considering that the Sun has been something of a purist 
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Mr. Cheeseman, the new President of Liberia. We are 
told that he has had varied experiences in the course of his 
life, having been a Baptist clergyman, a merchant, a judge, 
a, clerk of the court, a member of the Liberian Congre:s 
and a collector of customs, and that “in these avocations 
he must have gained khowledge that will be serviceable to 
him in the office of President.”” This use of the word 
avocation is one that is recognized in no dictionary. The 
dictionaries make vocation the business by which a man 
makes his living, and avocatien the work with which he 
amuses or employs his leisure. We do not criticise the 
Sun’s use of the words, but we raise the question whether 
in this country the two words have not within ten years 
exchanged significations. A company of ten intelligent 
gentlemen of this city were asked the other day what dis- 
tinction they made between vocation and avocation, and 
with the exception of one, who had lately looked them up 
in th: dictionary, they all agreed that it was the avocation 
which was the bread and butter pursuit. As we write 
there comes to us the Declaration of the Tuskegee Negro 
Conference, in which we are told that Negro young men 
should be taught trades so that they may enter ‘all the 
various avocations of life.” 


THE Annual Survey of the national expenditure on drink 
in Great Britain, prepared on behalf of the United King- 
dom Alliance, ha3 been published. It shows that the total 
amount spent in intoxicating drinks in the United Kingdom 
in 1891 was $706,125,000. Reckoning women and children as 
well as men this means an expenditure of about $18 per 
head, or $93 for each family of five persons. Compared with 
a year ago this shows an increase of over $8,000,000. The 
decline in foreign and colonial spirits has been largely over- 
balanced by the increase in home-made spirits and in beer. 
The inference from this is, unfortunately, that drinking 
among the working class has increased. In comparing 
‘England, Scotland and Ireland, England and Wales with a 
population of 39,000,000 consumes spirits to the value of 
$137,000,000; in Scotland, with a population of 4,000,000, the 
amount reached was $37,500,000, while Ireland with a little 
more than the same number, namely, 4,700,000 consumes 
$28,000,000 worth of spirits. Scotland takes the lead in 
whisky, but England is far ahead in the amount of beer, 
which is estimated as 27,500,000 barrels costing the sum of 
nearly $400,000,000. This makes the average expenditure of 
England about $100 per family of five persons; of Scot- 
land $80 per family, and Ireland $52 per family. Comment- 
ing upon these facts the London 7T'imes says: 


“It must be confessed that those $400,000,000 for beer is a 
figure that it is hard to be proud of. It means that down the 
national throat there flows enough to provide the country with 
two navies and two armies, with the Civil Service thrown in—or 
very nearly so. It means that the beer drunk in one year would 
pay the interest on the National Debt for three; or that, if funded 
for nine years, it would pay the whole debt and leave us with no 
more interest or annuities to pay. Or, from another point of 
view, it amounts to a probable fifteenth part of the whole na- 
tional income—that is, everybody in England may be considered 
to spend six or seven per cent. of his revenue on beer, and twelve 
per cent. of his revenue on beer, wine and spirits taken to- 
gether.” 


....-That is a curious crisis which is now agitating 
Greece, such a one as it would seem ought not to occur 
under a constitutional monarchy. The present Delyannis, 
who has been Minister for one year and succeeded the more 
distinguished Tricoupis, has not been overthrown by a 
majority of the Legislature. Indeed, a majority still sup- 
port him; but King George has for some time been hostile 
to the Prime Minister for various reasons and has decided 
that Tricoupis shall be recalled, just at the time when 
Delyannis was attempting the utter ruin of the latter by 
impeachment. The difficulty is one of finance, there hav- 
ing beena great mass of paper money forced into circula- 
tion which Delyannis cannot ™anage and which the King 
believes that Tricoupis could manage. As Tricoupis de- 
clines, with a hostile majority, to become Premier, a 
nobody has been called to take his place, to constitute a 
“ministry of transition” until, as we suppose, the Cham- 
ber can be dissolved and a new election held, when it is 
hoped that Tricoupis will be recalled. Now all this is con- 
trary to constitutional precedent, and it is only the fact 
that Prince George is so closely related to both the English 
and the Russian throne that makes it possible for him to 
act in so arbitrary a way. ” 


....A curious act was that of the Lower House of Con- 
gress last week in cutting off the one-thousand dollar sal- 
ary of Captain Pratt of the Carlisle Indian School. The 
reason given for this action is that Captain Pratt has crit- 
icised the action of Congress and of the Indian Bureau in 
making so large appropriations for the Catholic contract 
schools. In making such public criticism while him- 
self at the head of a Government Indian school he acted 
unwisely, altho almost anything could be pardoned in a 
man who has done such extraordinarily good work. We 
presume the Senate will put back the item in the bil). If 
the appropriation for Captain Pratt's salary were refused 
there are doubtless plenty of people who would be willing 
to make up for the Government’s stinginess, just as in the 
casé of one of our best Indian agents, a Catholic, whose 
salary was not sufficient to make it worth while for him to 
continue in the service, but who was so useful an officer 
that a Protestant deacon for a number of years made a 
handsome subscription to make up his salary. A failure 
to pay Captain Pratt’s salary for the reason given would 
be another nail in the coffin of the contract school system. 


.... We are beginning to have the fuller reports of the 
Berlin riots, the accounts of which were mutilated by the 
telegraph censors. Quiet now reigns in Berlin, and we 
shall know very soon inthe Reichstag how far the Govern- 
ment is ready to take warning and to understand the 
meaning of the demonstration. A very serious step has 
been taken in the prosecuting of a prominent newspaper for 
criticism of the Emperor’s Brandenburg speech. It would 
seem that the freedom of the press is not supposed to allow 


any plain animadversion upon an utterance of the Em- 
peror. That is putting into concrete act the Emperor’s 
tyrannical language; and we may be sure that the whole 
sentiment of the press will be opposed to such a prosecu- 
tion. German editors will know how to express an opinion 
by tone or by silence just as well as by plain words. The 
bread riot in Dantzig is an evidence that the excitement is 
not over, and we are not surprised that it creates uneasi- 
ness in Berlin. 


-.--Prof. William J. Tucker, of Andover Theological 
Seminary, has been unanimously elected President of 
Dartmouth College to succeed President Bartlett. Pro- 
fessor Tucker was a graduate of Dartmouth in 1861, and 
went to his present position from a five years’ pastorate in 
Madison Square Presbyterian Church in this city. He is 
aman of very fine literary tastes and rare scholarship and 
culture, and has made a very successful teacher of homi- 
letics. He has been the representative, at Andover, espe- 
cially of the study of the relations of Christianity to the 
social conditions of the day, and has been greatly interested 
in the mission work carried on by the students of Andover 
among the poor of Boston. We are glad to see that the 
trustees have cordially invited President Bartlett to re- 
main at Dartmouth as lecturer on Christian evidences and 
ethics, and that he is likely to accept the offer. 


.... We have not lately seen anything more unchristian 
and contemptible than this paragraph about the Negroes 
which we take from the Report of the Home Board of 
‘the Southern Baptist Convention, adopted last year: 

“ Nothing is plainer to any one who knows this race than its 
perfect willingness to accept a subordinate place, provided there 
be confidence that in that position of subordination it will re- 
ceive justice and kindness. That is the condition it prefers above 
all others, and this is the condition in which it attains the highest 
development of every attribute of manhood. Whenever it shall 
understandingly and cheerfully accept this condition the race 
problem is settled forever.” 

As long as there are any Southern Christians that talk that 
way there need be no surprise that the Negroes look to 
Northern Christians for guidance. 


.... The opponents of a Federal Union between the two 
Reformed Churches, formerly German and Dutch, are now 
doing their best to defeat the plan by appeals addressed to 
the latter Church. We are glad to see how clearly and 
strongly The Christian Intelligencer meets these objections. 
If there isany reason why these two closely allied Churches 
cannot at least form a Federal Union, then no two 
Churches can; and much less unite in a single denomination. 
Onur own view is that really the chief argument against the 
alliance of the former Dutch with the former G<rman Re- 
formed Church is that it may delay organic union of the 
former with the Presbyterian Church, a conclusion to be 
desired and which is much feared by some of the advocates 
of the federal arrangement. 


....Among the members admitted to Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, last week, was a young man who last summer 
shot and killed a man, and was acquitted after being tried 
for murder. The evidence showed that he was defending 
his own life and that of a woman. While the shooting was 
decided to be justifiable, it was most unjustifiable conduct 
that put him in the position. While in prison he professed 
to enter upon a new religious life, and this profession was 
believed to be genuine by the church and its pastor. Under 
these circumstances it appears to us that the church could 
not do otherwise than it did. The Church is an organiza- 
tion to help people live a better life. It is not simply a 
haven for confirmed saints, but a hospital for those who are 
sick and need a physician, who wish help and encourage- 
ment and strength on the road to Heaven. 


....Mr. Geary’s bill, introduced into the House of Rep- 
resentatives, is not to regulate but to prohibit Chi- 
nese immigration. It forbids the entering into this 
country of any Chinese person unless connected with the 
diplomatic service of the Chinese Government, or a Chinese 
officer traveling on Government business with his body or 
household servants. It applies not only to those who come 
here for the first time, but to those who return after a visit 
to China. It is inconsistent with the treaty rights of China, 
and its natural result would be a retaliation which would 
drive every American out of China. We could have no 
word of defense of China if she would drive out every mer- 
chant and every missionary from America should our Con- 
gress pass such a bill, and yet it seems likely to go through 
the House. 


....We had occasion, not long ago, to warn Bishop 
Brooks that he must not repeat his indiscretion of writing 
to his clergy on paper bearing his individual instead of his 
Episcopal monogram; and here we find that he has multi- 
plied his offense, which we were told was ecclesiastical 
ill-breeding, by appearing in public services—horresco 
referens—‘ without his robe’’—that is, we suppose, his 
bishop’s gown and purple—we believe it is purple—necktie. 
And—dare we say it—he went, not long ago, to a miscel- 
laneous meeting and wore—again we hesitate—a—a coat 
that was “ not black.”” We can go on no further. We 
faint. 


.... We rejoice in every little step forward toward the 
consolidation of the great metropolitan district, including 
New York, Brooklyn, Staten Island and Westchester 
County, with parts of Queens and Suffolk into a single 
city, and only regret that Jersey ©ity and Hoboken, which 
are in another State, cannot be included in the plan. 
After being once amended so as to make it null the bill has 
been reconsidered and continues in existence a commission 
of representatives of these localities to investigate and re- 
port concerning the consolidation. 


lishing. We disagree. 








....Again pot a few, after reading the seyenteen lines of 
blank verse with which Tennyson laments the death of the 
Duke of Clarence, are repeating that he should quit pub- 
There was nothing about his death 
to inspire a poet, except the fact of his expected marriage, 


the work well enough. One who reads his little poem, 
“Crossing the Bar,”’ with which he closes his last volume, 
will wish that he might live a thousand years, and publish 
in every one of the thousand. ; 


....The Lenten regulations for New York and New 
Jersey seem to be quite complicated. The Pope gave 
the bishops power to dispense with all the rules of absti- 
nence as long as they thought the state of the public health 
warranted it. Bishop Wigger, of the Newark Diocese, dis- 
pensed with the regulations, While Archbishop Corrigan 
did not. The result is that those who live in Newark and 
work in New York may eat meat in both places, while 
those who live in New York and work in Newark can eat it 
in neither. 


....-The Whisky Trust has been brought to book under 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. Its officers are under indict- 
ment by a United States Grand Jury in Boston, and they 
have been arrested and have given bail to appear for trial. 
We do not know that a Whisky Trust is any more detri- 
mental to the public good than an oil trust or a sugar 
trust; but whisky itself is thoroughly disreputable, and we 
should be glad to have the whisky abolished, if not the 
Trust that handles it. 


.-..There is an Anglican fraterxity called the Order of 
the Holy.Redeemer, which some people are trying to in- 
troduce into this country, whose published purposes are, 
among other things, “‘ to labor for the increase of the prac- 
tice of Reservation” of the Host and to oppose fellow- 
ship with other Christians. Full members must be un- 
married, the grade of associate member being allowed to 
those who marry. And it imagines itself to be a Christian 
order. 


....-The iniquitous liquor bil! at Albany has been modi- 
fied by striking out the clause allowing Sunday sales, and 
by changing some other objectionable features. It has, 
however, been modified alsoin the opposite direction. The 
clause allowing country towns to have local option has 
been stricken out, and it is thought that this change will 
make it so objectionable to rural Democrats that it will 
fail of passage. It is to be hoped that this will be its fate. 


....-The principal organ of the Episcopal Church in the 
United States declares itself opposed to the growing prac- 
tice on the part of rectors of churches of inviting ministers 
of other denominations to address their congregations dur- 
ing Lent. Its argument is that such fellowship *‘ magni- 
fies differences rather than ignores them.” Possibly; 
but if the parties themselves never suspect the fact, the 
fellowship will get all the advantage that was desired. 


.... They have had a big prize fight in New Orleans, and 
the defeated Irishman lays his failure to the fact that the 
day of the fight was Ash Wednesday, and that he forgot 
to go to church inthe morning. He tried to have the day 
changed, but could not. In New Orleans a man can run 
a lottery and be an active member of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, or he can be a prize fighter and a 
good Christian. 


.... We say No to the suggestion that the Stuart legacy 
be set apart as a permanent fund, whose income alone sball _ 
be used for foreign missions. The Lord’s business requires 
haste. The money invested immediately in mission work, 
in schools and churches, will produce an income richer than 
the coupons that will come from the legacy invested in 
bonds. i 


.... The Democratic Governor of Wisconsin made a very 
apt remark the other day concerning Senator Hill’s strenu- 
ous attempt to make himself the nominee of the Demo- 
cratic Party for the Presidency: ‘‘ David B. Hill,” he said, 
“cannot break into the White House with a jimmy, and he 
will find it out between now and election day.” 


.... United States flags were put the other day over all 
the public school buildings in Richmond, Va. ‘The Dis- 
paten of that city says that on that day there was a greater 
display of the old flag than ever known before, and that 
hundreds waved it who carried Confederate flags in the 
great Lee memorial celebration in May, 1890. 


....The Lutherans of the General Synod have another 
paper, The Lutheran World, Cincinnati, O., to advocate 
their interests. Dr. E. K. Bell is the editor, and Dr. J. B. 
Remensnyder is the New York correspondent. There are 
not wanting iv the first number evidences of a high aim 
and a large purpose. 








LAST WEEK’S “INDEPENDENT.” 





WE suppose that it is very rarely that even one of the 
editors of THE INDEPENDENT reads every article in all its 
departments, much less every subscriber. The writer, one 
of the oldest of its staff, and as much interested in its good 
quality as any one, happened to have the leisure to read its 
last week’s issue perhaps more completely than he has any 
other issue during the forty-two years of his connection 
with the paper; and he cannot help asking each of its read- 
ers to do the same, if possible. We believe that any who 
will do so will agree with us that no single issue of any 
weekly paper ever exceeded it in the valuable and compre- 
hensive instruction given in its numerous departments, 
and the excellence of its typographical appearance. And 
yet we did not plan to make that issue especially better 
than those that go before and after it. We may have pub- 


lished many more notable issues than that of last week 
and some one of our enterprising contemporaries may have 
If so, we wish to make sure that our name 
is on its subscription books, and we shall be glad to receive 


done the same. 





and that Tennyson had to choose for his theme, and he did 


sample copies and give them our impartial judgment. 
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THE GREAT REVIVAL IN CINCINNATI. 


BY JOHN JUNKIN FRANCIS, D.D. 








NEARLY a month ago I wrote you an account of the be- 
ginning of the great evangelistic movement in Cincinnati 
under the leadership of the Rev. B. Fay Mills, and the 
progress of the work during the first two weeks. Since 
then the revivai—the most remarkable in all respects in the 
history of this city—has developed in magnitude and power 
until it has swept over the entire community, and reached 
all classes of people. The great union meetings, at which 
Mr. Mills (assisted part of the time by the Rev. J. Wilbur 
Chapman, D.D., of Philadelphia) has preached twice and 
three times each day for six weeks, are now drawing toa 
close; and on next Sabbath, March 6th, the two final serv- 
ices, which will bring together many thousands of people, 
will be held. 

In my former ‘etter I referred to the extensive prepara- 
tions for this work, which have been in progress for a year 
past, under a general executive committee of fifteen minis+ 
ters, through whom a vast.organization has been-effected, 
embracing more than seventy churches of many denomina+ 
tions, representing probably twenty thousand communi- 
cants, and having enrolled in its numerous committees, 
and companies of canvassers, ushers and singers, nearly 
one hundred active ministers and two thousand pledged. 
Christian workers. 


PLAN OF ORGANIZATION. 


The unique feature of this great organization and work 

consists in the division of the city into districts, each dis- 
trict having a complete set of committees, and the holding 
of special services in these districts successively for a num- 
ber of days, under the district committees, and then mass- 
ing all the. districts in a closing series of great union 
services in a central locality under a set of central com- 
mittees, made up of the chairmen of the respective district 
committees, and with the massed choirs and ushers of all 
the districts. The idea of this peculiar form of organiza- 
tion, and this method of carrying on an evangelistic move- 
ment in a large city, originated with Mr. Mills, and was 
first carried into effect, with great success, in the city of 
Cleveland one year ago in the wonderful revival services 
held by him in that city. in which forty-five churches were 
united and which resulted in thousands of conversions. 
' This plan, on the most extensive scale ever yet at- 
tempted, has been brought to the greatest possible per- 
fection in all its details in the Cincinnati organization, and 
every minutest feature of it is under the personal supervision 
of Mr. Mills. To many of those who, under his direction, 
have been engaged in the construction of this extensive 
and apparently complicated machinery, the mechanical 
features of the preparations seemed at times unpleasantly 
obtrusive, and some were disposed occasionally to criticise, 
and to question the necessity or propriety of it all, for a 
great spiritual work. But Mr. Mills was firm and insisted 
upon attention to every detail. When at length the time 
came for the services to begin, the wisdom of the master- 
mind which, in the light of a large experience and under 
the guidance, as no one now doubts, of God’s Spirit, had 
devised the entire scheme from beginning to end, became 
at once apparent. The great machine, so perfect in all its 
parts, was put in motion, and unseen and unheard by the 
gathered multitudes, itself hidden entirely from view, as 
noiselessly and smoothly, and yet as efficiently, as the 
mighty Corliss engine at the Centennial, it did its work 
and accomplished its purpose. There was no further 
thought of criticism. Every one who was familiar with 
its workings saw the value of it all and the marvelous 
wisdom with which it had been planned. Each commit- 
tee, and each member of each committee, had a definite 
work to do and did it without jar or friction. 

Thus all the mechanical arrangements were thoroughly 
provided for, without ever being brought into the meet- 
ings to distract the minds of the people, or to disturb in 
any way the solemnity of the services’ During all the six 
weeks of daily services not a single collection has been 
taken up, nor has any reference been made to the work of 
any of the committees. 

And as the work has progressed, among the people, as 
had been the ¢ase with the ministers of Christ. throughout 
their preparatory work, denominational differences have 
been forgotton, and the hearts of Christian people have 
flowed together in a unity of desire and purpose and effort, 
such as this city has never witnessed before. It has beena 
realization in fact of the ideal expressed in the words: 
“One is your Master, even Christ, and all ye are brethren.” 


PROGRESS OF THE WORK. 


It is not possible to write in detail of the different points 
of interest, such as the sermons and the singing, the distin- 
guishing features of the morning, the afternoon, and the 
evening services, the special meetings for “‘ Young People,” 
for ‘‘ Men only,”’ for “‘ Mothers,” etc., the ministers’ con- 
ferences, the Sabbath-school conferences, the mid- 
week Sabbaths, the after-meetings, the inquiry meet- 
ings, the ladies’ prayer-meetings, the great noon- 
day business men’s prayer-meetings, often attended by 
a thousand people, the places of meetings, the size and 
character of the audiences, the methods adopted, and all 
that pertained to the successful carrying forward of the 
entire movement from the beginning to the end. 

The work in the districts of Mt. Auburn and Covington, 
Ky., as previously on Walnut Hills, was marked by the 
most unqualified success, the largest churches being too 
small to accommodate the multitudes who came, and the 
conversions being numbered by hundreds, On the evening 
of February 11th. the base of operations was transferred to 
the two immense central districts of the city, with a popu- 
lation several times as large as all the other districts put 
together. These two districts were, for the sake of conven-. 
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one, with five regular services each day, viz., a morning 
preaching service in the Vine Street Congregational 
Church (the Rev. W. H. Warren, pastor), the noonday 
prayer-meeting in the First Presbyterian Church (the Rev. 
Hugh W. Gilchrist, pastor), an afternoon preaching service 
in the Ninth Street Baptist Church (the Rev. Johnston 
Myers, pastor), and two simultaneous evening preaching 
services conducted by Mr. Mills and Dr. Chapman in the 
St. Paul M. E. Church (the Rev. G. K. Morris, D.D., pastor), 
and the Central Christian Church (the Rev. J. F. Tyler, 
D.D., pastor). These meetings, which grew constantly in 
power, and which crowded daily these large churches, con- 
tinued until February 2ist. In the meantime the revival 
spirit developed rapidly in the churches, and besides the 
hundreds of inquirers at the union meetings, the pastors 
began to report glorious things from their churches, in 
many cases there being fifty and one hundred inquirers at 
a single church service. By this time the influence of the 
meetings had spread in every direction, and it became evi- 
dent that the city was in the midst of a great religious 
awakening. On Sabbath, February 2ist, Mr. Mills held a 
service in the morning ia the Westminster Presbyterian 
Church on Price Hill (the Rev. H. J. Steward, D.D., pastor), 
and in the afternoon in the North Presbyterian Church, in 
the 25th ward (the Rev. J. M. Anderson, pastor). At these 
two union meetings there were two hundred and twenty- 
five inquirers. The tide, however, was still rising, and on 
Monday evening, February 22d, it reached a hight that 
fairly startled the entire community. 


IMMENSE MEETINGS IN MUSIC HALL. 


On that evening, the first of the long anticipated two 
weeks of closing services for all the districts combined, in 
Cincinnati’s great Music Hall, was held. It was a wonder- 
ful occasion—an occasion which will be memorable in this 
city for years to come. Notwithstanding the admission 
was to be by tickets, which had been given out, the people 
began to gather by hundreds, an hour before the hal. was 
opened. At 7:15, the time set for the opening of the doors, 
the number of people gathered arourfl the doors, and reach- 
ing in a vast throng across Elm Street, was estimated by 
expert counters stationed outside, to be more than six 
thousand. Inthe next fifteen minutes four thousand, four 
hundred more had come, and in the next fifteen minutes 
two thousand more, making in all, up to the hour for the 
service to begin twelve thousand, four hundred people. 
Probably fully two thousand more came after this. Music 
Hall will seat 5,000, and the platform 1,000 more, and the 
aisles and spaces on the floor, and around the galleries and 
doorways were packed with 2,000 people standing. There 
were thus, probably, 8,000 crowded into the great Hall, and 
hence not less than 6,000 must have been turned away. who 
could not obtain even standing room. It was a marvelous 
assemblage of people, gathered to hear the plain, earnest 
preaching of the Gospel. The days since then have been 
wondrous days in this city. On each of at least two of these 
days, when three services were held, it is estimated that 
20,000 people heard Mr. Mills preach. 

One of the grandest occasions was a service for ‘‘ Men 
only,’’ to which no women were admitted except the ladies 
of the choir on the platform. There were 5,000 men present, 
and large numbers rose for prayer. 


A MARVELOUS DAY. 


But the most wonderful day of all was last Wednesday, 
March 2d. One of the peculiar features of the plan of Mr. 
Mills is to observe one day in the middle of the week as a 
dav of special prayer, called the ‘‘ mid-week Sabbath,” on 
which three great mass meetings are held, and on which 
the churches shall request of the business men a general 
suspension of business—(1) in order that the employés may 
attend the services; and (2) as a token of respect for the 
religion of Jesus Christ. This day was observed in each 
district during the time of the district services, and the 
observance was very general. On Walnut Hills 150 stores 
and offices were closed; in Covington about 200, including 
a number of saloons, and on Mt. Auburn nearly all. 

In the city the matter was placed in the charge of a 
special committee, who were assisted by more than sixty 
ministers and laymen. The proposition was at first a 
startling one. Under almost any other circumstances it 
would have seemed an utterly impossible thing to attempt 
to secure the closing up of the great business houses and 
manufacturing establishments of Cincinnati, in the midst 
of the week, out of respect for a religious service; but the 
Spirit went before in a wonderful manner, and this impos- 
sible thing was accomplished. And a remarkable day it 
was—one of the most remarkable days in the history of the 
city. About a week before the time the members of the 
special committee, previous to any public announcement, 
called upon some of the great firms in different lines of 
business, and secured their signatures to the agreement to 
close their places of business on the day named. The writer 
was one of this special committee, and it was an experience 
never to be forgotten. These signatures were promptly 
and cordially given, until about fifty of the largest whole- 
sale and retail houses in the city were pledged to observe 
theday. Then committees of two or more, to the number 
of sixty ministers and laymen, volunteered to canvass the 
principal business streets, and in a few hours hundreds 
more had signed the agreement. A great many others sent 
in their signatures voluntarily, either through their pastors 
or directly; and before the close of the preceding week it 
was evident that the closing would be very general. A 
newspaper, printed before the day, said: 

“ Wednesday of this week, March 2d, will be a day of special 
interest. Hundreds of business houses will close, from 9:30 to 12, 
from 3 to 5and at 7 o’clock in the evening. From many of these 
establishments the proprietors and employés will march to the 
special services. During the early days of this week it seemed 
as if nearly every prominent business house in the city had in its 
front windows the placard announcing its closure on the 
Wednesday following. The expression was full of encouragement, 
amounting toa token of respect for God, and a willingness that 
he should in som2 way have r92m in ths business of the people.” 





fence and greater efficiency, consolidated and worked as. 


. When the day came the scene was a marvelous one. An 
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almost Sabbath stillness rested upon the great city. Every- 
where stores, offices, factories, etc. were closed, and large 
cards on the doors and in the windows read: ‘‘ CLOSED, on 
account of the Special Day of the Mills Meetings.” . 

It is impossible to give the exact riumber of firms which 
closed up their business on this remarkable day, as many 
closed without reporting; but, the number is generally esti- 
mated at about three thousand, including all lines of busi- 
ness. Among them were not only Protestant Christians, 
but large establishments owned by Catholics, Israelites 
and professed unbelievers, out of respect for the moral and 
religious element of the city. His Honor, Mr. John B. 
Mosby, Mayor of the city, himself not a professing Chris. 
tian, wrote a letter, commending the movement, and this 
singular feature of this mighty work left a very deep and 
lasting impression upon the whole community. 

High, however, above this, and all other external features 
of this blessed revival, there have been at all times, and in 
the entire movement, the mighty power of the Gospel, ‘“‘ the 
truth as it is in Jesus,” and the presence and effectual 
working of the Holy Spirit in the hearts of men, without 
which all plans and devices must have failed, but with 
which the efforts of the evangelists and God’s people have 
achieved a glorious success. Next Sunday is the last day 
of Mr. Mills’s stay, and it will, without doubt, be a mem- 
orable day, probably the greatest of all. 

Up to the present writing more than seven thousand cards 
have been signed, expressing a desire to begin and lead a 
Christian life. Hundreds have already been received into 
the churches. One church has received to this date more 
than one hundred members, and they are coming every 
day. 

CINCINNATI, O. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE National Anniversaries of the Baptist churches 
have been appointed to be held in Philadelphia, May 20th- 
30th. 


....A bill has been introduced by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury in the House of Lords.enabling Church courts to 
dismiss from their livings clergymen who are convicted of 
drunkenness, felony, and other immoralities. 


....The Rev. J. O. Babin, of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, has joined the Methodist Episcopal Church. He 
has been in charge of an Episcopal chapel in Springfield, 
Ill. The reason for his change of relations is that he does 
not believe in the doctrine of the Apostolic Succession. 


....A circular letter has been addressed by Cardinal Gib- 
bovs to the Archbishops and Bishops of the Roman Catho- 
lic Chureh in the United States, calling for concerted 
action in the religious observances to be held October 12th 
in commemoration of the discovery of America. 


.... The Synodical Council of the Christian Catholic (Old 
Catholic) Church of Switzerland has decided to call a sec- 
ond ©onvention of the International Old Catholic Congress 
for September, 1892. The place of meeting will be Luzerne. 
The first convention was held, some eighteen months ago, 
in Bonn. 





....Itseems that the Russian Government is not yet ready 
to go to absolute extremes in its warfare on the Protestants 
‘of the Baltic provinces. The matter of reducing the 
theological faculty at Dorpat to an academy, or to trans- 
fer it to some small town, has been abandoned, according 
to the reports in the Kreuzzeitung. The majority of the 
Ministry Committee thought-it was time to call a halt. 


.... Nine of the eleven bishops of the Church of Ireland 
have united in a declaration of sympathy with the Reformed 
Church in Spain and Portugal, and indorsement of the 
action of Archbishop Plunket in holding ordinations on 
behalf of the reformers in the course of the coming year. 
The general subject is being discussed in the Canterbury 
convocation, quite a number of the members expressing 
their sympathy with the course of Dr. Plunket. 


....The union evangelistic work at Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
under the direction of Evangelist Munhall, has been very 
greatly blessed. Fully one thousand persons have ex- 
pressed a desire to begin the Christian life, and about four 
hundred publicly confessed Christ. The work isstill going 
on under the direction of the Rev. Geo. C. Needham, Mr. 
Munhall having to Jeave to meet an engagement in Jersey 
City, where he is now engaged in similar work. 


....One of the most popular prelates of the Gregorian 
Armenian Church in Constantinople, Archbishop Kborene, 
has got into trouble with the Turkish Government in conse- 
quence of a letter written by him to a brother residing in 
Paris, and who was connected with the movement for stir- 
ring interest in the Armenian question. Various reports 
have been circulated; but it seems probable that the 
Archbishop was released on certain severe conditions with 
regard to his performing the duties of his office. 


...-A Sailors’ Home and Institute (with reading room, 
etc.,and thirty beds) has been established in Rio de Ja- 
neiro by Mr. Edward Wesson, a young man, who gave up a 
lucrative employment in London and went out, receiving 
only his outfit and passage from a few Christian gentle- 
men. Without introduction or local influence of any kind 
he has won his way with the sailors, tho the lodging-house 
keepers have secured his imprisonment on the charge of 
keeping an unlicensed lodging house. His work needs as- 
sistance. * 


....New statistics of Austria, exclusive of Hungary, have 
been collected. The total population is 23,895,424. Of 
these 18,814,012 are Roman Catholics; 2,814,012 Greek 
Catholics (i.e., Ruthenians in Eastern Galicia); 544,786 
Oriental Greeks (in Dalmatia and Bukowina); 315,528 
Lutheran Protestants; 120,524 Reformed Protestants; 
1,148,506 Jews. Among the religious communions the 
Jews have had the largest proportional increase, owing in 





part to naturalincrease and in part to immigration espe;. 
cially from Russia. , 
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....The income of the Synodical schemes of the English 
Presbyterian Church for the past year has been: For 
Foreign missions, £9,729, as compared with £8,459 in the 
_ previous year; Home Missions, £1,776, as against £1,794; 
‘Jewish mission, £873, an increase of £23; for Continental 
churches, £416, as against £380; for the College, £823, against 
£897 in the previous year; instruction of youth, £330, a fall- 
ing off of 234; sustentation fund aid, £5,007, against £5,051 
in 1890—making a total of £18,958 as compared with £17,- 
779 in the previous year. 


....It is remarkable how the influence of the Ritschl 
school of theology is spreading. The University of Ttibin- 
gen hitherto had no representative of this theological 
class, but recently Professor Gottschick, of Giessen, a 
prominent Ritschlianer, has been called to fill the chair 
vacated by the resignation of Dr. Weiss. Another leading 
adherent of this school, Pastor Rade, editor of that excel- 
lent journal, Die Christliche Welt, has received the title of 
Doctor of Divinity, causa honoris from the University of 
Giessen. This is an honor rarely bestowed upon a plain 
pastor. 


.... The Armenian Catholic Church has adopted the Gre- 
gorian Calendar. This was done chiefly through the influ- 
ente of the present Patriarch Azarian. The 7th of Janu- 
ary, Old Style, was changed to the 19th of January, New 
Style. The Orthodox Armenians, in contrast with the 
United and the Catholic Armenians, had resented this step 
from national grounds. However, the persecutions which 
they endured at the hands of Russia have robbed them of 
the hope of a restoration of the Armenian nation with the 
help of the Czar, and as a result they have turned to the 
Occidental peoples. . 


....The Old Catholic movement is prospering in France. 
In Lyons there have been for a long time some 1,200 Catho- 
lics who have not accepted the Vatican decrees. Their op- 
position to the modern Roman Catholic system dates back 
to 1801, when they refused to accept the Concordat, by vir- 
tue of which the old organization of the Gallican Catholic 
Church was abolished. Since then they have had religious 
services.in private, and, as these no longer satisfy them, 
they have as a congregation applied to the Old Catholic 
clergy of Holland in order to establish church connection 
with them. The Holland Old Catholics have sent several 
clergymen to Lyons. 


...-The plans for the grand Protestant Dom in Berlin, 
which was the favorite project of the late Emperor 
Frederick III, have been completed, and submitted to the 
authorities. The estimated cost is ten million marks. The 
architect is J. C. Raschdorff. The plans have been pub- 
lished in twenty-two sheets. Another new Protestant land- 
mark, in the German capital, is the new grand Luther 
monument, which has been projected since the great Luther 
year, 1888, Forty thousand marks were yet needed, and 
these the Emperor has given. The Emperor has expressed 
the desire that the great Dom should be dedicated on his 
birthday, January 27th, in the year 1900. 


....The students in the Chicago Theological Seminary 
(Congregational) are doing excellent work in city missions. 
In the Dano-Norwegian department there are ten men en- 
gaged in mission work in five stations under the super- 
vision of Professor Jernverg, and as a result of their work 
a church has been organized on the south side, the second 
Scandinavian Church. In the Swedish department thirty- 
eight students are employed in mission work, in visiting 
from house to house, distributing tracts and invitations to 
church services, and in conducting preaching services and 
Sabbath-schools in twelve different places. Already several 
congregations have greduated from the care of the students 
and obtained pastors of their own, and Professor Risberg 
is looking about for new places where the same work of 
building up churches may be done. 


....The Pope gave a solemn audience in the throne room 
of the Vatican tothe Cardinals present in Rome. They 
presented their congratulations on his eighty-second birth- 
day, March 2d, and in his reply the Pope expressed his un- 
alterable determination to adhere to the two guiding prin- 
ciples of Pope Innocent III—the redemption of the holy 
places and the independence of-the Church. Owing to 
changed circumstances both of these were more difficult of 
achievement now than then, but conscious of the strength 
of the Church, invincible because it is not derived from 
this world, he would hold on his course willing even to die 
for them. A large meeting was held in Cooper Union 
Wednesday evening in honor of tke Pope’s birthday. 
Archbishop Corrigan was present. The address was madc 
by Judge Edmund F. Dunne, of Ohio. 


....Most characteristic of the state of religious feeling in 
Germany is the discussion which has followed upon the 
publication of a brochure entitled “‘ Ernste Gedanken.” 
Within a few months more than sixty thousand copies had 
been sold, and fully fifty replies and further discussions 
have been called out by the work, not a few of them from 
men prominent in the Church, the University and the 
State. The author is M. von Egidy, a major in the Saxon 
Corps. He proposes radical changes in the Protestant 
Church, urging a revision of the Creed in conformity with 
the naturalistic philosophy and tendency of the times, and 
a semi-socialistic reconstruction of the congregation and 
of society. The advanced views of the author have cost 
him his position in the army. The Saxon Government, 
notwithstanding the fact that the King and his family are 
Catholics, isin the hands of very conservative Protestants. 


....The Connecticut Bible Society has taken a new de- 
parture within late.yeurs. It is well known that the 
American Bible Society confines its work to the publication 
and distribution of Scriptures, holding that preaching is a 
distinctively missionary work belonging specifically to 
other organizations, home or foreign. Its auxiliaries 
scattered through all the country have also followed the 
same rule, leaving evangelistic work to the churches and 
home missionary societies. The Connecticut Bible Soci- 


ety, finding, through its colporteurs, that there were waste 
places where the people not foreigners were “strangers to 
the house of God, without learning to read, and neglectful 
of many fundamental rules of civilized life,” has broken 
over this custom and comes before the churches as “ An 
Evangelizing Agency.’”’ As such it calls for a more liberal 
support from the churches. The circular makes no refer- 
ence to any interest in the foreign work ofthe American 
Bible Society to which it is auxiliary. 


....The election of a new General of the Jesuit Order 
has been set for May, the convention to be held in the Ger- 
man-Hungarian College in Rome. In connection with this 
announcement the Rome correspondent of the Paris Temps 
gives the latest official statistics of the Order. The Society 
of Jesus now numbers 12,947 members; of these 1,764 belong 
to Italy, 2,863 to France, 3,470 to Germany, Austria and 
Holland, which three countries constitute one province: 
2,570 to Spain, 2,307 to England and her colonies. To each 
of these provinces certain missions over the globe are as- 
signed. The direction of the work of the entire Order is in 
the hands of the General, to whom the members must yield 
absolute obedience. The General is assisted by a special 
college of twenty-two, ten of whom are lay brethren. This 
college meets once a week, under the presidency of the Gen- 
eral, The final decision in all cases rests in the hands of 
the General, and from him there is no appeal. - The last 
generals since the Italian Government took possession of 
the magnificent Cloister of Gesu, in Rome, have resided in 
Fiesole, near Florence. Never in the history of the Order 
has it had a French General. The recently deceased Gen- 
eral was a Swiss. . 


.-..-One of the largest Armenian colonies in this country 
is in Worcester, Mass., where probably more than six hun- 
dred are congregated. Many of them find work in the 
manufactories of the city and vicinity, but not a few find 
it very difficult to support life. Recently, under the influ- 
ence of the Armenians, about thirty Turks have come. 
They find it still harder to secure a living. The Gregorian 
Armenian Church, in order to keep its hold upon those in 
this country, some little time since sent a vartabed from 
Constantinople. He secured a suitable house of worship, 
and was very zealous among the people; but it is under- 
stood that he is to return to Turkey. Protestant Armenian 
services have been conducted by the Congregationalists 
and Episcopalians; but the latter, it is said,, have with 
drawn and advise their attendants to connect themselves 
with the Evangelical Church, started some weeks since, un- 
der the lead of the Rev. M. H. Hitchcock, for many years a 
missionary of the American Board in Constantinople. Mr. 
Hitchcock is doing what he can for these people, and tho, 
as he says, ‘* the work is in some respects even more trying, 
self-denying and difficult than that in Turkey,” he is ac- 
complishing much for,them, and hopes to make his church 
a nucleus for Christian work among the Armenians who 
are scattered through New England. 


....The traffic in sermons has stirred a writer in The 
Nineteenth Century to gather and comment upon some of 
the advertisements appeafing in the English newspapers. 
Among them are the following: 


“ SERMONS.—A clergyman will write an original one every week, 
10s. 6d.; strictly confidential.” : 

“CHorce SERMONS.—Edited by M. A. Oxon. Confined tothe 
clergy. S.P.G. Season. See review in,” etc., etc. 

“Sounp CauRCcH SERMONS.—Foreign, home, mission, funeral, 
flower, temperance, volunteers, introductory, farewell; all at 
28. 6d. weekly. Noduplicate, 5s. Special to order, 10s. 6d.” 

“MS. SERMONS (800) for town or country.—Beautifully written 
Tone moderately High Church; for all Sundays and Saints* Days, 
General subjects, £35." 

“MS. SERMONS, 500 lithographed; the property of a deceased 

clergyman, well suited for a village congregation, for £5.” 
But besides this open traffic there is another method by 
private sale by which sermons are sent through the mail, 
on the chance of their being accepted, used and paid for. 
Again, circulars are sent, of which a few specimens are 
given. 

“A gentleman writes on subjects of deep interest at two and a 

half guineas each, the lowest sum that will compensate him for 
his labors. Another offers brilliant sermons, on all subjects, 5s, 
each, and promises profound secrecy. Another, any number of 
sound sermons at three guineas a dozen. Another has been in the 
habit of taking notes of deceased sermons (sic) for 5s.. well worth a 
pound.” 
The writer of the article has come to the conclusion that 
the traffic in sermons is beyond all doubt a wide one, is 
carried on at a considerable profit, and explains much of 
the dull preaching that is given toso many sleeping congre- 
gations. 








Missions. 

THE Rev. S. M. Zwemer gives a very interesting ac- 
count of a journey from Aden to Sanaa, the capital of the 
province of Yemen, in South Arabia. Altho the country 
was generally unsettled he found no difficulty on the jour- 
ney between Hodeida and Sanaa, a distance of 150 miles in 
a direct line. Having crossed the barren desert surround- 
ing Hodeida he came to the mountain slopes, which are 
terraced and all under cultivation, with magnificent natural 
scenery and abundant water streams, on the banks of which 
were many villages. The city of Menakhah, the center 
of the coffee trade of Yemen, with a population of about 
10,000, has a beautiful location on the second mountain 
range between the plain and the tableland of Sanaa. On 
the highlands beyond the temperature was low, and at night 
it was very cold. The mountain slopes are fertile and cul- 
tivated like the valleys of Switzerland, producing coffee, 
corn, millet, grapes, figs, bananas, quinces, lemons and other 
fruit. The Bedouins live in stone-built villages and herd 
their flocks on the plain. Sanaa itself is situated in a fer- 
tile village and surrounded on every side by gardens. Of 
its population of about 50,000 over one-third are Jews. In- 
cluding the soldiers there are about 3,000 Turks, aiso twenty 








Greeks, one Italian, and the rest are Arabs. Mr. Zwemer 


found no special difficulty in visiting the city or speakin® 
about the Gospel in a quiet way. The Italian merchant 
entertained him for one night, but feared to continue on 
account of the suspicion of the Government; accordingly 
he occupied a room in the café. A copy or two of the Gos- 
pel was sold, and half a dozen others given away to Arabs, 
who in every case received them very gladly. The Jews 
were anxious to secure copies of the Old Testament, and a 
few of the New Testaments were sold. The disadvantages 
to the work arise chiefly from the hostility of the Turkish 
Government and its suspicion of everything foreign. ‘The 
advantage is that it is_the key to Southern Arabia. Mr. 
Zwemer thinks it possible that a work might be commenced 
among the Jews and from them extend to the Moslems. 


....-A Mr. Kinnear, who has been for some time corre- 
spondent of the International Telegram Company, recently 
in an interview with the officials of the Foreign Office, 
gave his view of mission work in that Empire. He said 
that he believed the course of many of the missionaries to 
be fruitful of mischief because of their being utterly igno- 
rant of the people and utterly untrained for their work. He 
cited one instance of a missionary who had been a railroad 
porter, with almost no experience beyond the handling of 
baggage. That this is not generally the case is shown by 
the action of the Directors of the London Missionary Soci- 
ety in regard to training men for missionary service. No- 
ticing among candidates a growing impatience of the re- 
quirement that they go through some special training to 
fit them for the work, and the idea of favoring living in the 
native style, they have considered the matter very chor- 
oughly, and have come to the conclusion that thev cannot 
recommend any departure from the present standard of 
efficiency or arrangements for missionary support. They 
hold that only the missionary of some standing is able to 
get at the mind of the natives; that the best provision is 
that which best insures the prolongation of the missiona- 
ry’s life and the maintenance of his physical and intellec- 
tual vigor unimpaired under the strain of climate. Thus 
they are not to reduce the standard of missionary qualifi- 
cation, but to provide as wisely and liberally as possible 
for the training of a native ministry. Most of the larger 
societies take the same position. Even the China Inland 
Mission does so to a greater degree than many suppose. 


....The Indian Home Mission to the Santals is a Danish 
organization which, however, receives considerable sup- 
portfrom England. Its secretary in Denmark is the well- 
known Dr. Vahl. the author of ‘‘The Mission Atlas.” The 
stations occupied are in Bengal, the head station being at 
Ebenezer. There are 6 missionaries with their wives, 4 
Santal pastors, 18 deaconesses, 80 traveling elders and 5 
catechists. Recently there has also been established an 
Assam colony with 1 missionary, 1 pastor, 9 elders and 
‘3 catechists. The twenty-fourth annual report shows that 
the work done during the year has been quite successful. 
In the early part of 1891 there wasa scourge of the influ- 
enza, which was so severe that those who had been there 
for many years said that they never saw so many deaths 
either from cholera or smallpox. The baptisms of converts 
were 201, and there are at present 6,300 baptized members 
of the community. 


....The missionaries of the North African missions 
speak of receiving interesting tidings from the interior of 
Morocco regarding the scattered missionaries in the moun- 
tain districts of the South, many of whom are encountering 
dangers and privations in their endeavor to spread the 
truth among the very fanatical Berber countrymen. One 
of the missionaries gives a most interesting report of a 
journey through South Morocco,in which he was enter- 
tained by some Mohammedans. At first, on learning who 
he was, they were inclined to thrust him out; but they kept 
him and treated him most cordially and listened very re- 
spectfully to his reading from the Scripture and his in- 
struction. 


...-The Rev. Dr. Hitchcock, District Secretary of the 
American Board at Chicago, has proposed a plan by which 
the young people sha!] take care of the young missionaries. 
An Annual Fund of $25,000 is to be raised in the Christian 
Endeavor Societies and Sunday-schools in the form of 1,000 
shares of stock at twenty-five dollars each. The mission- 
aries supported by it are to be young missionaries of three 
years’ service or less, and not otherwise supported. The 
list thus will change somewhat from year to year, and it is 
claimed that the arrangement will have the advantage of 
constantly keeping the interest fresh. 


....The edition of the Burman Bible printed by the 
American Baptist Missionary Union in Rangin, Burma, 
is so expensive that if sold at cost, it is necessary to charge 
$1.44 per copy. The desire to furnish a cheaper Bible has 
induced the Board to avail themselves of the modern proc- 
esses of photo-engraving, and by pilates thus made a Bur- 
man Bible has been printed in Boston, which can be sold 
for one rupee, or thirty-six cents, and a New Testament for 
eighteen cents. This triumph of modern science will be a 
great blessing to the Burman Christians. 

....-The Roman Catholic mission among the Dyaks of 
North Borneo, has now eight stations with 600 Christians. 
There are fourteen priests, two brothers and nine Francis- 
can sisters. The sisters have two convents where they in- 
struct the girls and small boys. One of the missionaries, 
the Rev. Thomas Jackson, is in this country seeking to 
arouse interest in the mission. 


....The receipts of the American Board for February 
were $47,256.31, as against $53,906.25 for February, 1891. The 
falling off is in donations, which were only $28,798.11, in- 
stead of $37,819.12 as last year. The total for the half year 
is $318,235.98 against $321,008.44. Donations have increased 
$681.57. Legacies have fallen off $3,454.03. 

....The Established Church of Scotland calls fora steam- 
er for use in its East African mission to assist the native 
missionary in traversing the one hundred miles of navi- 
gable river from Blantyre. Over seven hundred pounds 
out of the twelve hundred requisite have been secured. 
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School and College. 


AT a meeting of the trustees of Dart- 
mouth College, March ist, Prof. Wm. J. 
Tucker, of Andover Theological Seminary, 
was elected President of the college. Among 
other names which had been considered for 
the position was that of Prof. A. S. Hardy, 
of Dartmouth, whom, it is said, the stu- 
dents and many of the recent alumni 
greatly favored. Professor Tucker was 
born in Griswold, Conn., in 1839, and was 
educated in tha common schools, Meriden 
Academy, Meriden, N. H., and Dartmouth 
College, being graduated from the latter in 
the class of 1861. He studied for the minis- 
try in Andover Theological Seminary and 
was graduated therefrom in 1866. He was 
pastor of the Franklin Street Congrega- 
tional Church, Manchester, N. H., 1867 to 
1875; Madison Square Presb; terian Church, 
New York City, 1875 to 1880, and has been 
Professor of Homiletics, Andover Theologi- 
cal Seminary, from 1880 to the present time. 
He is one of the editors of the Andover Re- 
view. He is a trustee of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, and received the degree of D.D. from 
that institution in 1875. He has not yet 
announced whether he will or will not 
accept the presidency. The trustees have 
invited President Bartlett to remain at 
Dartmouth as lecturer on Bible and Chris- 
tian Evidences at half his present salary. 
He will probably accept, but has not yet 
decided. 





.... The University of Denver has removed 
its College of Liberal Arts and the academ- 
ical department from the old quarters at 
Fourteenth and Arapahoe Streets, Denver, 
to the fine location ai University Park. 
Ever since Rufus Clark donated eighty 
acres to the university and University Park 
was established, it has been the aim to 
establish the school there. Three years ago 
the first ground was broken at the Park. 
It was near the site of the building just dedi- 
cated, and was for the Chamberlain Ob- 
servatory. The site was changed later, and 
work begun, and now one of the finest and 
most thoroughly equipped astronomical ob- 
servatories in the world stands completed, 
only awaiting the arrival of the monster 
twenty-inch telescope to be open for use. 
Near it stands the smaller students’ obser- 
vatory, and off to the north is the Wycliffe 
home for girls, already overcrowded with 
students. To the west of these buildings, 
in the center of a forty acre campus, and on 
a knoll overlooking the city and the moun- 
tains, the highest point for miles around, 
stands University Hall,the home of the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts. It is built of white 
lava rock, four stories in hight, and sur- 
mounted by a tower, and cost over $80,000. 


.-According to the last report of the 
National Commissioner: of Education for 
the year 1888~-’89,the number of colleges and 
universities in the United States is 384. Of 
these, eleven have productive endowments 
of a million and upward. Harvard heads 
the list with an endowment of $6,705,046; 
Columbia is second with $6,668,966; Cornell 
third, with $4,528,351; Johns Hopkins has 
$3,000,000; California, $1,919,500; Pennsyl- 
vania, $1,469,930; Northwestern, $1,168,400; 
Tulane, $1,102,217; Yale, $1,030,420; De 
Pauw and Amherst, $1,000,000 each. Twen- 
ty-three institutions have between half a 
million and a million. In total amount of 
income, Columbia leads, with $725,885; Har- 
vard is second, with $722,410; Cornell third, 
with $329,811; Michigan fourth, with $274,- 
272; and Yale fifth, with $258,627. This list 
does not include Princeton. Since these 
statistics were gathered, there has been a 
great change in endowments. Immense 
sums of money have gone to colleges and 
universities. 


..Henry C. Minton, D.D., pastor of St. 
John’s Presbyterian Church, San Francisco, 
has been elected Stuart Professor of System- 
atic Theology in San Francisco Theologi- 
cal Seminary, in place of the Rev. Thomas 
Frazier, D.D., resigned, and has entered 
upon his duties. Dr. Minton was graduated 
from Washington and Jefferson College, 
1879, and from the Western Theological 
Seminary, 1882. 


.. The directors of Princeton Theologi- 
cal Seminary have elected the Rev. 
Geerhardus Voss Professor of Biblical 
Theology. He isnow Professor in the in- 
stitution of the Holland Christian Re- 
formed Church at Grand Rapids, Mich. 


..-Mr. John L. Woods, of Cleveland, O., 
has just given $30,000for the women’s col- 
lege connected with the Western Reserve 
University. This makes a total of $225,000 
received during the year for the univer- 
sity, 


-Phenician 








In an interesting article in The Occident, 

the Rev. H. A. Lounsbury calls attention 
to the way the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
in an article by E. B. Tylor, treats the sub- 
ject of trial by ordeal. The Encyclopedia 
says: . 
“The earliest account of such an ordeal is in 
Numbers v, which describes the mode of admin- 
istering toa woman charged with unfaithfulness 
the. bitter water mixed with the dust of the 
tabernacle floor, with the curse laid on it to 
cause her belly to swell and her thigh to fall if 
guilty. Ewald regards the draught as in itself 
barmless, and the operation of this curse on the 
guilty as due to the influence of the mind on the 
body. But the term ‘bitter’ is applied to the 
water before it has been cursed, which suggests 
that it already contained some drug as in the 
poison water ordeal still in constant use over a 
great part of Africa.” 


It is true that this is the earliest account of 
such an ordeal, but Mr. Tylor fails to men- 
tion the great contrast between this and 
other ordeals practiced by savage nations. 
According to all these ordinary ordeals the 
person suspected has to go through fire or 
drink poison, or do something from which 
he can only eseape bya miracle. Theordeal 
kills him if he is innocent. In the case, 
however, of the waters uf jealousy there is 
nothing whatever poisonous used, nothing 
but the ashes of the red heifer mixed with 
dust swept up from the floor of the taber- 
nacle and stirred up in water; nothing but 
what is perfectly harmless, and the person 
could be injured by, it only by miracle or 
fright. This was the only trial by ordeal in 
the Mosaic law and it is entirely in favor of 
the suspected person. There is absolutely 
no reason to imagine that it had been 
drugged as Mr. Tylor suggests. It is called 
bitter after the dirt has been put into it; 
and it was not cursed at all. 


..In the latest volume in the reissue of 
the ‘‘ Records of the Past,’’ Professor Sayce, 
as editor, remarks how the Babylonian con- 


‘quests in Palestine and the profound influ- 


ence they long exerted there, as revealed 
to us by the letters of Tell el-Amarna, at 
last throw light on the personality and 
origin of Nimrod. The Hebrew or Canaan- 
itish proverb which is quoted in Genesis 
(chap. x, 9: ‘He was a mighty hunter before 
the Lord: wherefore it is said, Even as Nim- 
rod the mighty hunter before the Lord’’) 
in reference to him shows that he must 
have been a familiar figure in Canaanitish 
tradition; and the fact that he was a sdn 
of Cush—which.has, of course, nothing to do 
with Cush or Ethiopia—indicates his 
Kassite origin. The seat of Kassite su- 
premacy was Babylon and the adjoining 
cities; it never seems to have been very 
strong in Sumer or Shinar: and we can there- 
fore understand how it could be said of 
Nimrod that “the beginning of his king- 
dom” was ‘‘ Babel and Erech and Accad,” 
Calneh or Kulunu being the only town in 
Sumer over which he claimed rule. More- 
over, it was during the Kassite period of 
Babylonian history that the kingdom of 
Assyria was founded, thus explaining the 
statement of Genesis, that the kingdom 
of Nimrod, which began in northern 
Babylonia, was continued in Assyria; as 
well as the passage in Micah (chap. v. 6: 
“Then shall we,raise up against him seven 
shepherds, and eight principal men. And 
they shall waste “ e land of Assyria with 
the sword, and the land of Nimrod in the 
entrances thereof ”), where the parallelism 


proves that Assyria and “ the land of Nim- 
rod” are synonymous terms. 


..As the result of an examination of 
about forty tombs in the vicinity of Jerusa- 
lem for metrological determination, Mr. W. 
M.-Flinders Petrie finds that twenty-four of 
them were cut after a cubit-measurement of 
22.6 inches; this appears to be the Phenician 
cubit,which at Carthage stood at22.3 inches, 
also perhaps in Sardinia, at 22.1 inches, and 
in the. Hauran at 22.2. However, this de- 
termination of the Phenician.cubit he re- 
gards as of greater value than any of the 
others, because nearer to its original home; 
and he advises that it be taken as the stand- 
ard in future. Furthermore, six tombs, he 
— — 20.57 ieee, 8 gee proves to 

e regular Egyptian cubit, varying as 
this does at home between 20.5 ee 7 
inches. But, the eee = the Kings were 
cut with a measure of 11.77 inches, which is 
very clearly the Roman ‘ot of 11.6 inches, 
or in the provinces, 11.7—a fact which con- 
firms their Roman date. Two other tombs 
may have been excavated on a rather longer 


form of the same measure. Only -one 
of in of.a tomb b would indicate “$ cubit 
2 poohes pri 8 Some reason for 
cubit. ‘The 


sl Teale we the whole investigation is 

that, at least in the later ages, such as the 

Greek and Roman times, to which these 

tombs mostly ny ae mF ye aud 
measures p’ 


and their amounts ter ae into 
count in any stay. be fake. into ne te. 
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BAPTIST. 
EDMONDS, J: 8., Benton, accepts call to Har- 


FIELDEN, J. F., ngpeter. Mass., accepts 
call to Newport, N 


FURMAN, A. J., inst. il 1st, Brandywine, 
Penn. 


MARSH, 8. V., Glen Run, accepts call to Mo- 
nongahela Cit: ty, Penn. 

MEGAIFIELD. E. P., East Westmoreland, 
N. H., resigns. 

PARRISH, Henry, ord. March 2d, Philadel- 
phia, Penn. 


PATTERSON, D. cm aes Moon, accepts call to 
Skaneateles, N 


WILLIAMS, C. Je Philadelphia, Penn., called 
to Lowell, M 
WOELFEIN, C.. : liedaabial accepts call to 
Jersey City, NJ. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 


ALDRICH, Bensamin F. Sanit Ste. Marie, ac- 
cepts call to Lansing, Mich. 
—, RevBeEN A., Spokane Falls, Wash., re- 


BOSTWICK, Etmer D., Ridgway, Penn., called 
to Sheridan, Wvo 

BRIEFS. 4 Na” , Lodi, Mich., accepts call to 

tioc 

sabres Ontver, Providence, IIL, called to 
Nort: i Yarmouth and Pownal, Me. 

BUGBEY, Wrttarp §., South Haven, Mich., 
accepts call to Marysville, 0. 

ee og Hersert F., ord. Feb. 18th, Port- 

BURROUGHS, Cuanues H., Oberlin Sem., 

to Belle Fourche, 8 8.b. 


BUTLER, Frank E., Housatonic, Mass., re- 


CHANDLER, Everett S., Peoria, called to 

rvey, 

COOMBS, Irvinc, Canterbury, accepts call to 
Baptist ch. in South Hampton, N. H. 

CRANE, K. Herpert, Chatham, 0., called to 
New London, Conn. 

DONOVAN, Davin, Little Falls, Minn., resigns. 

EASTMAN, Mrs. Annis F. Sarend signs, ac- 
cepts ts call to West Bloo’ id, N. Y. 

ELLIOTT, Mrs. eer oy Birnamwood, 
accepts call to Norrie, Wis. 

FLORENCE, Epararm W., Waterman, N. Y., 

accepts call to Orleans, Mass. 


SARPUAE Bosman E., Buffalo, called to Lusk, 


yo. 

HACK, Ro.11n T., Belfast, Me., accepts call to 

well, 

mapeeon, H. 'B., ord. Feb. 25th, Barnesville, 
nn. 


Hitt. Espen L., Anna, accepts call to Altona, 


HITCHCOCK, Lyman P., gy gi Sem., called 
to East Longmeadow, M: ass. 


J se Epwin L., Wethersfield, Conn., re- 


JOHNSON, A. K., Oceanside, accepts‘ call to 
Bakersfield and Sumner, Cal 

KENT, LAWRENCE G., Plano, accepts call to 
Forrest, 

KIRKPATRICK, Davin M., Carson City, Mich., 
res’ 

LOOMIS, Err R., Walla Walla, Wash., resigns. 

LUETHI. Louis J., Oberlin Sem., accepts call 
to Freedom, O 

MACK, CHARLES A., 

accepts position with art Chicago Preiticle os 

ciety. 

MARSH, Epwarp L., Andover Sem., called to 
Yarmouth, 

NORTHRUP, "GEO. E., inst. Feb. 26th, McIntosh 
and Forston. Minn 

PENNOCK, BaNsanrx Z: Chesterfield, N. H., 


ts call to gr 
PRESTON, ELMER Cincinnati, called to 


a, Ta. 
qr’ J. LANGDon, cay Sandwich, N. H., 
called to Gardiner, 
REID, ARCHIBALD &., Fuiton, Wis., resi 
SEWELL, BENJAMIN F., g Rock, 
L onsville, 
SPO NER “Antave, Glen Ellyn (Prospect 


resign: 
STROUGH. Moen. "A., Philadelphia, accepts 
call to Greene, 
TENNEY, W. L., Cambridge, called to Win- 
throp ch., Holbrook, Mass. 
TYLER, Amory H., Dover, Mass., resigns. 
WILLARD. HENRY, Chicago, Ti, accepts call 


o Roseland, La. 
WILSON, 7. S., Nichols, accepts call to Lisle, 


WHILEMAN, G. H., Inkster, N. a resigns. 

WILDE, JAMES, White City, resigns. 

WOOD, "ABEL S., ene & accepts “call to Maine 
and Union Center, 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
CALLAGHED. EEK. Weitere Theo. Sem., ac- 
call to Oakmont, Pen 
GOFF, F a L., Milville, O., Wostete call to Afton, 
GILFILLAN, J. 8., inst. recently, Livermore, 


HAL yams, Bellmore, ¥, 5 a 


Ss. 

MoINTIRE G., Co: . Sowert eign Conn., 
ell to New oston, ° 

MOOR ee Bota, New Brighton, Penn., resigns. 
ARTHUR, McCormick e0. 


NESerTT A Wis. - 
NOTESTEIN, W. L., Seville, called to Poland, 


Ohio. 
SCHENCK Harris E., Mt. Riseo. N. Y., ac- 
call to Chambersburg, 
SUTP TEN. LY re F., Clevela 7s “o. called to 
Second C Harton, N- Y. 


egiate Ref. ch. 
THO OMAS, Is4Ac N Lima, 0., accepts call to 


WILSON, A i” B., Chester, accepts call to Edin- 
burg, iil. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


ABON, J. N., Prot. Epis.. Washington, accepts 
cali to Patte Le. » , 


rson, 

nour , E. J., Free Bap., North Lebanon, 
e., 

BUSS. ., Univ., inst. March 6th, Chelsea, 

vet} O. F., Luth., Emporium, Penn., call- 


GALLOWAY, J. B., United Pres., Vernon, 
Wis, nein. 

Rag, J., Laath., Gaeentord, accepts call to 

_ Ne retown, 0. 

iH, M. J., Luth., Fogelsville, called to 

KUNKEL: C. La n, accepts call to 

aa ‘ 

Moog) , Prot. Epis., Austin, Minn., 


pocepte » ae work, Hudson, 
gl SHERWOOD, Prot. Epis., Big 


ar AeBie Mich, resigns Prot. Epis., Eufaula, 


TURNER, T. £., United Pres., Lisbon, Wis., re- 
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Literature. 


re 


fhe prompt mention m our Ust of “ Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us an equivalent to 
their publishers for all volumes received. The inter- 
ests of our readers will guide us im the selection of 
works for further notice 


THE LIFE OF DR. T. M. POST.* 


THE life of Dr. Truman Post was a com- 
bination of pioneering and culture, of 
rude simplicity and high refinement, 
which it would be difficult to find in the 
annals of any country but our own, and 
which we confess with a sigh is perhaps 
no longer possible even here. 

Truman Marcellus Post was one of those 
bright beings of the race of Apollo, who, 
tho not born, as the adage hath it, with a 
gold spoon in his mouth, was born with 
light shining around his person. His boy- 
hood was plain and poor; but in the prim- 
itive simplicity of society at Middlebury, 
Vt., there was very little hardship and no 
social disadvantage in poverty. The little 
red cottage in Judge Seymour's cow pas- 
ture was just as good a place to be born 
in as the spacious mansion of the Judge 
himself, or as the yet more spacious homes 
of the Wainwrights. Dr. Post’s son grows 
enthusiastic in his description of his 
father’s second home at Larrabee’s Point. 
The writer of this notice has beeu there by 
day and by night in all weathers. He has 
gone through the whole gamut of enthu- 
siasm over ‘Old Ti” on the opposite 
shore, and is ready to testify that it would 
take an uncommon amount of the splen- 
dor of a glorified imagination to make 
anything more of that home thana dreary 
cottage on the most desolate landing along 
the shore of Lake Champlain. 

Our biographer, however, is right in his 
sketches of Middleoury, of the college, the 
church, and the social group to which his 
father was admitted, and where he won 
the first, and, so far as he was concerned 
personally, the best victory of his life, 
when he won the heartand hand of Fanny 
Henshaw. The pictures of Middlebury 
and the old New England families there 
are most fascinating and delightful. 

The writer of this notice knew them 
later, while the old simplicity and dignity 
was still undisturbed, but when Dr. Post 
and his brilliant reputation had become 
one of the proud possessions of the col- 
lege. Madame Henshaw presided in old- 
time dignity and graciousness over the 
lovely cottage where she lived. Dr. 
Thomas A. Merrill was living in the splen- 
dor of old age in the full possession of his 
powers. Jvunathan Hagar’s bookstore 
was the clubhouse, where a group of 
Romans, with Senator Phelps, father of 
the late Minister to England, among them, 
provoked the youngsters of the day to 
wonder what they found so amusing in 
the solemn silence of their daily meetings. 
There were the Swifts, the Clevelands, 
the Stewarts, who have since furnished 
Vermont with two governors, the Beck- 
withs, the Starrs, the Wainwrights, the 
beloved physicians ‘‘ Zach” Bass, William 
Bass his .brother, the widely distinguished 
surgeon Dr. Allen, and Horatio Seymour, 
older by one generation than his New York 
namesake and in legal ability his superior. 

With him was his son-in-law, Dr. Post’s 
life-long friend and classmate, Philip 
Battell,of whom we have many glimpses in 
this volume. Pres. Benjamin Labaree had 
not yet come to his throne. The college 
world was presided over by Joshua Bates, 
in the genial dignity of his portly and im- 
posing person; and to finish the picture 
with the last addition required to perfect 
the ideal of an old New England college 
town, we have the mother in Israel, 
Mrs. Miller, whose spacious colonial man- 
sion, with its magnificent acacia trees 
shading the front door, was the open and 
welcome home of the choice spirits of the 
collegiate youth. There young Post was 
cared for in sickness with a motherly 
attention which the son delights to record 
and which we may delight to remember, 
for it was characteristic of the simpler 
student life of those times and is a reminis- 
cence of an old New England college town 








* TRUMAN MARCELLUS Post, D.D. A BIOGRAPHY, 
PERSONAL AND LITERARY. By T. A. Post. Con- 
gregational Sunday-School and Publishing Society, 
Boston and Chicago, $2.50, 
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But fascinating as all this is, the after 
: life to which it is the introduction was no 
less rich and various. Threads of the 
old-time simplicity and pioneering enter- 
are woven together in it. It was 
the day of pioneering, and in the compo- 
sition of this man the pioneer and the 
scholar bore to each other a very sensible 
relationship. His life was neverdull. The 
interest of the occasion, whatever it might 
be, was pretty sure to concentrate itself 
not far from where Truman Poststood. He 
never did anything as another man would 
do it. He became a Christian in a way al- 
together his own. His path into the min- 
istry began regularly enough with a few 
months at Andover, and then broke off, 
apparently abandoned for the law. His 
studies for this new profession consisted 
of a winter at Washington, where he heard 
Webster, Clay, Calhoun, Wirt, Benton, 
Marshall, went to the Supreme Court 
every day and made friends who were 
useful and faithful as long as they lived. 
Somehow he must have acquired about 
this time, at least the look of 
a lawyer, for his son tells us that there 
stands to-day on the records of the Su- 
preme Court of Illinois, a certificate dated 
June, 1833, admitting ‘“‘Truman M. Post 
to practice law as an attorney and coun- 
sellor in all the courts of law and equity 
in the State of Illinois.” The lawyer’s 
career was, however, never begun, and 
that of a minister lay yet in the distance 
with many years of happy pioneering as 
professor in Illinois College, at Jackson- 
ville, intervening. The son’s account of 
these years, their experiences and associ- 
ations, has the picturesque interest which 
attaches to every part of Dr. Post’s life, 
varied as-it was with some tastes of rough 
fare and some sure foregleams of the com- 
ing man. 

Dr. Post’s religious history must have 
begun at a much earlier period than his 
actual connection with the Church. His 
was a scrupulous mind which hung on the 
speculative difficulties of theology. He 
was not able to overcome them and to 
bring himself to make a public confession 
until the year 1834, shortly before his mar- 
riage. He then joined the Congregational 
church, at Jacksonville, where he made 
such progress and became so useful that in 
1840 he was chosen pastor of the church. 
He worked on in that office until he was 
called in 1847 to St. Louis, where he 
achieved his great reputation and re- 
mained to the end of his life. , 

He went to St. Louis as pastor of the 
Third Presbyterian Church; but he went 
in a characteristic way which saved his 
right to certain private convictions which 
had grown very strong in his mind and 
were destined to play a great part in his 
new career. 

The year was 1847. St. Louis was a 
slave city in a slave State. The antislav- 
ery crisis had not come, but was approach- 
ing. Elisha Parish Lovejoy had been 
killed just opposite St. Louis at Alton. 
Dr. Post had strong opinions on the slave 
question. He was, indeed, the unknown 
author of the tremendous “ Address to the 
People of Alton,” published in The New 
York Emancipator. He had also very 
strong and advanced opinions in favor of 
the Congregational order of church govern- 
ment. On both of these points, when called, 
as he now was,toa Presbyterian church ina 
Presbyterian city, he made a full and bold 
statement, insisting that the action of the 
church should be reconsidered, and refus- 
ing to entertain the call until they had 
voted in full view of the facts now pre- 
sented to them. The consequence was a 
larger majority than before. So Dr. Post 
began his ministry in St. Louis free on 
both of these important points. How im- 
portant all this became to him in the 
great struggle against disunion and slav- 
ery, and what an advantage it gave him 
when, a few years later, the large major- 
ity of his church went over to Congrega- 
tionalism’and founded the first church of 
that order in St. Louis, it is easy to see. 

Our biographer does not enter into the 
merits of the controversy which followed 
that event. He gives the main features of 
it, alluding especially to the overwhelm- 
ing statement of the case which appeared 
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ENT of May, 1852; for one‘at least of the 
bitterest attacks on him in this connection 
proceeded from a journal published in this 
city. With this communication the contro- 
versy ended, and Dr. Post was again free 
and master of the situation in St. Louis. 
When the War came Dr. Post enjoyed a 
national reputation, and was the pride of 
the city. , 

What he did with his pen as well as by 
his speeches told mightily on the loyal 
side. Dr. Post published a good deal, and 
his son has given long and well-chosen 
selections from his addresses and other 
work which enable the reader to get the 
measure of the man. He narrowly es- 
caped being a poet. There was much of 
the poetic organization in him. It ap- 
peared in his love of imagery and rhetori- 
cal color, and even more in a certain pen- 
sive strain of mind and character which 
sometimes gave him the impression of a 
melancholy man, and is probably the basis 
of his son’s remark that his great power lay 
in the minor key. In his younger days at 
least he made some respectable essays to- 
ward writing in verse. His greatest power 
probably lay in his personality. Intellect- 
ually he. was a true son of New England— 
bold, free and fearless. Referring to the 
Andover agitation, we find a passage in 
this book which shows the spirit of the 
man, and is worth quoting on its own ac- 
count: 

‘“*T believe there is aroused by all that bas 
passed and the discussions following it a 
widening and deepening consciousness that 
some movement in the direction of the de- 
nounced and dreaded ‘ New Theology,’ as 
it is called, isinevitable in the churches. I 
do not fear it, for 1 believe Christ is above 
it all and is surely leading on and guarding 
his Church in what will ultimate in true 
and vital progress. I think that after the 
present temporary agitation is lulled there 
will be found to have been achieved, 
through Providence overruling all, a tol- 
eration for a larger liberty of thought or of 
agnosticism in certain departments of, dog- 
matic theology.” 

His services to Congregationalism in 
the West were endless both in number 
and variety, while all over the field from 
the Mississippi to the Atlantic Ocean kre 
fulminated on the platform and was 
sought and admired as one of the great 
orators of the Congregational pulpit. The 
volume before us contains many brilliant 
examples of what he did in this way. 

A NEW CRITICAL EDITION OF 

JOSEPHUS. 


BY THE REV. PROF. B. PICK, PH.D. 











A NEW edition of Josephus was a long-felt 
desideratum, Since Hudson’s publication 
in 1720, and Havercamp’s in 1726, Cardwell 
examined the manuscript anew, but only 
published De Bello Judaico libri septem 
(Oxford, 1837). The editions which were 
published from time to time mostly repro- 
duced Havercamp’s text. The task of,pub- 
lishing a new and critical edition was a very 
difficult one; but Prof. Benedict Niese, of 
Marbury, betook himself to the work,and 
after many years of the most painstaking 
labor he published, in 1885, the second vol- 
ume of the “Jewish Antiquities,’’ embrac- 
ing Books 6-10. In 1887 he issued the first 
five books of the ‘‘ Antiquities’’; in 1889, as 
Volume V, the two books against Apion; 
in 1890 the fourth volume, embracing Books 
16-20 of the “‘ Antiquities”’ and the Life of 
Josephus; and in 1892 the third volume, or 
Books 11-15 of the ‘‘Antiquities.”’ In this 
last volume the editor gives an account of 
the different manuscripts which he perused. 
It is interesting to know that since the 
ninth century the author’s name is called 
Josephus; before that time it is written 
"Iéonroc, Josepus, Joseppus, Josippus. The 
various readings are given under the text 
to such an extent that coming generations 
will find an inexhaustible mine of informa- 
tion. The following example will illustrate 
the fact that Niese’s edition is superior to 
the textus receptus: According to the lat- 
ter, the time from Adam to the Deluge is 
given as 2,656 years; Codex Oxoniensis reads 
2,262. The number 2,656 was, no doubt, 
corrected according to the Hebrew text, 
which gives the number 1,656, but in such 
a way that the first number was blended 
with the original number. After all, the 
number 2,656 comes nearer the Septuagint 
than the Hebrew or Samaritan text; for 
according to the Septuagint the Deluge 


the Samaritan only reckons 1,307 years. 
Which date is the correct one is certainly 
hard to tell. For much as the Hebrew, Sa- 
maritan and the Septuagint differ from 
each other, the chronologers differ fully 
as much. Thus the year of the Deluge is 
put by Scaliger in 2305, Petavius 2329, Us- 
sher 2349, Jackson 3171, Bengel 2297, “‘L’ Art 
de Vérifier les Dates’’ 3308, Frank and Gat- 
terer 2526, Tiele 2509, Seyffarth 3447-’46, 
Greswell, 2348-47, Jatho 2619, Niebuhr 2507, 
Quandt 2492, E. von Bunsen 2360, Raska 
2361, Béhmer 2332. Gumpach 2298, Floigl 
1902, and (independent of biblical numbers) 
J. Bunsen 9252. 

In the last volume published by Niese 
the editor has some remarks, also, on the 
famous testimony of Josephus concerning 
Christ. The testimony is found in the 
“ Antiquities,” xviii, 3, 3. The literature 
on this passage of Josephus is not small, 
and scholars are divided on that point. 
Some contend for the genuineness of the 
passage, others for the interpolation, and 
still others reject it as spurious. To the 
latter belongs also Niese. The passage was 
not known to Origen; otherwise he would 
have certainly mentioned it. For in pas- 
sages in which Origen speaks of James, the 
brother of our Lord, he mentions the praise 
which Josephus bestowed on James, altho 
he (Josephus) did not believe in Jesus as 
the Christ. Had Origen known the Jose- 
phine passage he would have spoken differ- 
ently. Between the time of Origen and 
Eusebius the famous passage found its way 
into the text of Josephus; and since the 
time of Eusebius, who is the first to quote 
this passage, it was regarded as genuine. 
In the sixteenth century criticism on that 
passage commenced, and ever since the 
question as to the pro and contra has been 
in vogue. 

Niese has so arranged the text that the 
paragraphs are marked on the one side of 
the text, the lines on the other. Between 
the text and the critical apparatus refer- 
ences to the Old Testament and to such 
passages in which the same narrative al- 
ready occurs, are given. 

ALLEGHENY, PENN. - 
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THoMAS Y. CROWELL & Co. publish, we 
supposein anticipation of the approaching 
Lenten season, three pungent, practical ad- 
dresses by E. S. Elliott, Conflicting Duties 
(reprinted from the twentieth thousand), 
Expectation Corner; or, Is Your Door 
Open? Being Some Fireside Thoughts for 
the King’s Pensioners (reprinted from the 
eighty-fifth thousand), and Do we Believe 
it? A Home Question (reprinted from the 
sixteenth thousand). These little books 
have had an enormous circulation in Eng- 
land. They are simple, direct and sensible 
and bring the main question home to con- 
science with a kind of persuasive reason- 
ableness which it is difficult to evade. 
Our Lord’s Life. By James Strong, S.T.D., 
LL.D. (Hunt & Eaton, New York. 45 
cents.) This little volume is substantially 
a condensation of the “‘Harmony of the 
Gospels,’”’ published by Dr. Strong, Presi- 
dent of Drew Seminary, in 1852. It is a 
handy book in size, which might easily slip 
into a coat pocket and gives, in the words of 
the four Gospels, according to the Common 
Version, a continuous narration of our 
Lord’s Life. The manual is provided with 
a full table of contents, tables of weights, 
measures, money, time and winds, anda 
Textual Index. The Story of the Token 
as belonging to the Sacrament of the Lor d’s 
Supper. By Robert Shiells. (John Ireland, 
New York. 75 cents.) We have read this 
little book with much interest, as a me- 
morial of primitive and heroic times. The 
custom of giving tokens has not so far 
passed out of the memory of living men as 
the author seems to assume, and there are 
many to whom his book will be a welcome 
reminder of customs that prevailed in their 
own early life. We doubt much whether 
the white stone promised in Rev. ii, 17, isan 
allusion to tokens used for admission to the 
Lord’s Table, or whether anvthing like 
scriptural authority can be cited for the 
custom, beyond the very general use in all 
countries and among all peoples of tokens 
or tickets to assemblies intended in any 
sense to be private. The little volume 
closes with a chapter on the use of commu- 
nion tokens in the United States which 
seems to show that the custom has not pre- 
vailed as widely here as we supposed, 


The Ordinance of 1787 and the War of 
1861. By Wager Swayne. (C. G. Burgoyne, 
New York.) This interesting piece of crit. 
ical historic work has grown out of an ad- 
dress delivered before New Y ork Command 
ery of the militaryorder of the Loyal Le- 
gion by General Swayne. It does not bring 
new documents or new evidehce into the 
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ease. The address, which by the way is 
transformed into a historical essay iu this ~ 
publication, is rich in curious facts as to 
that far from creditable portion of Ameri- 
can history, the treatment by the National 
Congress of the soldiers and officers of the 
Revolutionary Army. As to the Ordinance 
of 1787 and the exclusion of slavery from 
the Northwest Territory, General Swayne 
comes to the conclusion which we have ex- 
pressed more than once that Manasseh Cut- 
ler was to be credited with that great piece 
of legislation above all other men. We are 
glad also to note that General Swayne takes 
the more worthy view of that large man. 
The opinion of him expressed by McMasters 
is far more characteristic of the historian 
and his methods than it is of Dr. Cutler. 
General Swayne’s address is one of the 
many good monographs in American his- 
tory which have been recently published. 


The Critical Review of Theological and 
Philosophical Literature. Edited by Prof. 
S. D. F. Salmond, D.D. We have before us 
volume I of the new British magazine 
of current theological and philosophical 
literature. It contains the four numbers 
of the Review’s first year, and indicates the 
plan of the Review and the general idea 
with which it is to be managed. Thelist of 
contributors is large and brilliant, includ- 
ing in it the best-known names among the 
non-Episcopal British divines and some 
others. The work is to be managed on a 
broad, free and comprehensive basis of 
Catholic Evangelicalism, very much, we sup- 
pose, a8 in another department of theolog- 
ical learning The Expositor hasbeen. Re- 
cent books in theology and philosophy will 
be reviewed by competent scholars, and the 
quarterly tables are intended to post the 
readers of the Review as to the theological 
and philosophical publications of the quar- 
ter. It is intended that the Review shall be 
for English readers very much what Har- 
nack and Schiirer’s Theologische Litera- 
turzeitung, or Lipsius’s Theologischer 
Jahresbericht are in Germany. There is 
nothing exactly corresponding to them in 
our language. The magazine will! not rep- 
resent any section of the Evangelical 
Church, but will contain articles represent- 
ing different lines of study and thought in 
all branches of the Evangelical Churca. It 
will notice articles in other Journals, home 
and foreign, and give a chronicle of impor- 
tant. quarterly publications and digests of 
theological magazines, etc. 


In the ‘‘ American Science Series, Briefer 
Course,” we find an abridgment of Profess- 
or James’s larger work on the “ Principles 
of Psychology,’’ published under the title 
of Psychology by William James, Professor 
of Psychology in Harvard University. 
(Henry Holt & Co., New York. 31.60.) The 
larger work has been reviewed at length in 
our columns, and we need only add as to the 
present edition that it is designed for class- 
room use and that to make it available for 
this purpose the polemical matter, the 
historical matter, the metaphysical di cus- 
sions, speculative passages, quotations and 
book-references of the larger edition are 
omitted and a few brief chapters on the 
senses are added to help out the physiology 
of the manual. Chapters on pleasure, pain, 
esthetics and the moral sense are still want- 
ing. The author explains that he has been 
unable to supply them, but hopes to do so 
in a future edition. 


The Church Catechism, Its History and 
Contents. A Manual for Teachers and 
Students. By the Rev. A. J. C. Allen, M.A. 
(Longmans, Green & Co., New York. $1.25.) 
This convenient and useful little manual 
was prepared by the author for his own 
use as Principal of the Chester Diocesan 
Training College. It is crammed with 
knowledge and with suggestions. <A better 
practical guide for the study of the Angli 
can Catechism could not be asked for. The 
American modifications of the catechism are 
explained and discussed in the supplement. 
The historical notes, introduced on every 
page and for the illustration of every point, 
are particularly useful. The author’s theo- 
logical position is that of an Anglican in 
solid agreement with his Church, but not 
of extreme High Church. He is, we under- 
stand, an admirer and a student of Maurice. 


The Sermon Bible. (A. C. Armstrong & 
Son, New York. $1.50.) This help for 
preachers who cannot originate their own 
sermons has now advanced to the eighth 
volume, which covers every New Testament 
text from John iv to Acts vi, with a com- 
plete sermon sketch, based on some first-rate 
example on every text in order, this supple- 
mented with a full paragraph of references 
for reading. These references are good; and 
if the user would look them up and read 
them through he would probably find 
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man who relies on the sketches will be par- 
alyzed by them and halt in his career on his 
crutches. We have said this before of this 
series and others like them, and fear we 
shall have to say it again. 


+ 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. GEORGE Parsons LATHROP will 
bring out a volume of verse with the Scrib- 
ners at an early date. 








.... The Macmillans announce a new edi- 
tion of Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s novels, in 
monthly volumes at one dollar each. 


..Dr. Cyrus Edson contributes to the 
current number of The North American a 
sensible paper on the question, “Do We 
Live too Fast?” 


..Tennyson’s drama, which is also in 
preparation for the stage, is to be published 
this month with the title “The Forester 
Robin Hood and Maid Marian.” 


.... The American Naturalist bas passed 
into the hands of Binder & Kelly of Phila- 
delphia. Its issues have fallen somewhat 
behind, but they promise that it will be 
brought up to date and kept so. 


..Lord Rosebery has written a preface 
to the new Reader for Elementary Schools 
in England, entitled ‘‘ Round the Empire,” 
which has been prepared by Mr. George R. 
Parkin, and which will be published by 
Cassell & Co. 


...» The Chautauqua lectures for the sum- 
mer of 1892,on American History and Litera- 
ture, include courses by Dr. Edward Eggle- 
ston, Prof. Moses Coit Tyler and Prof. J. H. 
Gilmore. Among the other lecturers are 
Prof. H. H. Boyesen, President Merrill E. 
Gates, Prof. J.G. Schurman, the Rev. Dr. 
W. 5S. Rainsford, Mrs. Florence Howe Hall, 
and D. R. Ogden Doremus. 


... The issue of the “‘ English Men of Let- 
ters’’ Series, that valuable collection of 
books published by the Macmillans, which 
has been held in abeyance since the appear- 
anceof the “Life of Keats,” by Sidney Colvin 
several years ago,is to be resumed. The 
new addition is to be a monograph on Car- 
lyle by Professor Nichol, of Glasgow, author 
of the “ Byron,” in the same series. 


--.-The best things in The Atlantic for 
this month are: ‘‘ The American Pessimist,” 
a capital essay by Gamaliel Bradford, Jr.; 
‘Doubts about University Extension,” by 
Prof. G. H. Palmer, of Harvard; ‘‘ Thomas 
Chandler Haliburton,” by Blake Crofton; 
“‘Harvest-Tide on the Volga,” by Isabel 
Hapgood, and *‘ The Children’s Poets,’’ by 
Agnes Repplier. The verse of the number 
is sadly inferior stuff. 


.. The New England Magazine for March 
has a fully illustrated article on Louisa 
May Alcott and her Concord home. An- 
other illustrated paper of the same kind is 
“ Bryant’s New England Home.” “ Har- 
vard Clubs and Club Life” is a third contri- 
bution of more than local interest; and Mil- 
waukee comes in for an ample description. 
It is a pity tosee Mr. Blackburn Harte’s 
literary essays, “‘ In a Corner at Dodsley’s,”’ 
thrust out among the advertisements. 


.. The first number of Two Tales has 
just made its appearance in Boston. It is 
a twenty-six page weekly of magazine size, 
issued at ten cents a copy,four dollars a 
year, printed simply and readably without 
pretension. It publishes two short stories 
in each number with no other reading 
matter whatever. The good-will of some 
of our best writers has been secured for its 
pages. The present issue contains tales by 
Mary E. Wilkins and A.C. Gordon; while 
among other contributors are to be Sarah 
Orne Jewett, Mary Hartwell Catherwood, 
Mrs. Burton Harrison, Hopkinson Smith, 
Jalian Hawthorne, Herbert D. Ward and 
Robert Grant. The idea is a good one and 
promises success. 


.. The “ Fiction, Fact and Fancy Series ”’ 
is announced by Messrs. Charles L. Web- 
ster & Co. It will be composed of neatly 
bound and attractive little volumes of fic- 
tion, essays, monographs, correspondence 
and poetry, chiefly by American authors. 
The series will be edited by Arthur Sted- 
man, and will be published at regular in- 
tervals and at popular prices. The first 
number of this series will be ‘‘ Merry Tales 
by Mark Twain.” For the second number 
Mr. Poultney Bigelow has been asked to 
gather in book form his various articles on 
“The German Emperor and his Eastern 
Neighbors.” Interesting personal notes of 
his old playmate’s boyhood and education 
are given, together with a description of 
the Emperor’s army, his course an 
since his accession, and the condition of 
= on the Russian aud Ramanian fron- 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Now Ready. Anew Novel by Hon. Emily 
Lawless, author of ** Hurrish,’’ etc. 


Grania: 

The Story of an Island. By Hon. EMILY 
LAWLEss, author of “Hurrish,” etc. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 





Now Ready Third Edition in 1 vol., 
cloth, $1.00. 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD'S NEW NOVEL. 


Also the Library Edition printed in larger 
type, on better paper. 2 vols., 12mo, 
cloth, in box, $8.00. 


The History of David Grieve, 


By Mrs. HuMPHRY WARD, author of “ Rob- 
ert Elsmere,” etc., etc. Third edition. 

In one volume. 12mo, cloth, gilt, $1.00. 
“What 


“We have been .Y the spell of this book, and 
er 


met oc acknowledge romance. 
of genius throbs in {t, and the glamour of a great 
nm plays over it.”—-Independent. 





Uniformly bound. New 
$1.00 each. 


The Lesson of the Master, 


And Other Stories. By HENRY JAMEs, av- 
thor of ‘‘ The Europeans,” etc. 


Denzil Quarrier. 


By GEORGE GISSING, author of ‘“‘ Demos,” 
“The Nether World,” ete. 


Mariam: 


Or, Twenty-one Days. By HORACE VICTOR. 


Novels. Price 





Now Ready. New Edition. Uniform with 
“ The Makers of Florence.”’ $8.00. 


Jerusalem : 


The Holy City—Its History and Hope. By 
Mrs. OLIPHANT, author of “ The Makers 
of Venice,” “Royal Edinburgh,” etc. 
W.th 50 illustrations. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt, $3.00. 
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The Statesman’s Year Book, 
1892. 


Statisticai and Historical Annual of the 
States of the Civilized World. Edited 
by J. Scott KELTIE, Librarian to the 
Royal Geographical Society. 








Twenty-ninth Annual Issue. 
$3.00. 
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12mo, cloth, 


required; 0 on whole a perfect, work.” —Atheneum. 


“The clearest and truest picture that has ever been 
presented of the real Government of Great Britain.” 
—Review of Reviews. 
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ITS RISE AND PROGRESS. By HENRY 
JEPHSON. 2 vols., large crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt, $4.00. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF ITALY. 


By Pav. BourGeET. Translated by Mary 
zo Serrano. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, wilt top, 


A pes. and unconventional volume. Cathe- 
Iandsca, these 


ps yt the subjects of its M. Bourget 
has the rare art of omitti heediess details: his read 





MY LADY’S DRESSING ROOM. 


A Manual of the Toilet. Ada from the 
French of the Baronne 

troduction and notes by HA’ 

BARD AYER. With portrait. Dainty cov- 
er, gilt top. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 


Baronne Staffe’s book as an admirable and 


the 
—— a" especially adapted to the needs of 


“ Infinite Riches in a Little Room.” 

. CASSELL’S COMPLETE 
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IN TENT AND BUNGALOW, 


By ‘“‘An Idle Exile,” author of “Indian 
Jayis, ” ete. 1 vol., 12mo, unique cloth 
coat 50 cents. (The ‘ ‘Unknown” Li- 


RENEE AND COLETTE. 


By Desut LAFOREsT. Translated from the 
Mrs. Benjamin Lewis. 1 .vol., 
12mo, cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 


THE ANGULAR STONE. 


By EmILIA PARDO BAZAN puthor of “A 
Christian Woman, A’ Wedd ding Trip,”’ 
“* Morrifia,” etc. from the 
pe by Mary J. | a ogy 1 vol., 12mo, 

h, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Cassell Publishing Company, 


104 ard 106 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


;| HOUGHTON MIFFLIN &C0:'S 


NEW BOOKS. 


an GOLDEN GOSSIP. 


A Neighborhood Story, showing the 
excellent effect of good gossip, with a kind 
motive. By Mrs. A. D. T. WHITNEY, author 
of ‘‘ The Gaywerthys,” etc. $1.50. 


EQUATORIAL AMERICA. 
book 


full of information, describing 
a Visit to St. Thomas, Martinique, Barba- 
does, and the principal Capitals of South 
America, By MATURIN M. BALLOU, author 
of ‘“‘ Due West,” etc. $1.50. 


THE RATIONALE OF MESMERISM. 


An interpretation uf mesmeric phenom- 
ena, by A. P. SINNETT, author of “ The Oc- 
cult World,” ‘“ Esoteric Buddhism,”’’ etc. 
16mo. $1.25. 


ROGER HUNT. 


A Novel, bringing out ina striking way 
the possible gains and losses in a married 
life of thorough selfishness. By CELIA P. 
WOOLLEY, author of ‘ Rachel Armstrong,” 
and “* A Girl Graduate.” 16mo, 1.25. 
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BOOKS AT LIBERAL DISCOUNTS. 


A Dollar Calendar Given Away. 

A beautiful 12-page Calendar entitled ‘“‘Happy Day 
Calendar” with every order over $2.00. 

This beautiful Calendar is sold for $1.00 retail. 


Before Buyiug Beoks Write for Quotations. 


An assortment of catalogues sent for 10-cent stamp. 
Special slips of books at reduced prices sent for 
5-cent stamp. Orders solicited. 


F. E. GRANT, Books, 7 West 42d 8t., N. Y. 


Mention this Advertisement and receive a discount. 
EDUCATION. 
Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls. 


Preparation for Harvard examinations, and all 
Colleges for Women. 
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D, APPLETON & CO,’S 


NEW BOOKS. 
THE OAK: 


A Study in Botany. By H.~ MARSHALL 
Warp, F.R.S. The third volume in the 
Modern Science Series, edited by Sir 
JOHN LUBBOCK. With 53 Illustrations. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.00, 

“The Modern Science Series” is designed primarily 
for the educated layman who needs to know the pres- 
ent state and result of scientific investigation, and 
who has neither time nor i ition to b a 
specialist on the subject which his i 
Each book will be complete in itself, and, while thor- 
oughly scientific in treatment, its subject will, as far 
as possible, be presented in language divested of 


needless technicalities. Illustrations will be given 
wherever needed by the text. 


MY GUARDIAN, 


By ADA CAMBRIDGE, author of “‘The Three 
Miss Kings,” “‘ Not All in Vain,” etc. 
Illustrated. No. 89, Town and Country 
Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 
$1.00. 
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Music for Haster. 


Christ our Passover. Qt. and cho., Marsh, 
20 cents. All Hail. Qt. and cho., Hoyt, 15 
cents. I Will Sing. Solos and cho., Farmer, 
2 cents. Crown Him Everlasting King. Qt. 
and cho., Warren, lb cents. Christour Pass- 
over. Qt. and cho., Whiteley, 0 cents. Early 
at the Peep of Day. Solo., Van-Lennep, 15 
cents. Christ the Lord is Risen. Solo, Qt. and 
cho., Holden, 25 cents. Angels Roll the Rock 
Away. Anthem, Holden, 25 cents. Heis Risen. 
Solo and Qt., Dressler, 15 cents. Alleluia: 
Christ it Risen. Qt. and cho., Danks, 30 cents. 
A ls Roll the Rock. Solos, etc., Thomas, 25 

cents. Awake Glad mer Process. march and 
cho., Holden, ° cents. rist the Lord is 
Risen Qt.and liam cents. Sing- 

Birds. . and cho. arren, 30 cents. 
UU Font with Roses. Qt. and che. War- 
ren, 30 cents. Christ’s Resurection. 8. 8. Ser- 
bad, No.7, Danks,5 cents. Merrily the Easter 

Carol, Danks, 5 cents. Over Mt. Olivet. 
Carel. “Danks, 5 cents. Ye Hoppy Easter Day. 
Carol, Danks, 5 cents. First Easter Day. 
Carol, Whiteley, cents. Carol Annuals, 1 to 
17, various authors, 5 cents each. 

Complete catalog free on 
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best known qm. tice $1.25. King 
Rudeness, by Jas. R. Murray, a charming new 
Cantata for children. Price 30 cents. Popular 
Songs. The best collection in the mar- 
ket, ares the latest and best sons* 3? oot 
cents, Anthem Jewels 
Desks” Anthems for opening and » By. of 
services, offertory, etc., etc., 64 pages. Price 
cents. Collections of Latest and 
‘ocal and Instrumental Music. Complete 
lists of contents furnished on application. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


Financial. 


BUSINESS IN EUROPE. 
THE immediate outlook for both busi- 


_ness and finances in Europe is not good. 


We must admit the fact, tho reluctantly; 
for there cannot be a general increase in 
prosperity in the United States while our 
next-door neighbor, nationally speaking, 
with whom we are continually trading 
and to whom we look for capital, is suffer- 
ing from a serious depression. England 
is indeed apparently in the best position 
of them all, yet business is dull there, 


-with credit not yet restored and prices 


showing a downward tendency. Trade 
reports from the different trade centers of 
Great Britain are unsatisfactory. Coal, 
by reason of the strike, is rising, while 
pig iron seems likely. to go lower. The 
Baring troubles are not yet settled, while 
the new Murrieta Company, formed to 
bring the old firn out of the financial 
mire, is meeting with difficulties. 

As to national finances, the prospects 
are not bright. Greece, it is reported, 
must compromise with its creditors and 
scale down its debt. As to Spain and 
Portugal, no one can foresee how they 
will come out. The fall of the French 
Cabinet must introduce confusion into the 
industrial and financial policy of France 
fora time at least. The bread riots in 
Germany, due, as far as we can make ont, 
to hunger and not to politics, are serious 
signs of a business derangement in that 
country which must work itself out only 
after much loss and suffering. The num- 
ber of unemployed men in the city of 
Vienna is said to be 40,000, so that the 
same industrial crisis exists in Austria as 
in Germany. Russia, as we all know, is 
suffering from a famine which simply ap- 
pals us with its immensity. The grav- 
est fears are felt about the finances of 
Italy and the ability of the Italian people 
to carry the necessary burdens. Turn 
where we will among the prominent na- 
tions of Europe, we find more or less in- 
dustrial depression, loss of capital, stagna- 
tion of business, and even a lack of food. 

The condition of the United States is in- 
deed favorable by comparisor No ‘such 
prevailing distress is here, no such losses 
to those in business. The essential sound- 
ness of American industries is acknowl- 
edged even in Europe, tho all credit there 
has received a blow which prevents full 
confidence in any enterprise. The favor- 
able natural resources and circumstances 
of our country have never before appear- 
edin so strong alight. Yet it behooves 
us to be humble rather than boastful. A 
combination of natural and _ political ad- 
vantages protects the United States against 
such depression and distress as are now 
prevailing abroad. If, however, the com- 
mercial history of the last half century 
has a lesson for us, it is that the nations of 
the world are becoming each year more 
and more interdependent. The commer- 
cial world is a body; if the foot or the eye 
suffers the whole trading body suffers 
with it. The recent great advances in cer- 
tain lines of American securities are legit- 
imate, in so faras the properties repre- 
sented are individually helped by the situ- 
ation as developed and changed regarding 
them. But to argue from the individual 
railway to our industrial system as a 
whole, which some seem inclined to do, is 
dangerous. 

There is, of course, no reason for any 
general alarm, nor would we be in any 
way understood as implying such a thing; 
on the contrary, THE INDEPENDENT is a 
consistent ‘‘ bull on the country,” as the 
Stock Exchange phrase goes. But this is 
not to say that any professional or mer- 
cantile reader ought, hecause of the ad- 
vance in certain stocks, to think that we 
are advising him to launch out into ex- 
tensions of business without most careful 
thought. On the contrary, while con- 
vinced of the security of American busi- 
ness in general, it is the part of wisdom to 
follow closely the progress of affairs in 
Europe. Itis not possible for bad features 
to develop abroad without having some in- 
fluence upon the commerce and trade of 
the United States. These may not, ought 
not to bring upon us anything of the dis- 
tress and loss which we see, with so much 
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sympathy, abroad; but they can—and 
doubtless will—influence our business to 
the extent of checking for the time our 
advancing prosperity and putting us tem- 
porarily into a position where our trading 
will not increase, tho it may not decline; 
In short, the unfortunate condition of 
the great European nations should im- 
press upon Americans the simple need of 
caution; that until there is a turn abroad 
we must be careful in our business, seek- 
ing first of all for stability and not allow- 
ing speculative profits to lead us far from 
a conservative path. 


- 
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OUR CURRENCY. 


PAST MISTAKES AND PRESENT DAN- 
GERS. 


BY THE HON. JOHN V. FARWELL. 


Our Civil War has justly been credited 
with bringing to the United States three 
great national blessings, viz.: The aboli- 
tion of slavery, a national currency in- 
stead of State banks, and a tariff to de- 
velop and protect our great manufactur- 
ing interests. 

I think it may be adjudged also, as the 
most potent cause of one great curse, not 
only to the United States, but the world, 
viz., the demonetization of silver. Let 
us look at some of the reasons for such a 
view. The overshadowing one was our 
colossal national debt of $8,000,000,000, 
contracted under a bimetallic standard of 
154 to 1 (which was then in use interna- 
tionally), and was floated at home and 
abroad at large discounts, varying with 
the varying credit of the country during 
that memorable struggle of four years 
for ‘‘a government by the people and for 
the people,” with a patriotism that never 
flinched until it was done, tho 1,000,000 
lives went into immortal history along 
with those paltry dollars. Both together 
saved the Government to the race and for 
the world. 

After the clese of the War, the one 
problem which filled every patriotic head 
and heart was, How can we ever pay this 
debt? Taxes of all sorts were freely sub- 
mitted to, and even some of our wisest 
men advocated the issue of gold bonds in 
order to create a readier market for them. 
This was the first great mistake in man- 
aging our debt. - The next was in sending 
to a European monetary conference in 
1867 men who favored a single gold stand- 
ard for the world. 

The next was a recommendation by 
Senator Sherman, as Chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee in 1868, that the United 
States adopt such a standard, which could 
not then become a law. The argument 
was most conclusive against it, viz., that 
a debt contracted under a bimetallic stand- 
ard ought not tobe paid in gold, as the 
demonetization of silver would increase 
its value immensely, and thus increase the 
burden of our enormous debt by such in- 
crease, whatever it might be. In 1871 
Germany demonetized silver, with the 
golden fruits of her French war, and was 
then the largest foreign holder of our 
bonds. 

Our next mistake was the fraudulent 
demonetization of silver under the guise 
of amendments to our coinage laws in 
1873, which could not be done in due 
course of honest legislation in 1868. 
Whatever interests Senator Sherman may 
have consulted, from 1867 to 1873, as a 
basis for financial legislation, in which it 
must be admitted he has been the main 
factor, it is clear that this legislation was 
in favor of bondholders, who have been 
paid in gold, with which they can now 
biiy 40 per cent. more of any other kiod of 
property, than they could if silver had 
never been demonetized, and the people 
have had to make up that difference out 
of their hard earnings. No other’ nation 
on earth could or would have paid such a 
debt in thirty years, and no other nation 
could or would have demonetized silver in 
the face of it with any fair discussion of 
its results, thus adding to the debt, and at 
the same time reducing the means of pay- 
ing it. 

Five years of depression in trade, caused 
by the inevitable decline in silver and in 
prices of all other commodities, particu- 
larly farm products, created such a rev- 

















olution in our countzy on this mistake of 
1878, that in 1878 our Congress legalized a 
limited silver coinage of $2,000,000 per 
month, and sent delegates to another 
monetary conference in Paris to remone- 
tize silver, and Secretary Sherman, oar 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, wrote Mr. 
Grossbeck—one of them—recognizing the 
great mistake of 1873 in demonetizing sil- 
ver; but it was too late, the mischief had 
been done. Our immense debt was now 
funded into gold bonds. Would foreign 
or home holders now legislate to reduce 
the value of gold, as they had before done 
in 1871 and 1873 to increase it? Did Sena- 
tor Sherman know what the result of sil- 
ver demonetization would be from 1867 to 
1873, when it was perfected? or was he 
acting under interested advice from the 
great financiers of Wall and Lombard 
Streets (holders of our bonds) and discov- 
ered his mistake when it was too late to 
mend it? 

I leave some one else to answer who 
can, and, when that is done, I would sug- 
gest that the growing and pressing de- 
mands of labor unions in all countries, for 
a fair share of vanishing profits of trade 
and commerce since silver was demone- 
tized, must be met in some way, to give 
permanence to property values as well as 
money, instead of a constant increase in 
money values as compared with property, 
or anarchy will spill more blood in Ger- 
many than was spilled in France to give 
her a gold standard, and Farmers’ Alliances 
and Knights of Labor in America will in- 
augurate a war on capital that will not 
end until the Government is invoked to 
run railroads and banks, especially, and 
the abuse of our tariff economy at the 
same time brings free trade, when we will 
be least prepared for it with a sound in- 
ternational currency; and then what? 
Financial chaos, as the foundation for 
sucha currency, instead of an enlightened 
foresight that will give it to us now with- 
out a financial revolution. 

So much for past mistakes and present 
speculations as to their causes and results, 
just to prepare the way to the one great 
question, ‘‘ Shall we now eclipse all the 
mistakes of the past (intended or not by 
their authors) by attempting, alone, to 
make silver what it was before demone- 
tization, international money? A ma- 
jority Congressional report full of false 
promises and reasoning, measured by past 
history, says that we can do this. 

I am not adding anything to prophetical 
literature on this subject by saying with 
the minority that sound reasoning, based 
on the facts of that history, says most 
emphatically that Free Coinage without 
an international agreement, will necessa- 
rily give us a single silver standard, unless 
our banking houses can control results in 
their own interests by co-operation with 
the Government, and retain our gold in 
the face of a great temptation to accept 
its terms, and, in advance, get control of 
all the gold in the country, for the premi- 
um that has obtained internatione!ly, 
and will continue to prevail, until other 
nations join us to legalize a permanent 
ratio, as money, between gold and silver. 

Ever since we began coining silver 
(without such law) silver has continually 
declined, tho we have absorbed most of 
our own product at our mints. If the 
world needs silver as money, joined to 
gold by a legal ratio, our absorption of it 
to the full extent of our currency wants, 
by free coinage, will only delay an inter- 
national ratio for the use of both (in my 
opinion), as we by so doing increase the 
supply of gold for gold countries; and 
hence I conclude that not another dollar 
of silver should be coined by our mints, 
until an international agreement is 
reached, if we really wish to reach that 
result. 

Let us collect every dollar of trade bal- 
ances in our favor, in gold, or in our se- 
curities payable in gold, and. thus make 
ourselves strongest in the things that the 
world wants most; and then we can get a 
bimetallic standard, and not before. 

Let us legislate on this subject, in the 
interests of our whole people, and not for 
any one class, as we have done since the 
War, and soon Farmers’ Alliances and 
Labor Unions will melt into the bosom of 
any party wise enough to grasp and settle 
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this subject by laws instead of the arts of 








NEW YORK NATIONAL EXCHANGE BANK. 
the demagog. | ROUEN 65. 65:55: ca c0 ssid aie oniv hess ex 4 

I notice in the London Times a state- Sete, Sok 0 e'g abe 9% osgins ee 8 essce a 
ment that the Caloutta Chamber of Com- | Undivided profits....0.000.007. "563 
merce has memorialized the Government SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK. 
of India on the continued decline in silver, MATOOB sn. cece seeder cnencces $7,272,475 
and advises a gold standard as the only | Surplus 2272200077007. Ipoton 
remedy, unless silver is remonetized, | Undivided profits................ 56,774 
internationai!y. SIXTH NATIONAL BANK. 

They have free coinage there, and silver Capital cocks girs *hegiee stom “ee 
is their only money, measured by nearly ont oe Ete we ek 200,000 
$800,000,000 (much more than we have); Undivided profits eesescccces eee 152,305 
and yet the magic of free coinage there UNITED STATES NATIONAL BANK, : 
deed. net atvee'a Gécline, ‘Ie ib not ebeo- Resources eeu + 12 se seine cea $10,927,888 

BO eS SE eg ees 500,000 
lutely certain that if India adopts a gold | Surplus........................06. 500,000 
standard, gold will rise more rapidly than Undivided profits................ 74,472. 
aetna WESTERN NATIONAL wer es 

if not, then economic laws must be JUPCES. -- 0s reece cece receseereees , 
versed by that magical craze of free pa a — aang on or hash pena ee 
age confined to our country. Undivided profits... 0............ 185,295 


Dire necessity made a great war debt. 
I think the interests of bondholders pro- 
cured demonetization of silver to increase 
the value of the bonds. That debt is 
mostly paid in gold, and silver in the 
meantime has nm hammered down 40 
per cent., till it seems useless as money, 
unless its international ante-belium status 
is restored; and the only question for us 
is, How can this best be done? Must we 
have a currency revolution, or ts it possi- 
ble to avoid it by wise legislation? 

I hold that money is a Government pat- 
ent article, and that no other way is open 
for a settlement of this question, and that 
the principal nations must co-operate. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


NATIONAL BANKS OF NEW YORK 
CITY. 


We call special attention to t!ie quarter- 
ly reports of a large number of the Na- 
tional Banks doing business in this city, 
published in this issue of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, a.summary of the more important 
items being given herewith. The stocks 
of these banks are largely held by invest- 
ors throughout the country; and they will 
be glad to know—what the facts show— 
that 1fo better or safer financial institu- 





tions can be found anywhere. Read the 
figures: 

BANK OF NEW YORK, N.B.A. 
DMN Socucckss cevetee saute $32,785,833 
re Sea 2,000,000 
SN A555 wi PSN abaia 74 ba dns > 1,000,000 
Undivided profits........ per ee 933,019 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK. 


POBOMIOOD 850 oS a eee $15,122,732 
BS a ees 2,000,000 
Ns anh iss hn. oR ean ounce e+ >* 400,000 
Undivided profits ................ 138,904 


CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK. 
$11,531,061 
1,000,000 


’ 


carpi Sects tee bitissiven conshSen= 
Undivided profits...........:..... 95,590 
FOURTH NATIONAL BANK. 
INU os os sie y twos bUWip'e wo eSS $39.335,782 
Capital stock. ..............c0c08. 3,200,000 
I in cipieh'ns} 3 40.cicb » dambcens$ 1,500,000 
Undivided profits................ 247,567 
GALLATIN NATIONAL BANE. 
Resources...... hice Rai Ge ved yup a sia $11,791,803 
COPIUR BOOK Ss... es 1,000,000 
SNIN So ik es asic 53S ba eea tens 1,000,000 
Undivided profits. .............. 604,610 


IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 


I iat d a tie ss wan Andean $40,419,324 
SS ae ae 1,500,000 
Surplu 


Poem ee sw eee eeee assesses ees 'y 


s 
Undivided profits................ 





498,821 

IRVING NATIONAL BANK. 
5 Sic iin oda pee ovis ent $4,596.332 
Capital stock.... Fe 500,000 
Surplus......... ip: 100,000 
Undivided profits................ 224,863 


LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 


Pn 5. tan ks o's 5 cone $5,575,360 
ene eee 600,000 
RR er f ARPS 400.000 
Undivided profits................. 159,478" 


LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK, 


Ae eer $8,399,782 
TREE OOOR. soca ccc vescicccecs 300,000 
emer Sp peper sae: Cs eee oe 404,550 
Undivided profits................ 18,261 


MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK. 


Se ra $14,461,756 
Capitaratock.:........ 0 c.cc ccc. 1,000, 
sO 55 0.0 ciensin'y nes Mawes’ 900, 
Undivided profits. ................. 135,013 


MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK. 


RS BIO RS $15,579,152 
DIR BOOK 6 i. onic vis ce sice one 2,000,000 
ERS Fics 5s oie Gadings vaceth 500,000 
Undivided profits................ 491,350 


NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC. 





NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ BANK. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


SomE important light is thrown upon 
the early renewal of gold exports by the 
state of feeling in the European markets 
concerning American investments. The 
fear of their depreciation as a result of 
our foolish silver mania is not only openl 
expressed in influential London journals 
but has been the direct cause of returning 
many of our securities. Altho this ele- 
ment has not been overlooked, still it has 
not been fairly gauged and at presentit is 
looming up as among the more important 
reasons for this efflux of gold. It hasbeen 
carefully estimated that at least $100,000,- 
000 of. securities were sent back in 1891, 
and this movement apparently continued 
in January and February, for gold moves 
out in spite of heavy exports and favorahle 
trade balances. It is quite ible that 
Europe is more frightened than is neces- 
sary about our monetary condition, and 
may eventually repent having sold so 
freely. She may too be obliged to buy 
back at enhanced figures; but that is all 
conjecture, and the danger of principal 
and interest being paid in depreciated 
silver, feared mostly by Europeans, is a 
reality and will soon have to be met. In 
this connection February’s Treasury state- 
ments are significant, showing as they do 
alarge decrease in gold circulation and 
a suggestive increase in silver circu- 
lation. During the month there was 
a shrinkage of $3,000,000 gold certificates, 
while silver certificates increased $5,000,- 
000. It is this fear of serious depreciation 
in our currency and the growing inability 
of the Treasury to Sper ye its gold reserves 
that is driving gold out of the country and 
bringing back our investments. How 
long we can stand the drain is a serious 
question that cannot be ignored, altho we 
are now in apparent safety and prosperity. 
For months past we have been excep- 
tionally fortunate in being able to accept 
securities forced upon us in exchange for 
wheat. It remains to be seen how long 
this unnatural flow of investments west- 
ward and gold eastward will continue; 
and, if prolonged, how well the Treasury 
is prepared to meet the emergency. The 
risk is not immediate, perhaps, but it is 
actual nevertheless. 





Wall Street has been astonished by 
deals and rumors of deals. The rumors 
predominated as usual. In consequence 
uncertainty prevails, and values are great- 
ly unsettled. No one doubts but that all 
these combinations, alliances, etc., are 
designed for the ultimate benefit of stock- 
holders; but pending negotiations which, 
of course, are matters of secrecy, values 
of immense amounts of stocks are almost 
entirely under the caprice of a few big 
capitalists. The result is to frighten the 
speculative public out of the market, be- 
cause at the moment prices are governed 
less by measurable conditions than by the 
dictates, successes and failures of big 
negotiators. The immediate course of 
values is _ therefore highly uncertain. 
Eyery one has been expecting a further 
rise based upon natural conditions, such 
as easy money, good earnings, favorable 
business prospects, etc. It is unnecessary 
to reaffirm that factors like these produce 
healthy results. The injection, howeve% 
of these big combines sets aside all natu- 
ral conditions, besides fostering excessive 
speculation, and leaving an unfavorable 
opinion among alarge class of investors, 
who see in the future—or fancy they see— 
excellent opportunities for attacks from 
labor agitators and political demagogs. 
It is as certain as anything can be that 
wherever the object of these combinations 
is to lessen or suppress competition (and 
this is the avowed pur of some), the 
lawis sure to be iaeulaed on the public 
behalf sooner or later. Hence it is fair to 
assume that the larger profits sought by 
these combines will be produced only at 
the risk of stability and new competition. 
It is equally fair to say that thus far the 
efforts for State interference with the 
coal deal have not been encouraging. 


The wild fluctuations in the Vander- 
bilts and Grangers were the striking fea- 
tures, These were charged to manipulation 





Resources, ...........5.....5.00065, $2,575,240 
CRANE BODE. 5 0 3-25» on5- at cis'e ys 300,000 
EE aa a a 250,000 
Undivided profits................. 59,638 
NATIONAL PARK BANK. 

DUMCOS,. 25 ones iste eee ec aeetee $44,009,530 
Capital stock.................+.. 2,000,000 
iad pee Ses Towed a cuphos os hee 3s 2,500,000 
Upsivided profits.....ss-rerreyees 413,661 


as sudden movements of this sort always 
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Northwestern and other Vanderbilt shares 
all scored sharp advances and su! uent 
declines. Several of the trunk lines have 
not been doing so well lately, New York 
Central and Erie showing small gains in 
January, and Pennsylvania a considerable 
loss; but this fact was apparently ignored 
in recent movements. Railroad earnings 
in general are well maintained, 81 roads 
reporting an increase of over 6% for the 
third week in February. The coalers were 
feverish under reports concerning Dela- 
ware and Hudson, and free selling of 
—— Richmond Terminal and New 
Englanc 


were also unsettled by rumors 
eee reo ization of the former 
and new relations of the latter. The in- 
dustrials were comparatively forgotten in 
the multitude of reports of various rail- 
road combines, many of which must be 
listened to with a very skeptical ear. In 
bonds there is less doing, Good issues are 
firmly held, and speculation in some of 
the low-priced issues remain fairly active. 


Business reports are conflicting. Clear- 
ings at principal cities show an increase 
of 14% over last year, or 10¢, excluding 
New York. This indicates no shrinkage 
in the volume of trade; a fact also con- 
firmed by railroad earnings. For staple 

s there is a good demand at first 
hands. Cotton goods are in light supply. 
Woolens were steady, and carpet manu- 
facturers are moving toward securing bet- 
ter prices for their products. Wool is de- 
clining. Cotton seems as low as it is likely 
to go. The Farmers’ Alliance has advised 
large curtailment of acreage; but there is 
little faith in such good advice being ac- 
cepted. Some decrease is, however, ex- 
pected. Wheat and flour were more 
active and stronger. Stocks of both in 
United States and Canada are decreasing. 
The iron trade is unsettled by low prices 
of pig iron: No. 1 being quoted at $17, 
the result of competition between 
Alabama and _ Pennsylvania. Still 
lower rices are considered i- 
ble. Silver exhibited little change 
being slightly affected by the proposed 
Bland free silver bill, which soon comes 
up for consideration. No one expects the 
bill to become law, and there is but small 
likelihood of its even passing the House. 
The opponents of free silver are now pin- 
ning their faith on the prospects of an In- 
ternational Silver Conference. Progress 
in that direction is slow; but no discour- 
agements have yet been met, and bankers 
will be disappointed if Secretary Foster 
does not have something to communicate 
on the subject on his return from Europe. 
The trade situation abroad is unfavorable. 
Paris has been embarrassed by the finan- 
cial breakdown of Portugal, and with 
Greece following in the same direction. 
Germany is in poor condition owing to the 
depression of industry. Russia is suffer- 
ing the effects of famine, and Great Brit- 
ain from stagnation of the cotton and 
iron trades, the condition of the latter be- 
ing aggravated by the great coal strike in 
England. Altogether the industrial situ- 
ation abroad is in sharp contrast with that 
of the United States. 


The hardening tendency of money is 
welcomed because it encourages lenders 
and tends to restrict gold exports. Call 
money ruled easy, 1@2} per cent. being 
the range; but time rates were firmer, 
owing to prospective mercantile demands 
and gold shipments. <A better demand 
for currency is reported from the West, 
which has not yet been reflected in the 
bank statement. Last Saturday’s surplus 
reserve showed a further decline of $5,- 
677,475; but this was chiefly due to gold 
exports and sub-Treasury operations. The 
Custom House figures fix gold shipments 
last week at $3,660,000, a total of $9,115,- 
000 since January ist. No estimates can 
yet be made of how much gold will leave 
us this spring; but in this connection it is 
satisfactory to note that customs receipts 
are steadily increasing; a fortunate cir- 
cumstance for the Treasury. 


CITY BANK STOCKS, 
The following were the bids at the 
Stock Exchange for bank stocks: 
Bia. Bid. 
r Leather Mafctrs...... 245 


Lincoln National..... 400 
Manhattan 

















pntral National..... 
hase National....... 














































































: v 
ete abe ait 
ee: etropo 
Murray Hill. 300 
Nassau....... . 165 
New York... eee 280 
251 |New York Co.......... 600 
{N. ¥. National Ex.... 130 
150 | Ninth National....... Wi 
200 |Nineteenth Ward.... 160 
Nat. Bank of N. A... 165 
-2500 |Oriental... cove 229 
in |P E e.. 1 
uce Exchange... 120 
188 ‘d National... 172 
- 31 d National...... 325 
400 |Seventh National.... 125 
- 120 |St. Nicholas,.......... 118 
- 385 |State of New York... 108 
330 |Third Nati - 100% 
- 10 lesmen’s.......... 106 
+» 845 |U.S. National........ 200 
I -+-++-:- 145 |Western National.... 120 
mp’rs’ and Traders’. 4 West Side............. 225 
PVING. 2.000 coccccccccs 





i BANK STOCKS. 
Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing March 5th, 1892: 
American Exchange 





are, Lake Shore, New York Central, 











The following is a comparison of the 
-averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 





March 5, | *Feb. #1. | Differences, 
Boece. 2000 kina est Dec. i334 30 
Ps: SES dee ES tee 
‘Circulation....:. 5,596,000 5,465,600 Inc. "132.400 


The following shows the relation be- 
itween the reserve and the liabilities: 
Specie nian senpsedl be i se art} = yy 
Total reserve.. $154,686,909 $150,954,400 Dec. $5,267,500 
Against dep'ts. 133,304,675 182,984,100 Inc. 409,975 


Excess re- 
serve above 





ments........... 969,700 Dec. 5,677,475 
.* Excessof eR Riassb-atiens 10;380,975 








FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 
The market for sterling was steady, 
with very little demand. Posted rates 
closed at 4.864 for 60-days’ and 4.88} for de- 
mand. Rates for actual business were as 
ifollows: Sixty-days’ sight, 4,853@4.852; de- 


mand, 4.873@4.8732; cables, 4.88; commer- 
cial, 4.844. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS 


....The jury in the trial of Edward M. 
Field to discover whether he was a luna- 
tic in the eyes of the law disagreed and 
‘were discharged. _ 


...-We congratulate the Lombard In- 
vestment Company and the holders of its 
securities upon the fact that it-advertises, 
that it is prepared to cipal and in- 
terest to date of payment forits debenture 
bonds due in 1892 and 1893. 


....The Atlantic Trust Com of this. 
city and the Hamilton Trust Company of 
Brooklyn are offering 3,000 shares seven 
per cent. preferred cumulative stock, $100 
each, of the Domestic Sewing Machine 
\Company of this city. The Journal of 
Commerce, of this city, speaks of this as a 
‘safe investment. Particulars can be had 
by applying to either of the above-named 
companies. 


...-The reports of the savings banks of 
the State of New York for 1891 show as 
compared with 1890 some very interesting 
facts. The deposits in 1891 were $4,000,- 
000 less than in 1890. In 1891 the amount 
withdrawn was $4,300,000 above the total 
amount deposited, while in 1890 the de- 
‘posits were $4,200,000 larger than the 
amount withdrawn. The total resources 
of the-banks for last year were $675,987,- 
635. 


....Just at present Duluth is the center 
of a tremendous speculation in the stocks 
of a large number of companies, the basis 
being the develépment of the great Mesaba 
range of iron ore somewhat recently dis- 
covered northeast of Duluth. New com- 

nies to prospect in the mineral belt of 

orthern Minnesota were incorporated in 
one day with an aggregate capital stock 
of $15,000,000. The Sacawana Iron Com- 
pany, with a capital stock of $38,000,000, 
was incorporated recently at West 
Superior, Wis. This company is said to 
own and control fifty-two forges in the 
Mesaba range. . 


...-The Franklin Trust Company, of 
Brooklyn, and Messrs. Spencer Trask & 
Company, of this city, offer $500,000 of 
the first mortgage five per cent. gold 
bonds of the Edison Electric Illuminating 
Company of Brooklyn, at 101} and ac- 
crued interest. The figures given in the 
advertisement in another column of this 
issue show that the percentage of gain 
in results in 1891 over 1890 are large, and 
the prospects for a further continued in- 
crease in net earnings are exceedingly 
flattering. The Company is now paying 
regular quarterly dividends of one per 
cent. on its capital stock. 


...-Ata recent meeting of the Chamber 
‘of Commerce in this city, Mr. Louis 
Windmuller offered the fullowing resolu- 
tions which were unanimously adopted: 


WHEREAS, This Chamber has always 
maintained stedfast adherence to the prin- 
ciples of sound currency; and 

HEREAS, It is desirable to make it 
known at this time that it remains true to 
those principles; therefore, 

Resolved, That this Chamber regards all 
legislation by which the value of the dollar 
would depreciated as a menace to the 
credit of the Government and disloyalty to 
the best interests of the country. 


Mr, Windmuller’s resolutions were adopted 
unanimously. 


....At a meeting of the Directors of the 
National Bank of the ep blic, held on 
the ist inst., Mr. Oliver 8. Carter, for- 
merly Vice President, was unanimously 
elected President to fill the vacancy oc- 
casioned by the death of the Hon. John 
Jay Knox. Mr. Carter is of the firm of 





1 
Mafctrs..... 


Carter, Macy & Co., tea merchants—an 
old and wealthy hoyse—and is an able 
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financier. Under Mr. Carter’s manage- 
ment the continued success of the Nation- 
nomen the Republic is assured. Mr. 
Eugene H. Pullen, who was elected Vice 
President at the i meeting. has been 
ert oe Baeron4 _ Fe inyenan 
years. uring t e serv 
eighteen years as an official, five years as 
t cashier, and thirteen years as 
cashier. The Bank has a capital of 
$1,500,000, with a surplus of $960, 
its Ssevernge deposit last week amounted to 


....Among the securities sold at auc- 
tion on the Real Estate Exchange on the 
_ and 2d insts., were the following 
ots: 


Un = | 


20 2) shares United States ‘Trust Co. 
100 shares Geo Pac. Rd. Co.. 
aa al . Rd. Co. cons. secon ‘mort, 


100 shares Forty-second St., Manhattanville = 








St. Nicholas Ave. Rd..... .. ...........0ee 42% 
100 s pnenes Wabash, St. Louis and Pac. ‘Ry. 
100 shares No. River Construction Go...) 42 lot 
11 shares Long Branch Ocean Pier Co. ...$100 lot 
10 shares Standard Oil Trust Co................ 67 
$2,000 N. Y. and | pane Brookiyn eRe Trans- 
nn m Co. 6 per cent. bonds...... iva teas 102 
10 Continental | Insurance Co.......... sad 
shares r ee! RRR ae 1 


nd Light Go. of sielby 
;. bonds, due 1919..... 


$1, ond Pintioes cry 
ville, Ind., 6 per ce’ 


$500,000. 
18T MORT'GE 5* GOLD BONDS 


Fidison Electric Wnminating: 
CO. OF BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


Dated Oct. 1, 1890. Due Oct. 1, 1940. 
Interest payable April and October. 
Redeemable at 110 and interest after Oct. 
1, 1900, at Compapy’s option. 


Franklin Trust Co. Trustee of the Mortgage. 


' Whe Edison Electric Iiominating Company 
of Breoklyn controls by license from the 
parent Edison Company the exclusive right 
for the City of Brooklyn to use the Edison 
system for the production and distribution 
of electric light and power, as also for all 
patents contrelled by the parent Company 
ge isolated business. 


A ane holly underground, t 
plete aha my from the many ‘soubien | inci bat . 
overhead of distribution 

The light is of low tension and perfectly ate and 
is pous r AD the public by reason of the steadi- 
ness of its burning and regularity of its supply, as is 
evinced by the increased demand for ight and 
power. 


The funds = from this issue of bonds will be 


* These tobi one poe nt a first mortgage on all 

the property, real and o mececnel. now owned or here- 
after to be acquired, rig its, franchises, leases, under. 

ground ee an + eesti pertaining to the 








VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 


LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 


BOGUE & HOYT, 
Investment Agents, 
Real Estate Board Building, Chicago. 
Investments in Chicago Real Estate Pay 


Better than almost any other 
class of investments. 





: CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


6% Minneapolis Investments 17% 
ABSOLUTELY SAFE CITY LOANS. 


We have never handled farm loans except in the 
Opa in which Minneapolis is located. 
Fall as and satisfactory references given 
ion. 
in amounts from $500 to $25,000. 
MOORE BROTHERS, 


11 So. Fourth Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
ROANOKE, VA. 








1882-Population 400. 1890-Population 20,000 
P noe 2 can be =e by ~ tig at Loaf in Roan- 
ol nerease 01 ion values unprece- 

dented. Refer to al Banks ot Roanoke. Will be glad 
oO answer 


ponden: 
FRANCIS. 3 KEMP & CO., R ke, Va. 


TA Om A, (South Bend, Puget City) INVEST. 

MEN I Guarantee 12 poree cent. per annum 
in any of Pind above cities. I have made fro 4° to to 50 
-4 os. per onnem for eo pen oy es 








TT also 

tgage, te loans on uni a 
tlonable fe securities From 8 to 10 per cent. per annum net. 
8 





Also have choice Farm, Ho 
ie Garden Lands. Correspondence solicited te 
Western agnington. ll inquiries answered 
promptly. py ty A. C, SICKELS, Tacoma, Wash 
saa ca INVESTMENT 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 
BANKERS, NO, 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


INVESTMENTS.-—I buy and sell business, resi- 
dence, one acre re properties SON hace for my patrons. 
Keferences. TACOMA, WASH 


WE mane for sale first-class bonds, paying 


5: to 6% interest, 


well secured, and which we are confident 
will sell higher in the future. 


HATCH & FOOTE 








BANKE 
7 Pine St.. - - - - New York. 


0 = FIR' Ty eecure., E LOANS, 
Absolute “2-% nterest pay- 

oe annually b; rafton New 

York . Personal eleention given to all 

O Yor Fen references. dress 


FRANK J. HAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wash. 





It is pia in the mortgage securing these 
Bonds, that there cannot be at any time an amount 
issued in excess of fifty per cent. of the outstanding 
capital stock, and the total issue of these Bonds is ab- 
so ae, limited to $2,500,000 


e real estate owned by the company is centrally 
ieee and valuable for general business purposes. 


The company commented operations = a 7 
1, 1892, 
and 
more than 3, 
lamps, and orders for 10,000 more are in hand 
connected by May 1 
The percentage of gain in results, 
compared with 1890, shows: 
Increase in gross earnings, 90 per cent. 
Increase in expenses, 33 per cent. 
Increase in net earnings, 140 per cent. 
January, 1892, net earnings were $9,- 
114.91, compared with $6,127.73 in 1891. 
February, 1892, net earnings were $9,- 
028.92, compared with $4,949.60 in 1891. 


1891 


The company is paying regular quarterly dividends 
of 1 per cent. on its capital stock, having begun same 
for the quarter ending June 30, 1890. 


‘BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
E. LE GRAND BEERS, C. N. HOAGLAND, 
JOSEPH E, BROWN,, SAMUEL INSULL, 
EUGENE CROWELL, DARWIN R. JAMES, 
CHAS. E. CROWELL, MARTIN JOOST, "¢ 
ETHAN ALLEN DOTY, EDWIN PACKARD, 
F.S. HASTINGS, CHAS. M. PRATT, 
GEO. FOSTER PEABODY. 

The undersigned will receive subscrip- 
tions for the same at the price of 101% and 
accrued interest. 

Subscription books will be openedWednes- 
day, March 16. at 9 A.M., and closed Fri- 
day, March 18, at 3 P.M., and allotment 
made as soon thereafter as possible. The 
right is reserved te reject any or all offers 
or bids, to allota smaller amount than sub- 
scribed for, and to close the books at an ear- 
lier date than that mentioned. 

Terms of payment: 10 per cent., payable 
upon application, balance within 10 days 
after allotment, at which time the bonds 
will be ready for delivery. 

Full particulars upon application. 


Franklin Trust Co., 


186 REMSEN ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Spencer Trask & Co., 


16 AND 18 BROAD ST,, NEW-YORK. 
20 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON. 
ALBANY AND PROVIDENCE. 


TACOMA: 





ty. Choice investments made fornon- 
rectus baby percent. can be realized 
with:nnext Sree $100 and acreage from 810 
wards. Impro Sane y y rented now for 10 per 

cent. ides the increase ae ty and country properties. 
Ranches, garden, fruit, hop, farm, iron and coal lands, 
mining properties. Wri ite KE. F, Russell & Co. ,Tacoma, Wash. 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 


t phe investment of money in 
that will comeree La toall 





in making an investment here. 

Prospectus will be sent AD ef  investagent with full 

details 2 es references. Ad 

T. A. ween, ens pp ESTATE COMPANY, 
rtland, Oregen. 





THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

Paid-Up Capital... .. . . . $600,000 





Offers 6 cent. Debentures, secured aa | 
deposit of Ist mortgage with the Union 
Com: of New York. Amount of go 


EDINBURGH: : Pamela, DALLAS & Co., W. 8. 


24 Charlotte 
LON ee: ROUCH & PARKHOUSE, 7 Queen. Vic- 


toria Stree! 


NATIONAL BANK STOCK. 


Stock of the new Columbia National Bank, of Taco- 
ma, Washington, for sale. Send for particulars to 


HERBERT B. CHURCH, 


53 Congress Street, Boston, Maas., or 
TheWESTERN TRUST CO.Tacoma, Wash. 


Subscriptions will be received at 


ATLANTIC TRUST CO,, 


39 William St., New York, 


HAMILTON TRUST CO., 


191 Montague St., Brooklyn, 


For 3,000 Shares Seven Per Cent. Preferred Cumu- 
lative Stock, $100 Each, 


OF THE 
“Domestic” Sewing Machine Co. 
Established 1862. 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000 


$300.000 (only) 7 Per Cent. Preferred Cumulative 
Shares are offered for sale. 








ALL SHARES ARE NON-ASSESSABLE, 
ENTAILING NO PERSONAL LIABILITY. 





Payment 10 per cent. on application, balance in 30 
days, or, if preferred, in installments of 10 per cent. 
each; the first installment to be due 30 days after 
allotment, and the remaining installments at inter- 
vals of 30 days. 


PROSPECTUS furnished, information 
given, and applications for the purchase 
of the shares will be received by the above 
Companies, or at any of the Agencies of the 
Domestic Sewing Machine Co. 


“Those who are interested in safe investments 
should send for a copy of the prospectus.”’—N. Y. Jour- 
nal of Commerce. 


BANK STOCK. 


We have for sale a block of National Bank Stock 
which declared a cash dividend.of 25 per cent. last 
“ae For information address 


G. W. & W. P. PRICHARD, 





California Building, Tacoma, Wash. 





|OWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


INCORPORATED 1872. 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


EEG Raa na > Ss | SRE a $500.000 00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits. 240,000 00 


Under Supervision of the Banking Department 
of Maine, New Pamadire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut and New York. 


= old and well-known Company offers its Ten 
Araneae issued in Denominations of $500.00 


JOHN M. owene. President. 
W. E. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


LUTH’S 

H 

The farmers of Mi aces and the Dakotas will” re- 

alize from $150,000,000 ,000,000 on this year’s crops. 

Duluth is the outie: for these products and the dis- 

ase pend for allt that rich country—and much 
ts commerce is already oe er than many cit- 

jes Sof 150,000 inhabi me and both its commerce and 

manufacturing is rapidly increasing. To buy — 

ae ye now is like buying Chicago real es' 

yea rs ago. Loans at 7 and 8 per cent. Carefully } eek 

rite for pax’ ‘oa 
C.E. LOVETT & CO., DULUTH, MINN. 


KEEP YOUR EYE ON KEARNEY! 


“THE MIDWAY CITY.” 
1733 Miles from Boston. 

1733 Miles from San Francisco. 
Population in 1873—15. In 1890—9,000. 











Advantages: 
a Poke Fuieeoen Churches, Three Railroads, 
Cit om Telephones, Electric 
Lig Pa Wectrie “Street’ C Wate ter remy , Rae 


it two yi 
For information regarding KEARNEY as a place of 
residence, business and investment, address 


The Kearnev Land and Investment Co. 
KEARNEY, NEBRASKA, 





WHY will people who have had little or no experience continue 
to invest their own money, and as a consequence continue to lose 
it, when there are reliable Eastern men living in the West who have 
made a life study of the business, and have universally been success- 
ful? Local Eastern reterences of high character given. 





THE GILBERT ARNOLD LAND CO..West Superior, Wis. 





NEW DULUTH 


New Duluth is only fourteen months old, has a population of 1 


Duluth Land ete oa own 2,200 acres 
Can 


on Octobe 


acres. 


HAS NINE MANUFACTURING PLANTS 
SIX IN OPERATION. 


100 people, “7 will have 5,000 by January 1, 1893. 
Did you read an account of the great sale of lots in New Duluth 1890? 


iy Duluth is located on St. Louis Bay at the head of navigation, will be 4 Poe of Duluth proper on January, 1, 1895. 
of land, and the first plat comprises mf 232 
t an investment in lots and houses in New Duluth wil 


The New 


bring in a net revenue of 12 per cent. per annum? 


you 
New Duluth Land voepany will build houses for parties who will purchase lots in New Duluth, and guarantee them 12 per cent. 
on their investments. Will t: 


The Com 
it is safe and 


is satisf 
ny has no s toaaamry’? glo 


ou? If not, then buy stock in the New Duluth Land Company 
ck; the stock in the Company has been issued and sold. Ef yor 
Il bring in large returns, write to us. 


f you want to invest money where 


JAMES W. NORTON, .. 
Secretary and General Manager NEW DULUTH LAND COMPANY, 





DULUTH, MINN. 


FAIRHAVEN, 


THE TOWN 0 
BELLINGHAM nay, 

AND THE 
FUTUREGREAT CITY OF PUGET SOUND 
Is degtined to be a great 

cial center, because it has: 
The largest and safest harbor on the Pacific Coast. 
The greatest area of adjacent agricultura land. 
The most magnificent forests of timber in the world. 
The finest natural town site and water front. 
Immense veins of the best coal in the West. 
Mountafhs of first-class iron ore. 
Extensive quarries of blue sandstone for building 
purposes. 

Valuable information concerning the fuiure me- 

tropolis of the Pacific Northwest can be obtained by 


addressi 
i FAIRHAVEN LAND Seer Aux, 
Fairhaven, Wash 
10 Undoubted Security! 
% Satisfactory References! 


The rapid growth of Tacoma makes great demand for 
— vor developments. Borrowers can better afford 

wey per cent. than Eastern ones 5 per cent. 
Write us for interesting illustrated “documents, no 
matter whether you wish to invest or not. 


A. A. KNIGHT, Tacoma, Wash, 


Walter J. Thompson, Pres. Henry Drum, V.-Pres. 
Samuel Collyer, Cash. - Davis, Asst. Cash. 
. F, Sargent, 2d Asst. Cash, 


Merchants’ National Bank, 
oa ae a aa teen 
EST BANK IN THE CITY.) 
Capital, '$250,0 00 00. Surplus, $75,000 00 
Corr solicited. 


The National Park Bank, New York. 


Capital.. $2,000,000 
Surplus... %,500,000 
Accounts Setictes. ‘Buy an nd Sell Foreign Exchange 
Superior Facilitics for Collections. 
SAFETY, PRESS VAULTS RUAL FO 
N THE COUNTR 
RIGHT, President. 
, Vice-President. 
K, Cashier. 
D J. BALDWIN, yrs Cashier 
poor berm 
Arthur Leary, Eugene Kelly, Ebenezer K. Wright, 
Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, George S. Hart, 
Charles eeeet oo Scribner, Edward C. Hoyt, 
Edward E, Poor, W. Rockh ill Potts, August Belmont, 
Richard Delafield, Wilson G. Hunt. 


BETTER THAN 7% BONDS. 


The Minnehaha Trust Co. will sell for a short time 
lots in Sioux Falls, South Dakota, within 4 to of a 
mile from Court — and center of city at prices 
from $300 = $400 pe: 
obtained ‘trons the sale of these lots wiil 
be expend the company in the equipmentof a 
large ‘linen od by the cor erected near the lots offered 


























smean x 
ARTHU 





ADD ~ for maps and circulars to 
pply f NEHA HA TRUST COMPANY, 
103 State St., Boston, Mass., or Sioux Falls, So. Dak. 


The Lewis Investment Co., 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 
Capital Paid Up = $150, 





Choice Investments in ‘the yee Conservative 
ield in the W 

. Guaranteed First Mortgages 

Six Per Cent. on improved lands in towa 


4 » a, Nebraska. IN & = D og z 
mture Bonds, Secure 
Six Per Cent by deposit of First Mortgage 
Loans wit a local trustee. = IFTEEN Y a SUCCESS- 
FUL EXPERIENCE, SEND FOR PAMPH 
W.A. HOTCHKISS, "GEO RG EH. ‘LEWIS, 
Act’ g Secretary. President. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Established............ 


REAL ESTATE BOUGHT and SOLD 


ON COMMISSION. 


PROPERTY RENTED 


remittances made promptly. 


TAXES 
on First Mortgage oH aterm of years 


LOANS carefully negotiated 





and 
for, 


cared 
and 


and assessments looked after and 
paid. 


____ CHICAGO REAL ESTATE. 


OGLE TGY 


is pre ap Jaan ed for non- 
residents. We have on hand a line of Gilt Edge 6 and 
7 per cent. Mortgages on Chicago property for sale. 
Reference any Bank in Chicago. 


GREAT FALLS, MONTANA, 


Can loan from $100,000 to $200,000 in First Mortgage 
Loans, guaranteeing Interest at Sper cent. Only im- 
proved Inside Property taken as security. Bést of 
references. Write for particulars to 


H. F. COLLETT, 


Central Avenue, Great Falls, Montana. 
EPORT OF THE PONDITION OF THE 
IRVING NATIONAL BA t New York, in 
the State of New York, at the ‘ewe of business 


March Ist, 1892: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and ey 














 eaerrerrenesties 375,458 50 
at. 408 56 





Checks and other cash items 


Exchanges for Clearing House. . 










cae ong a FH 
Bills of other banks.................-0022005 4,500 00 
Fractenet paper currency, nickels and 
PP anteawcncvedtedh accdddbe secavecesces 389 13 
Specie Riececsseeecsace¥ 429,689 80 
Legal-tender notes. . 182,823 00 
ba a oe certific. 
egal tenders....... 30,000 00 
Redemption fund with U 
(5 per cent. of f circulation) 2,250 00 
Due from U. S. Treasurer (other than 5 
per cent. redemption NES ceceh cons 20,000 00 
is er ee ~ $4,506,332 05 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus sg 
Undivided pi 


Cashier’s ee outstanding. . 
Due to cther national banks 





WOON. «sds cis vitor oUU5Ri 5: Soe co sendcdione. $4,596 5,382 05 06 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW Yor«e. $8.: 

I, GEORGE E. SOUPER, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do s eee | swear that the above statement is 
true to the best o' my knowledge and belief. 

. SOUPER, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworm to before me this’ on an gd 
March, a > oe C. KING, Notary Public, 





CHF P MATTCAGE, ‘ i 
W. H. MONTANYE, § > neces 











92 —_ 





THE INDEPENDENT. 





March 16, 1899. 











tender notes............ . 
U States certificates of d at od 


-tender notes meee 5,193, 
vised Statates) 














1,844 00 

ee ee Ee 
er’s chec 

nation: al banks. 3,072,367 37 


bus > State “and 
ue ¢ 
i ES 


vate 
banks and bankers......... 


VBA NTA, > of the MERCHANTS’ NA- 
ato BANK’ of New Yor ri do solemnly 
ear that the abov FR true, = that the 
schedules on the back of the report fu fally d correctly 
represent the true state of the there! 4 
contained, to the bens of my knewiedge t belief. 


Cashier. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 4th day of 


M. 
(Seal Notary Public, New York nty, 7. 
t—Attest: 
E, A. BRINCKERHOFF, ) 
DONALD MACKAY, Directors. 
eM GALLAWAY, 5 





THE CONDITION OF THE 
Re eRipSrares NATIONAL BANK, at New 























York, in = State of New York, at the close of busi- 
ness, h Ist, 1892: 
65 
70 
00 
00 
49 
44 
64 
Ccspenses b 
Neate be on U. 8. % 
Checks and — er cash caring 
anaes ‘lear! 
BT 737,416 18 
4,200 00 
currency, 
ont... s, 31 25 
«- 2,121,277 0 
ee 320,673 00 
jomption “fund with * & 
Treasurer per cent. 0’ 
circula’ Srna prt 22,500 00 
Due from U. 8S. Treasurer, 
other ay 5 per cent. re- 5.200 
on fund.......+---0.+ 
dempti sgn 912 25 % 
BE enc diew Kentnenerensscocesvsevcegened $10,927, 888 888 21 
LIABILITIES. 
Gout aes stock anes wn diciks dpenotedeinee “es 
a on 
Un ivided § ERS Cn cua cnpuoounssvens 
National B geptes notes outstanding......... 450,000 00 
— deposits subject 
toc $2,605,370 90 
Demand certificates of de- 
posit 15,396 67 
Mee 
ed checks 497,330 42 
cashier 's a outstanding 5,048 64 
meg States deposits....... 000 
Due to other national banks. 4,044,386 21 
Due to State banks and 
SEeEeE eb aes ceaninee sins 2,110,884 27 


Total 
STATE OF NEw YO: 


an HENRY C. HO KINS. Cashier bo" 
med bank, do solemnly —— that 
mont is true to the best of Pus y nowie be 
Subscribed and sworn to ~~ is 4th day of 
March, 1892. CHAS. ‘LYNN, 
Notary Public, New York County. 
Correct—Attest: 
J.H. PARKER, 
T. E. STILLMAN, 
ty ge A H. HUBBARD, 
THOMPSON. 





Rest OFT 3 co 


ey oF bg 
SIXTH NATIO ew 


P 











a State of New- ORAL BANK, ae ew, York in 
arch ist, . ‘ 
$663,495 73 
100,00 00 
450 00 
1 1 
iat rd 
96.434 18 
oan 18,750 00 
Fracdional paper ‘currency, nickels and 130 8 
PRELIDE og S59 ETERS 297,230 95 
Piender is 52,571 00 
ption toma’ with U. 8. Treasurer (5 
Per cent. of ci Pee cosspcusnesseeny 4,500 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer (other than 5 
per cent. redemption fund).............. 4,000 00 
DRE veins deve cscsccvenves pcccteveesss cece $2,218,886 21 
LIABILITIES. 


ma ee oud in 








Total $2,218,886 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 8s.: 
I, A. E. COLSON, eeaeeat 3 the above-named 


do'solemnly swear that the'above statement is true 
to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
A, E. COLSON, Cashier. 
Subscribed ana sworn to before me this 4th — of 
March, 13892. J. ROMAINE 


Notary Padi 
Correct—Attest: . 
PDK, W. w. STEVENS, 

Ww. MEN ROOSEVELT, 


DENVER 
Real Estate from the center of Denver 
Be ‘customer wh 4 
vestment. who ha’ 
have made, in from 
hd c 





0 
7 


RESOURCES. 





Total 
STATE ay eS 0} COUNTY OF NEW 


ttest: 
AUGUST BEI 


RTHUR LEARY, 


F | REESE aE Psa Pak RANE lew Yore oF at rag 


009, 
E 8. —— iK, pm em od of the National Pa Park 


CHAS. STER BACH, Directors. 


toh 



























Bank, N.Y. swear that the abo I, E. 8. MASON, 
ment is po Fg fy my. knowledge and | National 
Sworh to and vont Sets "this ot Sth aay f and N 
March, io . wa ee ees and sworn to fore me this 
otary 
Publ, Kings co Notary Put lle. NY. Go, 
Correct—A Correct—Attest: " 


opss x 


CHAS. D. EEViRtcH, | Directors. 
J. KENNEDY TOD. 


























sie} JOHN GUTH, 2 
B. HALST: 





Total. $2,588, 
STATE OF vad Yor: rent ay ttt d oe) NEw YORK, 3s.: 
AAC H f the above-named 


EFORT, ae THE CONDITION OF TH 
EW Men 3 NATIONAL EXCHANGE BAN 


true best ryt, 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this ‘5th day of 
March, 1892. . JOHN A , PILRON, 


WM, J. MERKALL, 1 Directors. 

































at Kien York, in the State of New York, at the close ot 
business March Ist. 1892: t Ne ew Yor! te of New York, at 
RESOURCES. the ~ 3 business ta 
Loans and discounts... ...........ccseeeeees $1,375,068 71 
d d 689 58 
United States bonds to secure circulation 50,000 00 nee © 
Stocks, RONG strike isi diea a das 159,160 00 @ 
Due other national banks............ 199,044 71 50,000 00 
Due banks and bankers....... 18,913 57 300,058 90 
Banking house, furniture and fixtares. .. 70,786 19 118,345 38 
Other real estate and mortgages owned 4,000 00 5,683 44 
Current expenses and taxes paid... 3,791 20 80,000 00 
eee ons ay to ERO xm at 4 b=} 
ouse.. 
Bille of oth other banks............. ‘eisis ta 4,606 00 23,429 bf 
paper currency, ni e. 
— 17 . wah Z aie 00 
eget don. fund with United States rn 309,066 Fi 
L 
(6 per cent. of circulation)... 2,250 00 109,306 00 
$2,588,686 91 110,000 00 
oo 2,250 00 
omen 4 
57,563 4 $2,575,239 54 
45,000 LIABILITIES. 
vidends un 1,004 70 " 
eran subject to check 714,474 39 | Capital stock paid in...... ..........6..2.++ $300,000 00 
Demand cates of deposit 53,880 17 — _ egg Ans 250,000 
Certified checks................. 111,057 64 | Undivided profits................ 59,637 
Cashier’s checks aes 1,250 31 1 bank notes outstandi: 45,000 
Due to other national banks.... 75,124 10 Dividends unpaid................ o 1,456 
Due to State banks and bankers 125,332 21 | Individual od —_ chec: -» 1,770,104 
a tceassbebahdslersies 4,000 00 | 1 Of deposits nr. 757 
Certified a ‘At GIES NRT page 42,805 
i adi aah tilt is wn auelapeianaded 686 91 | Due to other national banks.. ee 68 





wani to the best of my knowled, Sand belief. 
. ae 


. H. CHASE, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before 
March, 1892. 


Correct—A 


HENRY W. KENN 
Notary Public, N NY. Co. 





THER 























Califacass nich in New York County 
Correct—Attest: 
WM. H. MACY. 
Jos. AGOSTI 
. 'T. WILLETS 


Rees OF ai COND DNDITION OF THE 
RERS’ NATIONAL 





CHAS. KA. 
Public, oe County. 


Ta 


ttest: 
G. G. BRINCKERHOFF 
UINTARD, 


EO. W. Qk "{ Directors. 
H. SILBERHORN 


R&sihignst, BREEN Zig. e ves" 


‘ane oy = 


me this — day of 





ANK, at =, York, tp ch + a State of New York, at the NATIONAL BANK, N 
close of busin h, 1892: + at the close of business on the 1st ,day po4 
and discounts $1,571,457 81 cy’ RESOURCES. 
Overd: 84 58 ts 
U. S. bonds to secure circulation. . re oo 
Stocks, ities, 1 123 51 
Due from other nati 102,127 20 
Due from State banks bankers 27,430 43 
Banking house furnivare, snd fixtures... 39 3 
Premiums pn U.S. t U.S. bonds....... nl 23,293 75 
Checks and i} cash items. 68,075 48 
Tae louse 909,286 70 
1,875 00 
sa 5 
222,353 00 
RS RR pepe ue Berard Eas EE: dls 
find ik 6 400,000 00 fF = Total........... cece enue 
per cent. of circulation).................. 13,500 00 
Tes as aces ee hcscceaneanessscceso MAMURMEOED 0 MIMINTMIDE..<.-5<0cescccecsscccccscaccees. 
Capital stock paid in Circulation........ 
= stones oc Dividends enpata. 
Undivided profits. 74 its— 
ational bank notes outstanding......... co Individuals........ 
etme need 2,027 60 oe og banks 
Individ its — to agen. 2,810,862 50 te banks......... . 
deposit. . 9,767 22 yo ertiicates of Lethe wands 
343,712 09 Certificates of Saves. 
613,885 28 Cashier’s 
383,406 69 
tee esteascecsertedeceeeersestececeses oa 82 DIL dashanakchevobenancbeacas dbmesiabet 
ss mee ve Fi! ‘Yo Coury oi on} NEw YORK, 33.: STATE OF Maw YorkK, COUNTY OF paw ORK, 88.: 
of the ahove- named I, ALFRED H. TIMPSON, of the above- 
bain do soleinnly swear het tee above sta mt is | named tay “a solemnly swear that the above state- 
true to the best 7 aha the and belief. ment is true to the best of my knowl and — 
SAAC H. \ tg wd Cashier. RLF 'D H. TIM: 
ag a — sworn to before me this 7th day of Subscribed and sworn to before me this fourth aay of 
TA AUKAMP, March, 1892. 


guonaa) Ay COREY. 
Notary Public, N. Y. County. 


HENRY M. TAB 
FREDERIC TAYLO { Directors. 
EDMUND D. RANDOLPH, 


Correct—Attest 





EPORT OF THE conpiTion OF THE 
ie NENT 











COMING INTO A KINGDOM! Tam the owner ot the polar lights,” 


Forestry, mining and all things made. 
Minister, I, to the wide world’s weal; 





For Manufacturing, 





SUPERIOR, WY SCONSIN, 


The Great and Growing METROPOLIS at the HEAD OF LAKE SUPERIOR. 


For Investments in Real Estate, 
For Loaning Money, 


. FOR EVERYTHING—The Best Place in America. 
Special inducements to Manufacturing and Jobbing Concerns. 


My 
. * * * * . * * 





Superior Real Estate will advance 500 per cent. in the next 10 years. 


Houses and lots sold to workingmen on 120 to 150 monthly payments. 


canewewoe« LAND AND RIVER IMPROVEMENT C0, 


WEST SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN, 





Of the constant star in the Northern heights 
Owner of husbandry, shipping and trade, 


gers engines and vessels of steel. 


For Merchandising, 


a: | RTPI ar 2s connarign gas 

















discounts. — 35 
Sp abte uber aceectunstacaateeares its aes ons 41 
United bonds to secure circulation 170,000 00 
United bonds to secure Gapeetts... . 00 
} Ly-49 hand. 2 
Due from other 1,485,718 21 
Jue from State 168,072 28 
Banking 687,684 16 
‘urren’ 19,338 96 
1 eee pe on United $i. 988" 8 67,265 00 
Exchanges 
1,181,140 3 
Bills of other banks 153,288 00 
nickels an: 159 
ie. 1,907,178 50 
Legal 504,457 Ov 
he ~ ited 4 yt Cy ot 
—_ 1,400,000 00 
Uni States Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation).... 7,650 0O— 5,199,811 91 
RGIS yindsit ass padahowpincankpebeceuea $21,786,232 82 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in. 
iad ee us fand. 
os i 





Dividenas . ndiaszcas se , 
leposits subject 
YT  _ ee ennee ape $2,879,437 O1 
Demand certificates of de- 
DP aceungpnne sande VUnin teed 21,776 38 
Certified checks............... 545,796 06 
’s checksoutstanding 292,608 57 
United States deposits... ... OO. 
Due woe na’ ye 12 39 
NL cusnchisdnadvncnistitens 3,178,878 01— 19, ~ 19,171,073 42 a 


STATE OF Nuw Your . COUNTY OF NEW Yor 
1, OLIVER 8. CARTER 
do sole’ 


$21, 786,232 82 
83. 
. President of eo thbre- 
sw 
























nam 7 
statement is true the best of my knowied, and 
be OLIVER 8. CARTER. dent. 
Subscribed and swo-n to before me this 4th day of 
March, 1892. 
ELISHA K. CAMP, Notary Public, N. Y. 
Correct—Attest: 
GEO. B. CARHART, 
p. H. MCALPIN, { Directors. 
E. H. PULLEN, 
EFORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NCOLN NATIONAL BANK, at New York, in 
= State of New York, at the close of business March 
? RESOURCES. 
678 37 
ES 
000 00 
"San 08 27 
7 89 
2a5t 
5,000 00 
41,569 13 
833,575 73 
13,170 00 
specie. > aygundee 50 
Legal-tender note notes. "320,634 00 
emption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation).................. 2,250 00 
Rv avevincivonquishvedberdstcapeeneseds $8,399,782 14 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in.. 000 00 
Ls pins fund... bry 
Une vided nest eS preoseaseones 18,261, 
National ben notes ou 42,360 
piyieends & SA Pi te sone 60 
ndivid ual deposits sui nee to cheek ee 6,616,742 





30. 
B 
fade 


Cel DN coanetberenmenbebscepcesciicty 27,989 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. 19,854 
e to other national banks..... 
e to State banks and bankers 
diihach ini ialndaiaiahioasiMbimalinihi ima hia ene 782 uu 


Total 
ns oF NEw YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK 
Ww. CORNELL, Cashier of the above-named 
pen, do gh bang a nh the above statement is 
true to the best o1 


1 GORNELI. Cashier. 
Bubsorited and sworn to before me this 4th day of 
h, . A. LANSING BAIRD, 
Notary Public, New York County. 


NOAH DAVIS. 
M. C. D.BORDEN, > Directors. 
THOS. L. JAMES, 
Signed by Noalf Davis, M. C. D. Borden, Thos’ L. 
James. 


Correct—Attest: 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK, at New York, 
in athe Be eos New York, at the close of business 


RESOURCES. 


U. S. bonds to secure deposits. 














ther real estate and mortenges own 
Current expenses a> taxes paid 
Premiums on U.S. bonds 








re 


Redemption fund with U.S: Treasurer 6 
per cent. of circulation) 




















Und lus 
z fi 138,904 03 
ational ban! 225,000 00 
2,591 66 
Oram &7 
120,972 96 
a 
47,408 78 
4,169,676 01 
1,148,490 26 
Total 115,122,732 32 
a OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 33.: 
I, EDWARD SKILLIN, Cashier eet ithe above- 
asa bank, do Sue Swear that th ve state- 
ment is true to the best or my Knowledge and be ana lief. 
ashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me a 5th day of 
March, ILLIAM H. CHAPMAN, 
otary Pubi! 
Correct—Attest: 
. L. STRO ) 
WOODBUR Y LANGDON, Directors. 
SIMON BERNHEIMER, 4 





J. S. HOWELL & SON, 
son i Brokers and Financial Agents. 
can loan money on first Mo: , payable in 
gold coin: with aner cd Tacoma: ik Real Si Estate Me. 

References given, if desired. 

Address TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 
Real Estate and 7 and 8 
per cent..First a ee 


‘orming a cash for the 
chase of a valuable tract of land adjoling the Rity 


pai eae 


And 58 Old Broad Street, Landon, £, O, oma 











March 10, 1899. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


(351) 28 








RePaNECL Tu soteir gn eas | R 


eke: ox, in he fad New Yi 





LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in.....................05 
fand > = oo 





bb dbade wows teucnerepansees 1, 
Due to national 
es rian nes 2% 


Rival. divcens cnibedbibaceddvteskspasoebe $39,335, 
STATE OF NEW vou COUNTY OF NEW YORK, ss. 
abevomammed LF. _ ear tha: the. oi . 

swear ve 
Saseqnans is true, to the best of my knowledge and 


CHAS. H. PATTERSON, a. 
Subscribed and sworn to before m is’ 4 
* e this 4th da 





















D. G. “Panag. 
Correct—A ttest: iaieeaat 
JAMES G. CANNON 
ROBERT W. STUART, t Directors. 
FREDERICK MEAD. 
EP OF TH ONDI F THE 
sieve NAHOSAL BA . ROP he S the 
. at bak mee : ew York, at the 
RESOURCES. 
Ov » “ 047 a 
U. 8. si 4 
Other 253,094 64 
1,298,274 HS 
137,501 09 
28,896 52 
41,600 00 
a 
"7,290 00 
973.908 9 
1,487,350 00 
000 00 
6 pe. cent. t. of circulation) - eek ae 00 
Due from U.8. Treasurer (other than 5 
per cent. redemption fund) 
Sa LG 5sGns es psdiedshaiesbeckssscaneyen 
LIABILITIES 
Capital stock paid in 000 00 
F lus fund.......... ade hy 
ivided profits 185,24 63 
bank notes outstanding.. e300 00 
ad eed eee eonear ease tpaaiensncses 21,842 55 
vidual deposits subject : 
te $6,343,268 17 
44,679 85 
450,907 97 
37 
161 95 
6,347,398 64 
1,067,383 78— 14,586,049 73 








Total $16,929,413 36 
STATE OF NEW YORK, CITY AND COUNTY OF NEW 


‘ORK, 83. 

1, HENRY A. SMITH, Cashier of the above-named 
nenke do solemnly swear that the ers statement is 
true to the best of my know 

ASMITH, Co Cashier. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 5th Lone of 
March, 1892. Notary Publ "Kciggs ape 
mt 
Certificate fi o Me County. 
M, HARTLEY, 
BRAYTON IVEs, 
W. N. COLER, Jr. 


RT OF THECONDITION OF THE 
BOARD NATIONAL BANK at New York, 


Correct—attest: 
{ Directors. 





EP 
Re State of New York, at the close of business, 
RESOURCES. 


March Ist, 1892: 





Premiums on 
Checks and other cash items. 
Exchanges for Uneries 





currency, 
nickels an conte nt 
Specie 





LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in. 
Sarpins fund . ansocet 
Undivided profits.................++ 


ivided profit 
Nati goal bank — outstanding 








$1,764,604 36 


ou 
United States deposits....... 
Due to other national banks. 2,497,430 82 82 
Due to State banks and bank- 
ers 1,787,808 60 


2,239,828 47 


4,285,239 42 


Total. $7,272,474 7 
STATE OF NEW Yo! COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83. 
I, SAM’L G. BAYN Wy yt of the above-named 
do ae a the Sy statement is 
true to the best of my ‘nowtoioe and belief. 
. G. BA YNE. President. 
Subscribed and sworn to before ge, this 4th day of 


M 1892. . SYMMES, 
snes Notary Public 
Correct—Attest: 

GEO. MILMIN 
EDWARD V. LOEW Directors. 
STUART G. NELSON, 





FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS! 
Sooty 7 ie } 
terest payable in gold, N. Y. 
Ww. 3B. Smith, lavestment Banker,Tacoma,Wash. 








N OF 


AND TeADURS NATION. 


re PG RBS on the 3 


Bi cay 


S SaaRsses ash 





Legal. notes 133 00 
United States Seetiionten at deposit for sense ce 
mption fund with U.S. Treasurer 

(not more than 5 per cent. on circula- 
Dnethehcbhs os dashes staacaeden acaawscaia 2,250 00 
edt ks deve codecccustncbbaeciccqaien 340,419,323 61 

Capital stock paid in. restegap $1,500,000 00 
Surplus fund........ © 5,000,000 00 
Undivided profits...........,.....+++: 498,820 72 
Circulating notes seeneetce from Comp- @ 
pe weacasenscpsaa soens sabes Ta ceecseesees 45,000 © 

ivilends unpalds. bos : PPPS 2901: aaas 


ue to die ta 





Total ¢ 
STATE OF NEW YORK CouNTY OF NEW Y¥ 
I, EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier of oS ‘Im- 
rters’ and Trad: onal Bank of New York,” 


and 
EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this’ 4th day of 
iaicaahens Notary Public Co of Ni. ¥ 
ic oY) 
Correct—Attest: 4 
E. H. PERKINS, JR., 
R. W. TOWNS 
EDWARD VAN VOLKENBURGH, 


a OF TSF ONDITION OF THE 
MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK £ the _ 
‘arc . 


Directors. 





ape York, at the close of business, 


| caenanenennnny 


$10,130,146 52 
si 00 




















749,023 74 
Due > from national banks..... 669 37 
Due — State banks and 
eae bGpocochpiensonnens 36,336 17 » 
Redemption fund with 
Treasurer 
per cent. of circulation).. 2,250 00 
Due from U. 8S. Treasurer 
other than 5 per  o- Te- 
demption fund. nrterernngenes 9,000 00— 4,067,582 00 
pS Sl. Se, be $14,461,755 52 
LIABILITIES. , 
Gaptenh stock paid im...............ssse000- $1,000,000 
Un wx ug 
N 
4 OO 
5,853,518 98 
State banks and ae. 1,884,927 
ws certificates of — 
12,252 74 
cbreified ecks 113,983 20 
= ae outstand- 
67,527 73—12,381,718 43 
iicdiainteeKee suceusdctoiancens ss $14, =—- 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YOR 


Bi Ri 44 B. A. NCK, 
‘bank, do swear 
ment is true to the oot of Srr* 
SCHE CK "Cashier. 
Subscribed and oats fe before me this 4th day of 


March, 1 
. AK. BRYAN, Notary Public, N. Y. Co. 
Guwen-~altuns 
away KNEELAND, " 
E. RiCnOrs Directors. 
ST. TORN, 5 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
GALLATIN NATIONAL BANK, at New York 
City, in the State # New York, at the close of busi- 
ness March Ist, 1892: 
‘RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts................seceeees 980 
Ser teatte. seo secured .. oan comes #2 
U. S. bonds —< meee ‘circulation. 0.0. 50,000 
Stocks, securities, tC. ...........cscceceeees 991 
Due from other N. ational banks 
= from State banks 


= 
o 










IRSSBernss 














Current expenses and taxes 
Checks and other cash item: 77 
xchanges for Clearing House 81 
Bills of ks 20,000 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and - 
CONUTB. cc cccccccccccccvccccsccdvcccccesececces 
BPOSIS. 0.5.000c0cecccses 1,278,166 50 
ae 2 notes 450 
——aepaeeeee of deposit for legal ten- 450,000 00 
eee fund with’ U. 8. Treasurer . 
(6 per cent. of circulation)................ 2,250 00 
Ds on tac es Tagacccdcan cde cede deccdsens $11,791,803 41 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock a ee $1,000,000 00 
P Se ger NR < 1,000,000 
Un vided atu nob thiwaning eas st 604,610 16 
ational bank a. outstanding.. 45,000 ¢ 
fndividuel deposits subject to check. 4,108,744 20 

ni e su to chec! ( 
Demand ya a yd : 1, 
Certified checks..... ......... 2,684,184 46 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. . 95, 

Due to other national banks........ ++» 1,858,135 41 
Due to State banks and bankers.......... 394,251 


TOC si oes cevessosetevcrcscccsccseesceese B te 706,008 41 
STATE OF NEW YORK, erat OF NEW 
I, ARTHUR W. SHER 


HH ‘ashie 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this ‘4th day ‘oft 
March, 1892, H. L. aagenane. 
ry 


Public. 
Correct—Attest: 
F. D. TAPPEN, 
F. W. STEVENS 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr, 


ELECTION. 
Tie NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC, 
RK, Marc 1892,—At the regular 


ante of the agate of he TPevcsngre i the National 
Bank the Republic, of New York. held this day, 
Oliver 8. C; rwas un 

to fill the vacancy occasi 
John Jay Knox. 


Directors. 











PULLEN, Cashier. 


ently at th mi BE. H. Palle 
beeqt tly a on me —> = nm was 
OLIVER 8, CARTER, President, 


Su 
unanimously eé! 


READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 


It is in the interest of every family that a 
high-class literary weekly journal should be 
regularly received by it. The subscription 
season is not entirely over for this year, and 
those who are not at present subscribers to 
THE INDEPENDENT may become such by 
taking the necessary steps. 

The club terms given below are exceed- 
ingly liberal, and we ask special atten- 
tion to them. A large number, of 
our subscribers take advantage of our club 
rates by renewing for two vears, paying five 
dollars, or for five years, paying ten dollars, 
or by sending the names of other subscrib- 
ers with their renewals, thus reducing the 
cost of the paper very materially. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 








Three months.....$ 75 | Six months. 

Four months...... 1 00/ One vear........... 30 
CLUB RATES. 

Two years to one subscriber................. 500 

One year each to two subscribers........... 500 


Three years to one subscriber............... 700 


Three subscribers one year each............. 700 
Four years to one subscriber........... ‘ieee OR 
Four subscribers one yeareach.............. 8 50 
Five years to one subscriber................. 10 00 


Five subscribers one year each..... ee 1 
In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
Copies 10 cents. 

“TRIAL TRIP” one month, 30 cents. 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a request 
to that effect. 

< CLUBBING LIST FOR 1892. 

We will be pleased to send our clubbing 

list with other newspapers and periodicals 
to any address upon receipt of a postal-card, 
request. We can give our subscribers a re- 
duction from the regular published rates of 
almost any newspaper or magazine, and 
have supplied a large number of individ- 


uals and reading rooms with their entire 
outfit. 


~ 
o> 


SPRING STYLES OF SILK HATS. 
Messrs. R. DUNLAP & COMPANY announce in our 
advertising columns this week that their spring 
styles of silk and felt hats are now on sale. 





=e TOURS. 


Bex 
ee 
un 
arid 
ie 
dil 
a 


BE 


af 
i 


an answer 
hat the rete 

hat 

mind at once anda : 





make for various points in the South or 
to V h, where the celebrated Princess 
otel is located. The on the Old a 
is most excellent. and the sta‘ 


and ——. In_ fact, the Sevdir in sar. is car- 
quite as pleasantly as on one of the 
large. iXtlantic — 





Doctors? Pshaw! Take BEECHAM’S PILLS.—Adv. 


WHEN TO INVEST. 


THE mveetins portion of our friends probably know 

eae during the oe yaa preive manthe more or less de- 

pos on has existed ness everywhere, and that 

= effects have been qeunewhant felt, tho not seriously 
on the Pacific Coast. 

“ur. William E Smith, of Tacoma, Wash., one of our 
advertisers, w' to hear from'any of our 
friends who prefer to make investments in Tacoma 

hen prices are low to wait until they regain 

their norma! level. 











nolo, 
Constable A Co 


Invite attention to the very hand- 
some stock of 


Brussels, Moquette, 
Wilton, & Axminster 


CARPETS 


they are offering at very low prices. 
These goods are all from the best 
manufacturers and are the balance of 
many of their most popular syles. 


Proadooay K 19th 4 











ae 


IMPORTERS 


FINE MILLINERY, DRY COODS, 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


** FANCY COODS, Etc. 


SIXTH AVENUE, 





AND RETAILERS 


ey 
have houses at a on Chic. and Philadel hia, 
and their goods ca: rchased In al “ most an, of = NEW YORK. 
— ities of ee? country, p’s 
nown the world ever as being 4 reliable. 





20th to 2ist STREET, N. Y. 





CATALOGUE NOTICE. 





residents. Send us your 








We are now booking names for our Spring and 
Summer Catalogue which will be 
April ist, and mailed free of charge to out of town 


will be limited. 
“MENTION THIS PAPER.” 


H. O'NEILL & CO., oth ave., n. y. 


issued about 


name early as the supply 











mans 
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SILKS, 


Never before have we seen so great interest 
manifested in this exquisite fabric by the 
most competent judges of Fashion. 

The Types and Styles for this Season are 


* not only beautiful in themselves, but they 


are specially adapted to the uses demanded 
of them. 

Moires, always a guarantee of richness 
and elegance, are shown in a multiplicity of 
styles. 

In Taffetas Glaces and Taffetas Rayes the | 
effects are pretty and simple. 

The Illuminated Styles on changeable 
Twills are such as to meet with general 
approval, 

In the Damras Patterns neatness and ele- 
gance prevail, 

Oriental Silks, of Japan, India, and China, 
are in profuse variety and very attractive. 


James McCreery & Co,, 
Broadway and 11th St., 


NEW YORK. 


WASTE 
EMBROIDERY SILKS. 


Factory Ends at half price; one ounce in a box. All 
good silk and good colors. Sent by mailon receipt of 
40 cents; 100 crazy stitche sin each package. Latestand 
best book on Art Needlework, only 10 cents. A beau- 
tiful assortment chenille and arrasene; 15 new shades 
in each for 0cents. Send postal note or stamps to 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL 
SILK CO., 625 Broadway, New York, or 621 
Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

For the names and addresses vf 10 ladies interested 
in Art Needlework we will send one book free. 








For Catalogue & Prices of * Hartman” ag | Wire 
Mats, Picket Fence for Lawns, Cemetei rice, 
etc., write HARTMAN M’F'G CO.,, Beaver Falls, — 


McCOMBER 


SOLE MANUFACTURER OF AND DEALER IN 
McComber’s Patent Boots and Shoes, 
AND 


McCOMBER’S LASTS 
FOF MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 
MeComber’s Army and Navy Walking Shoes 
are the only perfect waking ¢ shoes made. 

Suitable for City, Seaside or Mountain. No ward- 
robe complete without McCOMBER'S etkina, loess 
and Parlor Shoes and Slippe: 

Descriptive pamphlet sent free to al anabie tocall 

JOEL McCOMBER, 
52 East 10th Street, New York City. 


compaityiug forts AND LU} sunlly Pale ved by the ac- 
res, are usually reliev e use 
URFALO Lit LITHIA WATE 3 


| TREES, 
FW SHRUBS, 

N HARDY PLANTS, 

RHODODENORONS, ETC, 


We are known through sewn through the cou country as 
Headquarters for these. We spare no 
trouble in planuing and planting Private 
Grounds and Gardens. Write us, and 
save failures and expense. - 


SHADY HILL NURSERY CO., Cambridge, Mass. 






































SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of THe INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy of 
the paper sent to a friend can be accommo- 
dated by sending us on a postal card, the 
name and address to which he wonid like 
the paper sent. 








HOTELS RESORTS, ETC. 
ASHEVILLE,N.C. 


HOTEL BELMONT (Sulphur Springs). 


Fe aed first class. Superb location. New 9 build- 
Electric Street Cars. Moderate rates. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH S8T., N. Y., 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH. 











EUROPEAN PLAN, 
the éar the St. ais Bes en- 
db saat and tae di 
doubles its former capactt —a- 


gee 3) have been placed in 


“All thé latest 
new Dibing-rooai, "connecting with “the ‘old well: 


Susurance. 


—_——-— 


THE LATEST PROPOSITION FOR A 
VALUED POLICY. 

A VALUED policy bill has been intro- 

duced in the Iowa Senate which is one of 
the monstrosities that fallshort of appear- 
ing such only because people have become 
accustomed to them. This bill declares 
that in any suit ‘‘the amount stated in the 
policy shall be received as conclusive evi- 
dence of the value of the property at the 
date of the policy.” This says ‘date of 
the policy,” not ‘‘time of the fire”; but 
the section immediately declares that un- 
less the company shows depreciation since 
the policy was written and before the loss 
occurred, the company shall be liable for 
the amount named in: the policy and the 
insured shall be required only to prove the 
loss or damage. A company insures a 
building for $1,000. It is said that the 
company ought to know whether it 
worth so much, and that, having written 
$1,000 on it, it adopts this as the real val- 
ue and is estopped from pleading that it is 
overinsured, whether knowingly or mis- 
takenly. This bill allows it to prove a sub- 
sequent depreciation, and so it will seem 
to many this is a fair position for the law 
to take. We concede that it would be so, 
if the Legislature would add some clause 
which should have the effect of giving 
every company omniscience enough to 
judge unmistakably the value in the first 
instance, and then the ability to know 
whether depreciation has occurred and to 
prove the fact. 
The bill applies to personal property 
also, which of course covers mer- 
chandise. If there is any business, of the 
size of a peanut stand or larger, in which 
the stock does not fluctuate from hour to 
hour, we cannot mention it. How on 
earth—for while on earth nobody can ap- 
roach omniscience—is a company to 
now the actual value, at any date, of 
what will not stand still long enough to 
be looked at, or how isa company to know 
how much of it was carried off before the 
fire? True, quantity and value of stock 
are matters for query now, but the claim- 
ant is not noti by the law that if he 
can get a policy for $1,000 he need only 
make affidavit that he had a fire anda 
total loss and that no question shall be 
asked. Losses are now rg as best 
they can be, not always equably, of course, 
sometimes one party suffering wrong and 
sometimes the other; but it is not provided 
that there shall be no inquiry. 

This bill is made still worse by a proviso 
that altho the representations made in the 
application may be examined for the pur- 
pose of clearing up any ambiguity they 
shall not be considered a part of the 
policy “‘ nor the basis of the contract, not- 
withstanding any statement to that effect 
in the ar je This means that a man 
may tell lies of any number and size and 
may obtain insurance upon faith in them 
and yet that he shall not be in the least 
held responsible for them. Fraud we 
always been held to vitiate every contract 
tainted with it; but if the State of lowa 
should enact this bill into law it would 
make insurance policies the exception. A 
further step would remain: to enact that 
ifa fire occurs on a man’s premises no 
questions shall be put to him and he shall 
not be required to explain anything but 
that his policy shall become forthwith a 
judgment against the company for the 
amount written therein. Of course, there 
is a-price at which insurance could be 
written upon this condition, and perhaps 
the.-companies would demand it and ad- 
here to it. To see whether they would 
migit almost reconcile us to the passage 
of the most senseless valued-policy law 

which the most senseless member of a 
legislature could write out. 


-s 
> 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE IN CHEAP- 
NESS 





Cou. LEE Hapaoop, of South Carolina, 
represented in his neighborhood the Pre- 
ferred Mutual Accident, and he held a 
$5,000 policy in it. He was killed in an 
accident, and the Travelers, having paid 
$6,000 which was called for by two of its 
well-known tickets, and having been in- 
formed that the Preferred had settled its 
own claim at 30 cents on the dollar, natu- 
rally felt a desire to know something fur- 
ther. To a letter of inquiry written by 
its agent, Mr. W.. Backman, an attorney 
in Columbia, replied thus: 

“Gentlemen:—Yours of this date received. 
The adjuster of the Preferred Mutual Acci- 
dent Insurance Company called on me in 


me er to the policy of Hapgood in fa- 
vor of Mrs.H rod 4 000. Hee 





reasons why the poles od: *be taisly con- 
tested, none of whi made any impression 


on me. I felt satisfied that a suit would 
result in a verdict yo the company. 

“What induced t comapeoneiwy wee ‘was the 
fear that the com oy would not be able to 

md to a verdict. The adj 
sen 
death claims now on hand, 

Sie and two claims for "sentoah bodily 

He said that he had carefull 

culated the amount the company could pay 
and it was twenty per cant, “Finally be 
cent., which was 

acce} ie Gr Bere. Ha sused . He stated that 
the uble was Herero by the company 
pebegs oe to carry policies at too lowa 

e premium on $5,000 being only $12. 

“T have recognized your ri he to inquire 
into this ger from the fact that your 

the amie | promptly pai 

$6,000 in full of two accident tickets Id 
es Mrs. Hapgood.” 

It is indisputable that a rate of $12, or 
$2.40 per $1,000. is very cheap. There can 
be no ye that this was an excellent 
and perfectly satisfactory policy, as well 
as a very omy’ one, until occasion arose 
for making ac aim upon it. Any policy 
dg enough until, something happens, 

so is the absence of any policy. But 
death and other troubles do come, and 
then the quality of the policy is of as mych 
account as the quantity. Put it thus: 

12 per year= $5,000= $1,500. 

per year= $5,000. 

Is it objected that these are not really 
mathematical equations? They were sup- 
to be. One paid 100 centson thedollar, 

or at the rate of $200 per dollar of premi- 
um; the other paid in 30-cent dollars, or at 
the rate of $125 per dollar of premium. 

Whatever else may be said of the Travel- 
ers, nobody has hesitated to insist upon 
aclaim against it through fear that it 
‘* would not be able to ween toa ver- 
dict.” As for theswarm of other organi- 
zations in the accident field we have 
given them slight attention in detail; 

there is not, however, the same inherent 
defect in the assessment plan as applied 
to accident as when a apeiied to life insur- 
ance, and those which charge enough and 
are fairly well managed ought to stand. 

We oupecee the United States Mutual is the 
best of them all, as it isthe largest. We 
suppose, also, that no experience of any- 
body else, at least, will avail to cure man- 
kind of buying stale food, shoddy clothing 
and sand-rope insurance because it is 
offered at a small price. 


THSUBAR CE. 
1851. 


MASSACHUSETTS ~ 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


41 Years of Successful Experience. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
bextic icipate in distributions of surplus. 
ass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
onan the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. ' 














ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 


HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A HALL, Secretary. 


PENN You can here get more life 
insurance, of a better qual- 
MUTU AL ity, on easier terms, 
at less cost than else- 
LIF where. Address, 
g21-3-§ Chestnut St., Philad’a. 
NIAGARA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
135 BROADWAY NEW YORK. 
ANIZED 1850. 
Semi- Pes. sows Jan, 1st., 1892. 


CASH CAPITAL...............- $500,000 
Reserve for all liabilities...... ...... 1,902. if 
OS WOTHINB.. oc cc ccosessnccvecsccccces 20,7 
MAS cs cccdsindsieak tide aoe $2,723,184 63 
Casa e in this Company have imereased Protec- 
under the Guaranties of the 


NEW voRK SAFETY FUND LAW, 
PETER NOTMAN, President. 

“* Soop RICH, Vice-President. 

GEO. So CHAS. H. POST, Asst. Sec. 


WASHINGTON 


Life 

















Company, 
OF NEW YORK. 
W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 
Assets,- Over $11,000,000 


The assets of the Washington contain the largest 
yg of Bond and Mostenpe Investments of any 
m. is 





e Insurance company in ,» and 
smallest proportion of cash uninv a “9 

The © ory Bond of 

d exp ms guarantees advantages ¥-y>* 


in a contract of any ofr other company. A first-c = 





861 Forty-First Annual Statement 1892 


OF THE 


PHENIX MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Co, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
January ist, 1892. 


ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1892...$10,060,570 41 


LIABILITIES. 
Reserve on Poli- 


cies in force at 4 
per cent. interest.$8,778,258 00 


Other Liabilities... 148,121 48 
Special Policy and 
Investment Re- 
MOM i855. 85 587,952 42 
————-9, 459,831 85 
Surplus at 4 per cent. $601,238 56 





Policies issued in 1891... .. ..2,886 
Percentage of gain over 1890, 64 percent. 





Insurance written in 1891, $5,266,345 00 
Percentage of gain over 1890, 55 per cent. 
Policies in force.... . 18,369 

Insurance in force........ $27,102,425 00 


In 1891 the business of the Company 
shows an increase in each of the fol- 
lowing items: Assets, Surplus, New 
Premiums, Renewal Premiums, 
Iosurance Written, Insurance in 
Force. 

This Company has paid since organiza- 
tion for Death Losses, Matured 
Endowments, Dividends to Pol- 
icy Holders and Surs env dered Poli- 
cies more than $31,000,000. 


JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, V. President. 
CHARLES H. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YorK, January 25th, 1892. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company,submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 3ist of December, 1891. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
wary, 1891, to 3ist December, 1891.......... $3,862,687 9 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 





SING, TE, 000 cctcdnsiividecbceves.’ oxnce 1,394,177 87 
Total Marine Premiums. ................ $5,256,865 34 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1891, to 3lst December, 1891................ $3,784,723 36 
Losses paid during the same 
PORRIB. cecccccccccscccccccscces $1,836,325 11 


Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $784,790 57 


The Con pany has the following Assets, 
viz.: 








United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stockg...... $7,567,155 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company. 


Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. 
I Oe he onpncecnccisccceseséscovnbes 


AMOUNLE..........0eceeeees 





Six per cent. interest on the canibentinn on certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1887 will 
be redeemed and paid tc the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time ot payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1891, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the Tnird of May next. 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 

J.D. JONES, HENRY E. HAWLEY, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
A. A. RAVEN, HAS. D. LEVORICH, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, EDW. FLOYD-JONES, 
J W. EORGE H. MACY 
WM. STURGIS, LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
BENJAMIN H FIELD WALDRON P. BROWN, 
J . DE FOREST, ANSO 
Ww LLiaM EB webs.’ TAA Bel. $MITH 
HORACE GRAY, ‘HO s TLAN 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, GEORGE L. NICHOLS, 

EORGE BLISS, GUSTAV C 
ea ee got 
JOHN HEN VERNON H. BRO id 


CHRISTIAN DE THOMSEN. 





E. S. FRENCH, Sup’t of Agencies, 


_21 Cortlandt ‘Bt, New York City. 





JOHN We ROORE Vice Pr 








March 10, 1899, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Presioet -. 
Statement for the year ending December 3ist, 1891. 
Assets, . . . + «© « «  « $159,507,133 68 
Reserve oe pinenAasnatons Table 4%),. . .« oseneenees 4 








assumed eaeinek, 194,470 policies, 71,80 
Risks in force, . : e 5,507 policies, amounting to oon ves ae1 03 


Notr.—The above statement shows a large i over the b of 1890 in ones at poten new busi- 
ness assumed, payments to policy-holders, receipts, assets and surplus; and includes as risks 











number and amount of policies actuaily issued and paid for in the accounts of the year. esenaneanduns 
THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 

Real Estate and Bond & —_ > e « $81 

Zee a States gee ae and other e e e 57,661,455 78 


Cee be eck nnd Pee On . S:070,188 03 
Interest accrued, rront Companion at inaret, e oat 5.206, 





$159,507,138 68 


I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 
From the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 











REPORT OF THE EXAMINING COMMITTEE. 
Orrice of THe Mutuat Lire Insurance Company or New Yorn. 


January 25, 1892. 


At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of this Company, 


ped on the 
23d day of December, ultimo, the undersigned were appe nted a Com- 
gittes © examine the annual statement for the year ending December 


a and to verify the same by comparison with the assets of the 
uty assigned to them 


1 Fa 
and Fre'Gom certify ain at the 


Suiars correct, an 
that the apee ppec ified therein are in possession of the 
nma A s certificate the ommittee bear testimony y to the high 
character of e investments of the Company and express their appro- 
ba stem, order, and 





a with which th 
ept, and the business in general is Crancucted. on 


Genesee Sewer, 
. H. HERRicn, 
Juuce T. , 6. Cc. Rosinson, 

. ©. HOLDEN, 


vouchers cave been 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


Samuet E. Sproutis. | Ortver Harriman, 


Cuarces R. Henperson. | Witt1aM Bascocx. 
Samvuet D. Bascocx, Henry W. Smiru. Guenee Buss. Stuyvesant Fisu. 
Georce S. Coz. Rospert OLYrHant. Rurus W. Pecknam, Auoustus D. Juiciiarp, 
Ricuarp A. McCurpy. | Georce F. Baker, . Hopart Herrick, Cuarces E. 
ames C. Hotpen. 


Dup.ey Oxcorr. 
Freperic CROMWELL, 
vuien T. Davigs, 
OBERT SEWELL. 
S. Van RensseLagr Crucer. 


m. P. Dixon. 
Rosert A. Granniss. 
Henry H. Rocers. 

no. W. AUCHINCLOSS, 
HEODORE Morrorp, 


eRMANN C, Vow Post. 
ALexanver H, Rice. 7” 
Lewis May. AviD C, Rosmison. 
ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vict-Pacsivenr. 


WALTER R, GILLETTE, General Manager. FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer, ‘ 
EMORY McCLINTOCK, Actuary, 


SIXTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 





ASSETS. 
Stocks and Bonds owned by the Company................ $972,475 ee 
PT. ME dc ctihacdgenescegncts 6occeveccacesoehesentecteessece 0,500 
Loans on Collateral,............. ee 153,210 00 
Loans on Bo and camesee ee noes 2D. 





Cash in Banks and Office............ 


Premiums in Course He Coliection 
Miscellaneous Assets 


$1,587,067 40 








BRGOUPNROS TOCCPIG 0000s cccccccrccccccesccvccesecccscecescs 
Unpaid Claims and L08ses,............0cccceceeceeeceeceseees 
Commissions on unpaid Premiums... 
Al other ClAtms........ccccccccsveccieess 
ee  ccctices: wecechagnsassesePRcccecescopenesss 
NET SURPLUS ¢ 











$1,587,067 40 


WM. M. RICHARDS, President, 
GEO, F. SEWARD, Vice-President. ROB’T J. HILLAS, Secretary. 
EDW. L. SHAW, Ass’t-Secretary. 


DIRECTORS, 


GEO. 8. COE, Treadent pmerican Exchange Nat. Bank. a. A. HURLBUT, Com. of Emigration. 
J.S. T. STRA —y j Quente Dock Co. ON G T, Merchant. 
ALEX. E. ORR, of David Dow N L. RIKER, of J. L. & D. S. Riker. 
@. G. WILLIAMS President Chemical National Bank. J. G. MCCULLOUGH, N. E. & W.R.R 
J. ROGERS MAXWEL LL, President Central R. R. of N. J. WM. G. LOW, Counsellor at _ 

A. B. HULL, Vice Prest. "Morris County Savings Bank. WM M. RICHARDS, 


Presiden: 
THOMAS 8. MOORE, Counsellor at Law. EO. F. SEWARD, Vice-President. 
Asse = J December 31, 1891, $6,733: st: 2 3 


er 
1892. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
NEW sone ica 


$6,335 008.50. $8,403,625. 25. $11,955,157. $14 101,654. 
CEO. H. BURFORD, President. 





In strength of organization, and in every- 
thing which contributes to the security 
and cheapness of Life Insurance, 
this Company stands unrivaled. 


PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. RALEIG 
aware “A: WHEELWE 


- Assets First Month, Ist, 1892, 
$20, 772,696. 74. demnity in‘the event of death at the smoant 


mpieabaies ROME  OLICy wh which -- &-E. ay ae a 
Issues policies on the followi lans craps et Pa ay MN - be 
P ng P used as COLLATERAL SECURITY FOR . A bat 
Life, Joint Life, Endowment, Term, Com- to the e1 extent of | the fall | reserve val e thereof, 
bined Term and Endowment, and Part- uss 
nership, These policies have new and 
mportant features, 





GHT, Assistant Secretary. 
TANDEN, Actuary 


The two m: of LIFE INSURANCE 
ome CONTINGABLE TERM POLICY which gives 





oo’ AGENTS. desirins 


to addvege J. 8) GAFFNEY, Super- Super- 








THE 
EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
JANUARY 1, 1892. 


ASSETS...... cepts’ 3 Sasha aiceand $136,198,518.38 


Liabilities, including the Reserve on all exist- 
ing Policies (4 per cent. Standard) and Special 
Reserve (toward the establishment of a 3} percent. 











valuation) of.......... $1,500,000.......... 109,905,537-82 
Total Undivided Surplus.....:... $26,292,980.56 
PINGS vedas Sob apevnileccveecses $39,054,943-85 
New Assurance written in I891.. 233,118,331.00 
Outstanding Assurance.......... 804,894,557-00 





The Free Tontine policy (the Society’s latest form) is 
UNRESTRICTED as to residence, travel and occupation after 
one year; INCONTESTABLE after two years, and “NON- 
FORFEITABLE” after three years. 





Claims are paid immediately upon the receipt of satis- 
factory proofs of death. 


¢ 





HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres't. 


NATIONAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
JAMES NICHOLS, Pres’t. E. G. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
Head Office, 118 Asylum St., Hartford, Conn. 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT. PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 


FRED. 8S. JAMES, General Agent. GEO. D. DORNIN, Manager. 
GEO. W. BLOSSOM, Aes’t Gen’) Agent. GEO. W. DORNIN, Assistant Manager. 


Office, 174 La Salle Street, Chicago. O@ice, 409 California Street, San Francivece, 


STATEMENT, JANUARY ist, 1892. 


CAPITAL STOCK, all cash, - $1,000,000.00 
Funds Reserved to meet all "Liabilities: 





1892. 1892. 





Re-Insurance Fund, Estimated, - - - _ $4 105,184.68 » t 1,376,122.43 
Unsettled Losses and other cate, - - 22 0,937. 75) 
Net Surplus, - - - - - - - - - 578,674.37 


TOTAL ASSETS, January 1st, 1892, - - - - - 


Continental 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 


$2,904,796.80 








Extract from Statement made January Ist, 1892. 


Cashes Dabteh cccoceccccsdsccccces $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 
Bax whabsoccarsddésstoces 3,161,023 47 


Net Surplus 1,645,761 24 
Policy-holders’ Surplu 2,645,761 24 


Gross ASSCES..........6006 ceceeee 5,806,784 71 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 








F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice-President, 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 

EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y, 


MAIN OFFICE: 
100 Broadway, New York. 


Cc. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Department 
Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. MCDONALD, Manager Western. Department 
R. J. TAYLOR, General Adjuster; GEO. E. KLINE, 
Assistant to General Manager, Ri-.lto Building, Chica- 
go, Ii. 

D. B. WILSON, Manager Pacific Coast Department 
319 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 


PENN cis: "cash "values, incon- 
MUTUAL 


testable policies ; the 


J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer 





STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President 
January ist, 1892. 
AVC LAC I) ROR Oot 5 CEES 
SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $925,327 46 


Cash surrender values stated in every | Falicy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway, 
«..W. ANDERSON. Gen. Agt. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
ASSETS. Dec. 31st, 1891. S75835,588 $28 33 95 








best extension system; 
low cost. Address, 921-3-5 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





LIABILITIES... ............... 


$2,185,841 73 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT lick 
sued at the old life rate premium. aera 


See Cash distributions are paid upon all pol- 








Pin f- 4h 
= ce valu 
Taare, 7 ti ty the Basa gS ; 
‘or er f vVaiues for an sent on 
Surplus over all Liabilities......-...-1-e0-- SoCist 38 | application to the Company ¥ age 





TOTAL ASSETS, January lst, 1902... ...$3,008,54035 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
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_green rind‘he had artistically cut a row of 
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Old and Young. 
IN YOKOHAMA BAY. 


BY DOUGLAS SLADEN. 








A SAILOR’s wife! Ten years to-night, 
Before I sailed the sea, 

You were a little wise-eyed mite 
I held upon my knee. 


And now, beside a distant shore, 
You’ll listen for the gale, 

And think and think for evermore 
Of those who sail and sail. 


The world is but a narrow world 
To those who sail the sea; 

And England’s flag is never furled 
Where ships and sailors be. 


T saw the sun, an hour ago, 
As up the Bay we ran, 

Fire that proud banner with its glow 
Then sink ’neath Fujisan, 


And pictured you, the blue-eyed child 
I kissed upon my knee, 
- Ten years ago, that winter wild 
When first I sailed the sea. 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


» 


THE GOOSEHERD. 


BY HERMANN SUDERMAN. 








TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BY ELIZABETH A. 
SHARP. 





LiIsTEN and I will tell you the story of 
my first love. Do you know who my first 
love was? A gooseherd, a live gooseherd! 
tam hot joking; [ have shed bitter tears 
over the sufferings which he caused me, 
even when I was a gtown-up and most 
highly respectable young lady. 

At-the. period when he set my - heart 
aflame, it was my highest delight to go 
barefooted. I was eight and he was ten 
years old; I was the daughter of the Lord 
of the Manor, he the son of our smith. 

In the mornings, when I drank my cof- 
fee on the balcony with Mamma and my big 
brother, he would drive his geese down 
below us, and vanish toward the heath. 
At first he used to stare at us in naive 
wonderment, without it occurring to him 
to lift his cap; and when my brother had 
reproved him, and instructed him to give 
the company a morning salutation, he 
cried out each time, with a great flourish 
of his cap: ‘‘ Good-morning to you.” 

If my brother happened to be in a good 
humor I was allowed to reward the herd 
for his urbanity by taking a roll down to 
him; and he always seized it out of my 
hand with a certain curious anxiety, as tho 
he feared I might draw it back from him. 

What as he like? I can still recall him 
vividly; the sleek blond hair hung like 
yellow thateh-straw over his sunburnt 
cheeks, his merry, sly eyes peeped out 
from under it; his tattered breeches he had 
fastened above his knees, and in his hand 
he carried a herding switch, in whose 


white spiral rings. 

My childish longings were greedily at- 
tracted by this switch. It was lovely to 
me, to hold this sort of magic wand so 
totally unlike any other of my toys; and 
when I further pictured myself herding 
geese with it, and allowed to go barefoot, 
it seemed to me I would reach the acme 
of all earthly happiness. 

It was one such switch which made us 
more familiar with one another. One 
morning, when sitting at coffee, I saw 
him waving a greeting. I could no longer 
restrain my desire, I pieced together the 
honey-roll which I was eating, concealed 
it, hastily made my excuses, and ran after 
him, When he saw me he stopped and 
shouted to me wonderingly; but when he 
saw the honey-rollin my hand his eyes 
twinkled knowingly. ‘‘ Will you give me 
your switch?” I asked. 

‘‘Now why?” ue returned, standing on 
one leg and rubbing its calf with his other 
foot. 

“Because I want it!” I answered im- 
petuously, and added more gently, “I 
will give you my honey-roll.” 

His eyes wandered longingly toward 
the tidbit; but he said conclusively: «‘ No 
I must herd the geese with it. But I will 
make you one like it.” 

**Can you yourself?” I asked admiring- 


plied, deprecatingly. ‘(I can also make. 
flutes and dancing men.” 

I was so completely carried away 
by this that without further ade 
I gave him the honey-roll. He bit a 
hearty piece from it, and without 
deigning to give me another look drove 
his feathered flock away. 

I looked after him with bursting heart. 
He might herd geese, while I was obliged 
to go upstairs to Mademoiselle to learn 
the French vocabulary. ‘“Yes,” I thought, 
‘‘ happiness in this world is indeed badly 
divided.” 

In the evening he brought me the 
promised switch, which was more beauti- 
ful than any I had imagined in my wild- 
est dreams. Not only had it the white 
rings, but it ended. with a knob on which 
a human face—mine or his, I could not 
guess, was roughly carved. I was the 
happiest of mortals. 

Thereafter we were friends. I divided 
my sweet morsels with him; he in return 


‘| gave me works of art made by his cunning 


fingers—fiutes, kittens, houses, and above 
all his celebrated dancing men, with 
which I immediately became the bugbear 
of the entire household. 

Our place of evening rendezvous, where 
we exchanged our wares, was behind the 
goose house. The whole day I rejoiced in 
thonght over the meeting with my young 
‘hero. I pictured him to myself, lying on 
the grass in the sunny heath playing his 
flute, while I labored at my detested les- 
sons; and even stronger and more strong- 
ly did the yearning grow in me to share 
his good fortune of goose herding. 

When. I told him of my feelings he 
laughed aloud and said: ‘‘ Why don’t yo 
come with me?” : 

That gave the decisive impetus; with- 
out further reflection I answered: ‘To- 
morrow, I will come!” 

‘But do not forget to bring something 
to eat with you,” enjoined my friend. 

Luck favored m3, Mademoiselle had at 
the right moment one of her bad head- 
aches and postponed the lesson. Feverish 
with joy and anxiety, I sat at the coffee 
table and waited for him to come past. 
My pockets were stuffed with dainties of 
all sorts, and near me lay the switch which 
I hoped to-day to use in right earnest. 

There he came sauntering along! He 
blinked his eyes significantly at me while 
he called out his customary, ‘“‘ Good-morn- 
ing to you;” and as soon as I could absent 
myself without remark I ran hastily after 
him, 

“What have you with you?” was his 
first question. 

“Two gingerbread cakes, two bread and 
butter sandwiches and sausage, a sardine 
roll and a piece of strawberry tart,” I an- 
swered, showing him my possessions. He 
immediately began to eat, while proudly, 
with ill-suppressed joy, I drove the geese 
before us. From the firwood, whose further 
half was not wholly familiar to me, we 
passed to unknown regions. Stunted un- 
dergrowth rose on either side, forming a 
straggling hedge, till suddenly the wide 
stretching, endless heath lay before me. 

Ah, how beautiful it was! As far as 
the eye could reach, a sea of grass and 
brilliant flowers, and dotted over with 
wave-like rows of molehills. The hot air 
wavered. It seemed to dance over the 
breezy heath. Summer bees made music, 
and the golden sun rode high in the deep 
blue heaven. 

At the wood’s edge was a swamp with a 
little pool in which a yellow-gray thick 
water glimmered, Flocks of ducks swam 
there; round about it the edges were so 
moist that great water bubbles oozed up 
between the grasses and thousands of 
prints of the feet of the geese were to be 
seen, so that the whole ground was pat- 
terned over like a carpet. Here was the 
drove’s paradise. Here we halted, and 
while the geese paddled contentedly in 
the pool we-raced about upon the heath, 
chasing butterflies and p! g blue- 
berries. om oor 

Then we played at man and wife. 

‘* Else,” the tamest goose, was. our child. 
We had nearly kissed and knocked the 
poor animal out of life when it struggled 
away from our hands after frantic efforts. 
Whereon I prepared my husband’s meal. 





ly. ‘Ach, that’s nothing at all,” he re- 


I untied my white pinafore, laid it upon 


the grass for a tablecloth and placed on it 

the remains of the dainties. He sat him- 

self gravely down before them; out of 

sheer joy at playing at house I watched 

him as he disposed of one sweet after an- 

other. 

The hours passed as in a dream. High- 

er and higher rose the sun and its rays 

burnt straight down upon us. A buzzing 

sound began in my head, a dull feeling of 

exhaustion crept over me and I became 

aware of considerable hunger; but alas, 

my husband had already eaten everything 
up. My throat was dry, my lips were 
fevered. In order to cool them I plucked 
the moist grasses and pressed them against 
my mouth. Suddenly the sounds of bells 
floated to us over the wood from the far 
distance. I knew well what it signified. 
It was the midday signal which called me 
to dinner. And when I should be found 
to be missing—O dear, what would be- 
come of me! 

I threw myself on the grass and began 
to sob bitterly, while my companion, with 
the hope of comforting me, stroked my 
face and neck with his rough hand, Sud- 
denly I sprang up and raced to the woods 
as tho lashed by the Furies. For nearly 
two hours I wandered, weeping, through 
the thicket; then I heard a voice calling 
my name, and two minutes later I lay in 
my brother’s arms. 

The next morning my poor friend ap- 
peared as my instigator and accomplice 
before the high tribunal of his lord of the 
manor. It seemed to him quite natural 
that he should be made the scapegoat; he 
made not the slightest attempt to excul- 
pate himself from the whole blame of the 
escapade, and took the putiishment which 
my brother applied with great stoicism. 
Then he rubbed his smarting back against 
the pest of the veranda, and sped away 
out of sight, while I lay sobbing on the 
ground, 

From that day I loved him. I invented 
a thousand tricks and means in order to 
meet him secretly. I stole like a magpie 
so that he could enjoy the fruits of my 
thieving. I nearly stifled him with the 
excess of my tenderness, with which I 
sought to make amends for those terrible 
strokes of the riding-whip. 

He let my love flow over him quietly, 
and requited it with pathetic devotion and 
a sound appetite. 

A year later fate separated us. 

My poor mother, who had long been ail- 
ing, was pronounced consumptive, avd 
ordered South by the doctors. She con- 
fided the property entirely to my brother, 
and traveled to the Riviera accompanied 
by me. 





Nine years later I returned home, alone, 
and recovering from an attack of nervous 
fever. 

As I lay in the armchair, my gaze roved 
over the well-known objects, one picture 
after another of the past flitted through 
my mind, and prominent among them 
came the image of my beloved fair-haired 
gooseherd, 

‘““What has become of him?’ I asked 
my brother; and received the good news 
that he had grown a smart, promising 
youth, and now helped his old father at 
the smithy. 

I felt my heart beat. I tried to reprove 
myself for my foolishness, but failed. The 
dear old memories were too strong, and I 
gave myself up to picturing to myself our 
meeting. 

A few days after my arrival I went out 
for the first time. I begged my brother to 
drive me through the wood, and I chose a 
mossy spot in sight of the smithy where- 
on to rest. My maid was with me, and 
my brother left me there while he went to 
transact some business. I sent my maid 
to gather wild strawberries, and I sat 
down and dreamed to my heart’s content. 
The fir trees rustled above me, and from 
the smithy came the steady sound of the 
hammer. The fire of the forge burned 
brightly, and from time totime a dark fig- 
ure passed to and fro, It must be my 
herd. I contentedly watched the move- 
ment of his arm, admired his strength, 
and trembled when the fiery sparks flew 
round him. When my brother returned, 
I endeavored with his help to walk to the 
carriage, but sank down powerless. 





sent the coachman home. I thought I 
could put you into the carriage; but the 
seat is very high, and I fear I cannot lift 
you alone without hurting you. Gretch- 
en,” he continued, turning to the maid, 
‘‘run to the smith, the young one, you 
know, and ask him to come and help me.’ 
Therewith he threw a smali coin on the 
ground, which the girl eagerly picked up 
before she ran off. 

I felt the blood rush up to my cheeks. I 
should see him again—here, on this spot 
—he would act the good Samaritan for me! 
Pressing my hand on my heart I sat wait- 
ing till— 

There he is! How strong and handsome 
he has grown! Like a young Hercules! 
Awkwardly he lifted his cap, which sat 
so becomingly on the back of his head; 
but I stretched out my hand smilingly, 
and said: ‘‘ How are you?” 

“How am I? “Well!” he said, with an 
embarrassed smile, wiping his fingers on 
his apron before taking my hand. 

‘Help me to lift the young lady into the 
carriage,” said my brother. He wiped his 
hands again, and seized me, not very 
gently, under the shoulders, my brother 
lifted my feet-and the next moment I lay 
on the cushions in the carriage. 

‘‘ Thanks, thanks,” I said, nodding and 
smiling to him. 

He stood by the carriage steps, holding 
his cap in his hand, and looked at my 
brother and then at me with a questioning 
expression. 

There is still something in his mind, 
I thought to myself. How could it be 
otherwise? At the sight of me the old 
memories have awaked in him—he does 
not trust himself—the past in his heart— 
I must help him a little. 

“What are you thinking about?’ I 
asked, looking at him straight in the eyes 
with a friendly, encouraging look. 

My brother, who had been busied with 
the horses, turned round and looked at 
him. Ach, yes; you are waiting for your 
tip,” he said, and put his hand in his 
pocket. 

I felt as if some one had struck me with 
the whip. 

‘ For mercy’s sake, Max!” I stammered, 
turning hot and cold by turns. My broth- 
er did not hear me, and handed him—yes, 
he actually dared—and handed him a 
markpiece. 

I seemed to see how my friend would 
throw the money back in his face. I 
gathered all my strength and stretched 
out my hands to ward off the insult—but, 
what is this?— No, it is not possible; and 

t, and yet, I see it with my own eyes; 
ce takes thé coin—he says: ‘‘ Thank you 
very much”—he bows—he goes!— 

And I? I look after him like an angry 
specter, and then I sink back sighing 
among the cushions. 

Thus, my friend, did I take farewell of 
the dream of my youth. 
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TOMMY’S CHOICE. 


BY R. K. MUNKITTRICK. 








ALTHO I’ve lots of playthings 
To fill my life with fun, 

I'd rather be yon Shanghai 
That rules the chicken run. 


He stands beneath the shower 
In all the pelting flood; 

And gets completely covered 
From head to foot with mud. 


He has no nurse to grab him 
And take him in her wrath, 
And give him paregoric, 

And plunge him in a bath, 
And put clean clothes upon him 
And make him indoors stay, 
To play with wooden soldiers 

Until the close of day. 


Ah, wouldn’t I be happy, 
And wouldn’t it be sweet, 
To be that old pet Shanghai 
They’!l never kill to eat! 
SumMiIT, N. J. 
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THE LOST MEDAL 
BY EVA LOVETT CARSON. 


OnE pleasant Friday afternoon, up 
the shady street of a sleepy old Delaware 
town there walked a little girl, The 
street was wide, yet the trees grew 80 
large that they arched across. Only here 
and there the sunlight flickered through, 
quivering on the criss-cross bricks of 
the pavement and on the top of Lidy 








‘*‘Hm, hm!” he said, thoughtfully. ‘I 


Clark’s straw hat. Two squares below 
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the houses spread apart, the brick walk be- 


came a narrow path, and the street ended 

in a meadow of long salt grass. Beyond 
glistened the blue waters of the Delaware 
Bay. Lidy did not tutn around. With a 
complacent smile she walked slowly “ up- 
street” to her own door. 

Mr. Clark’s house was the fourth from 
the corner. Broad brick houses they 
were, with an alley at the side of each, 
and two white steps leading to the front 
door, directly off the brick pavement. 
The white shutters were bowed, but 
through the open parlor window came her 
mother’s voice, and the minister’s solemn 
tones. 

“ Pshaw! 

m!” 

Lidy pushed back the netting door,‘the 
only one closed in hot weather, and walked 
into the entry. Shetried to see through 
the door if Mr. Selleck was indeed inside. 

‘Mrs. Clark heard her. 

‘‘ Come in, Lidy! Here is Mr. Selleck.” 

Nothing loth, Lidy went in. Bashful- 
ness was not one of her faults. 

Mr. Selleck was a tall, spare man, with 
a perpetual smile. He was rather deaf, 
and very absent-minded. Lidy shook 
hands with him, and looked resigned when 
he stroked her hair with his bony fingers 

“I got the medal, Ma,” she announced, 
proudly. 

‘*Was it for good conduct, Alida?” se- 
verely inquired Cousin Julia. She was 
spending the day.» ~ 

“T reckon so!” 

Lidy tossed her head. She disapproved 
of Cousin Julia‘s doubts. 

**There were four of us, this week, Ma, 
and we drew numbers. I chose eight, and 
Miss MacIntire’s number was seven!” 

*“Did you?” 


Ma’s talking to him, I reck- 


Mrs. Clark was telling Mr. Selleck, in a_ 


loud voice, about Mr. Clark’s June cold. 
“Yes—in June,” she said, distinctly, 
* such pretty weather—in June, it appears 
so queer.” 
Mr. Selleck nodded and smiled vaguely. 


~ He was a good listener. 


‘*Show Mr. Sellegk your medal, Lidy,” 


suggested her mother, 
Lidy held it out. Itwasa oliver Maltese 


; eres; inscribed “A good scholar, for in- 


dustry, punctuality and good conduct.” 

“*T got it in school,” she shouted. 

“Not quite so loud, dear”’—from her 
mother. ‘ 

‘Turn out your toes, Alida!” 
fied whisper from Cousin Julia. 

“Ah,” said Mr. Selleck, with the same 
smnile, ‘‘ ‘a good scholar, ’*hey? Be studious, 
dear child!” 

He patted Lidy’s headagain. She bore 
it better this time. It was quite proper 
he should compliment her. 

The minister wiped his forehead with 
his silk handkerchief, which had blue 
harps along the border. He still held the 
medal. Lidy had to lean forward while 
he looked at it. 

“Take it off, Lidy,” said Mrs. Clark. 
And Lidy slipped the ribbon from her 
neck, and stood erect with a sigh of re- 
lief. 

Out-of-doors she heard Emma Hunter's 
voice calling her: 

‘* Lidy! Lidy Clark! Oh, Lidy!” 

She turned eagerly. ‘‘CanI go down 
street to Emma’s, Ma?” 

‘Yes, dear.” And Lidy scarcely waited 
to hear the answer. 

The minister did not stay long. Con- 
versation with his parishioners was always 
atrial unless Mrs. Selleck was along. He 
wiped his forehead many times, made two 
or three short speeches, then put his 
handkerchief into his pocket, took up his 
‘hat, and said: ‘‘ Good afternoon!” 

Mrs. Clark was ig the kitchen half an 
hour afterward, when Lidy dashed in 
from the back porch. 

“Ma! Whatdid you do with my medal?” 

‘* Your medal, child? You took it with 
you.” 

‘*No—no! Mr. Selleck was looking at 
it.” 

‘Probably he laid it on the table, or 
dropped it! Go and look!” 

Lidy ran into the parlor, and when Mrs. 
Clark came she found her searching hasti- 
ly around. 

“Qpen the shutters a bit, dear, you 
can’t-see,” 


A horri- 





| medal—or Emma Hunter—or anybody 
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Lidy pushed open the heavy wooden 
shutters. 

**Now I will find it,” went on Mrs. 
Clark, calmly. ‘Mr. Selleck sat just 
here. Probably it slipped down on the 
chair beside him—or the floor. I thought 
you took it with you.” 

** Oh, I’m sure I didn’t!” 

Mrs. Clark searched the room thorough- 
ly. Lidy accompanied her in ever-in- 
creasing anxiety, with ‘‘Oh’s” and ‘‘Ah’s” 
when she thought she saw it, and groans 
when it proved a mistake. 

She began tocry. 

‘Oh, what shall I do?” 

‘‘Mrs, Clark looked perplexed: 
you must have taken it with you!” 

‘*No—no—I didn’t ”—between sobs. 
‘* What will Miss McIntire say? Must we 
buy another?” 

‘** Nonsense! Go ask Cousin Julia if she 
has seen it.” 

“No! Of course I haven’t got it,” said 


‘* Lidy, 


have seen where Mr. Selleck put it, Julia. 
I’ve searched everywhere,” 

Why—aAlida took it herself, when she 
ran out,” said Cousin Julia, positively. 
She’s dropped it on the street. Like her 
carelessness!” 

“*T didn’t—I didn’t—I never did!” cried 
Lidy, wildly. 

After much protestation, Lidy was in- 
duced to go out and see if - had dropped 
it on the street. 

‘*T reckon that’s what she has done, said 

Cousin Julia, knitting briskly. 

** Probably,” replied Mrs. Clark, slowly. 
“You don’t think, Julia—that—Mr. Sel- 
leck ”— 

‘Elizabeth Clark!” 

And Mrs. Clark went hastily out of the 
room. 

Lidy came back at supper time, still 
| tearful. The lost medal was not forth- 

coming. 

“Tt is too late to look any more,” said 
Mrs. Clark. ‘‘Come to supper. It will be 
found to-morrow.” 

Lidy scarcely tasted her supper. She 
glared across the table at Cousin Julia, 
as if she suspected that lady of concealing 
the medal. 

Cousin Julia went home early. She 
climbed into the carriage and spread the 
dust robe carefully over her lap. 

‘She'll find it in the morning, Eliza- 
beth. She’s dropped it somewhere in the 
street.” 

“Oh, yes, of 
Julia!” 

Lidy wanted to start on the hunt before 
breakfast. 

“You must eat something first, dear. 
You took hardly any supper.” 

**T don’t care.” declared Lidy, desper- 
ately. ‘If I don’t find that medal, I feel 
like as if I never wanted to eat anything 
again!” 

Frank, from the opposite side, stared. 
He could not conceive any misfortune 
great enough to destroy his appetite. 

“Oh, it will turn up,” comforted Mrs. 
Clark, hiding a laugh. ‘Tell all the 
children you’ve lost it.” 

Lidy hesitated. 

**T don’t want Miss McIntire to know it’s 
lost—till I find it.” 

Frank was awe-stricken. 

‘Ts she fearful cross, Lidy?” 

‘*Ma,” began Lidy, slowly, ‘‘do you 
think Mr. Selleck dropped it outside?” 
Frank rolled his eyes. Mrs. Clark 
shook her head quickly. 

“No, Lidy; it’s probably your own 
fault somehow. It couldn’t disappear 
altogether. We will look again to-day.” 
But in spite of all their efforts no trace 
of the medal was found that day. 

Lidy was made more unhappy by a call 
from Miss McIntyre. She had heard of 
theloss. Mrs. Clark assured her it would 
be paid for. 

The lady shook her head. She observed 
that Lidy’s careless habits would cause 
much trouble if she did not cure them in 
her youth. And Mrs. Clark tried to be 
polite, but rather sympathized with Lidy 
in her refusal to come downstairs. 

‘‘I wish Myra Higgins had got that old 


course! Good-night, 





Cousin Julia, snappishly. ‘‘ Lidy took it 
herself!” 

‘** Cousin Julia! I didn’t!” 

‘Hush, Lidy! I thought you might 


but me,” Lidy moaned on Sunday morn- 
ing. ‘It’s an ugly Maltese thing, any- 
way. I never want to see Mr. Selleck 
again. Ican’t go to church! Ma, don’t 
make me!” 

“‘ Now, Alida,” said Mrs. Clark, ‘‘ you 
will behave yourself, and go to church 
with the restof us. The medal is lost and 
must be replaced; but that need not keep 
you away from church. Do you think 
you can always stay at home?” 

Lidy wished she could. She reluctantly 
donned her white dress and leghorn hat, 
and walked beside Frank down the sunny 
side-street to the old church where the 
bell was tolling. Many people were in 
their seats. Lidy thoughtevery one must 
be saying: 

‘Here comes Lidy Clark, the little girl 
that lost the teacher’s medal!” 

She hurried into a corner of Mr. Clark’s 
big square pew and picked up a hymn 
book to hide her scarlet cheeks. 

While Mr. Selleck sat waiting for the 
choir to finish a hymn, Lidy regarded him 


gloomily. Did he know the secret of the 
lost medal? 
Lidy sighed. She felt tired out. 


Through the open windows came whiffs 
of fragrance from the creeping honey- 
suckle, of which the churchyard was full. 
In the soft air there was a hum of insects, 
which it made one feel drowsy to hear. 

The day was very warm. Lidy’s eyes 
drooped and closed, but opened suddenly 
when the melodeon stopped and Mr. Sel- 
leck stood up to preach. With the same 
smile he always wore he drew his hand- 
kerchief from-his pocket. 

A wild idea that the handkerchief was 
fastened to the smile, somehow, darted 
through Lidy’s mind. Then---there was 
a flash of silver—a flutter of pink rib- 
bon, and, with a soft thud, something 
fell on the carpet in the aisle! 


Lidy started to her feet. 
‘““Oh! My medal—my medal! It is my 
medal!” 


Mr. Selleck was turning over the leaves 
of the Bible. He paused and looked 
down. A rustle of surprise ran over the 
congregation. ead was turned 
toward Mr, Clark’s pe 

Old Mr. Sutler picked up the fallen ob- 
ject and, gravely crossing the aisle, laid it 
in Mrs. Clark’s hand. Lidy, crying and 
sobbing out confused ejaculations, had to 
be taken out of church. 

Altho much mystified, Mr. Selleck pro- 
ceeded with his discourse, unconscious 
that he had anything to do with the dis- 
turbance. The children, wondering, un- 
derstood that in some strange way Lidy 
Clark had found her lost medal in the 
middle of the meeting-house aisle. 

‘¢Oh, Ma,” cried the excited child, *‘ it 
is—my medal! and he did—he pulled it out 


of his ket when he smiled!” 

She began to laugh. 

“There, there, dear. We had better 
walk home. I suppose he did. I can’t 


understand it—but | expect he did.” 

Mrs. Clark was confused. She under- 
stood the matter no better than Lidy. 

Mr. Selleck never could explain it, him- 
self. He was sorry when he heard of 
Lidy’s trouble, and came the next day to 
see her. But when the matter was talked 
out, he was completely in the dark as to 
how the medal got into his pocket and 

icked up in the church aisle. 

Lidy was made to lie down, and gracious- 
ly yen to eat her dinner upstairs. 
She kept the medal tightly clasped in her 
hand. Queer little thoughts chased 
through her brain. 

‘*Ma—he must have put it into his 
pocket with his handkerchief!’ 

‘* Perhaps he did; but I should have 

hated to ask him. I’m glad it came to 

light so soon!” 

‘Ma, was Cousin Julia at church to- 
te 

od I think so. Why, Lidy?” 

** Well”—energetically—‘‘ I wish I had 

seen her; I’d just like to have seen her face 

when the medal came flyin’ out of Mr. 

Selleck’s pocket.” 
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THE BARON'S MAP. 
BY JULIE M. LIPPMANN, 








Dick’s conscience was pricking him. 

But, dear me! it is wonderful how much 
endurance one can show when it comes to 
bearing stabs of that sort. Dick’s courage 
was truly remarkable, and he was training 
himself to be even more Spartan still; for 
in spite of the fact that his conscience- 
thrusts were sharp and many, he was 
sitting before the fire, for all the world as 
tho nothing were the matter, holding the 
daily paper before his eyes and pretend- 
ing toread. But he did not read. All he 








did was to gaze at one particular headline 
which seemed to be trying te stare him 
out of countenance. 

Dick did not care anything about the 
article, which treated of certain wide 
tracts of uncultivated country in the 
West. He held the paper before his eyes 
because he thought it gave him the 
appearance of being employed, and then 
it served to screen his eyes from the glare 
of the fire, which was very bright and 
dazzling indeed. But it was certainly 
stupid, the way that headline kept danc- 
ing before his eyes: 


BARREN, WASTE LAND. 

He knew very well he ought to be prac- 
ticing upon his violin just then, instead 
of lolling before the fire and lazing. He 
was quite aware of the fact that his les- 
sons for the next day were not learned, 
and he remembered perfectly that several 
errands he had been told to do remained 
unperformed. In fact, he knew much 
better than was quite convenient, that he 
was shirking. 

And he wasn’t having much fun out of 
it either. It was so much trouble to hold 
the paper up before his eyes and pretend 
to be reading when, in reality, he was not 
a particle interested in anything there. 


BARREN, WASTE LAND. 
Why did that headline haunt him so? 


BARREN, WASTE LAND. 


The paper in his hand suddenly began 
to dwindle and shrink. Dick did not 
notice it at first, but presently it struck 
him that news-sheets were not usually 
printed on leaves the same size as note- 
paper, nor did the reading-matter upon 
them have a tendency to resolve itself 
into one sentence and stare out from the 
middle of the white page; nor did the 
page itself grow even smaller yet and 
more heavy, until at last it was nothing 
but a bit of bristol board with a name en- 
graved in the center: 


BARON WASTELAND. 


**Show him in,” said Dick to no one at 
all, and before he had time to arrange his 
necktie and smooth his hair, his titled 
visitor stood before him. 

He was an oddish looking individual, 
dressed in rather a shabby, neglected 
fashion. His hair was long and gray and 
hung in thin, unkempt locks over his 
temples. His eyes were very bright, his 
nose sharp and slightly hooked, his mouth 
large, and his lips thin and straight. He 
had rather a pointed chin which just fitted 
into the bony hollow of his neck that was 
left bare by the falling away of his By- 
ronic collar. 

He began the conversation by thrusting 
his chin into this hollow (it seemed to be 
a habit of his) and saying: ‘‘ Excuse my 
coming to the point at once, but are you 
prepared to pay me those taxes to-day? If 
you aren’t, ’'m afraid [li have to fore- 
close on you at once, and that will be very 
embarrassing for both of us. For you, 
because you don’t know why, and me, be- 
cause I don’t know how. Please pay those 
taxes at once and prevent the inconven- 
ience.” 

* Taxes!” echoed Dick, in his bewilder- 
ment forgetting to ask his visitor to be 
seated. ‘‘Taxes? I don’t know anything 
about any taxes.” 

The little gentleman shook his head ina 
deprecatory sort of way, and said: ‘I 
told you you didn’t, you know. I said if 
you didn’t settle the matter at once it 
would be embarrassing for you because 
you didn’t know why. Won’t you please 
not defer it any longer? If you do, you 
know, I'll have to foreclose; I really will, 
and, as I said, that will be especially em- 
barrassing for me, because, to repeat, I 
don’t know how!” 

** Well, then, I'd like to see how you'd 
do it,” said Dick, with a saucy wag of his 
head. 

**Oh, very badly. Very, very badly,” 
said the old gentleman, plaintively. ‘‘ It 
would be unavoidable, you know. When 
things are done by folks who don’t know 
how to do them they’re always done 
badly.” 

‘* Oh, I didn’t mean that,” interrupted 
Dick; ‘‘ I meant, I’d like to see you do it 
at -all.” 

‘** Would you?” inquired the Baron, in- 
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credulously. ‘‘ Would you, truly? Now, 
really, isn’t that a little, just a leetle, you 
know, perverse?” 

Dick gave a sigh of impatience. 

** Oh, I didn’t mean I'd like to see you 
do it; I meant you couldn’t do it, so 
there!” 

The visitor gazed steadily at the floor 
fora moment. Then he raised his head 
suddenly and said: ‘‘Do you honestly 
think I couldn’t?” 

“* Yes,” said Dick. 

‘* Not even if I did it very fast and very 
loud?” insisted the Baron, anxiously. 

**T don’t see what difference that would 
make,” returned Dick. 

** Oh, a vast deal of difference. Haven't 
you ever tried to play something on your 
violin you weren’t quite sure of and played 
it very fast and very loud? Haven’t you 
noticed how people who don’t know what 
they’re tulking about will always talk 
very fast and very loud? Why, it’s sup- 
posed to help matters tremendously. 
Perhaps I'd better try it and see how it 
acts.” 

“But if you’d only tell me what the 
taxes amount to and on what they are,” 
exclaimed Dick, provokedly. 

** Why, my dear young friend, if that’s 
all,” said the Baron, ‘‘it’s easily told. The 
fact of the matter is, you’ve been invest- 
ing rather heavily in estate of late, and 
the taxes are on that. You havetaken up 
quite extensive tracts of my land, and Iam 
in sad need of the taxes. They’re the only 
thing that keep me going, you know.” 

Dick knit his brows. 

**No, I don’t know,” he replied, impu- 
dently. ‘‘I don’t know anything about 
it; and what’s more, I haven’t invested in 
any property anywhere at all, and I don’t 
own a single tract of land—not one.” 

The old gentieman looked discouraged. 

‘*‘ Tnever imagined it would be so diffi- 
cult to convince you,” he said. ‘If I had 
I certainly should have brought an assist- 
ant. As it is—if I show it to you will you 
believe me?” 

“Yes,” replied Dick. 

‘The Baron pacéd tp and down the room 
a couple of times. Then he came to a halt 
before Dick’s chair. 

“< Well?” said he. 

** Well?” said Dick. 

The old gentleman gave a deep sigh of 
patient resignation. 

“You are a trifle irritating,” he said; 
‘* just a trifle, you know. Aren’t you go- 
ing to get ready?” 

‘“Qh!” said Dick, rising, ‘‘ of course I 
am. Why didn’t you tell me before.” 

“The Baron gazed at him silently for a 
second before he said: ‘‘ Oh dear! I sup- 
pose you’re one of those persons who have 
to be teld everything. No imagination or 
—or—intuition—-or—or—anything. Per- 
haps we'd better not go; you mightn’t un- 
derstand.” 

** Well, there’s this one thing about it,” 
said Dick, decidedly, ‘‘I won't pay you 
one tax until you show me my land. I 
want to have some proof that it is mine, so 
you'd better be about giving it to me, 
or you won’t get what you're after, so 
there!” 

‘* Proof,” echoed the old man, dismally, 
‘* He wants proof. I knew he had no im- 
agination. Proof!” i 

** Are you going to take me or not?” in- 
quired Dick, peremptorily. 

** We'll look at a map,” said the Baron, 
sitting down and unrolling a huge one 
which he took from his breast-pocket. 

**T said,” repeated Dick, slowly and with 
emphasis—‘ I said, are you going to take 
me or not?” ~ 

**Certainly, I heard you,” replied his 
companion, with cheerful patience. ‘‘ Do 
you know, it’s very difficult to carry on a 
conversation with one who is so extreme- 
ly dense as you. You asked me whether 
I were going totake youor not. I replied 
by sitting down and inviting you to in- 

spect the map. Couldn’t you understand 

that that meant not? delicately put, you 

know?” 

By this time Dick was completely out of 
temper. ‘‘ All right then,” he announced, 
angrily. ‘‘ You’d better go, for you won’t 
get your taxes, and that’s all about it.” 

“Tf I don’t get my taxes,” replied the 
Baron, calmly, “‘ I'll have tocome and keep 


“Show me your map,” commanded 
Dick, sullenly. 

The Baron spread the map out upon his 
knees and patted the folds carefully. 
**You’re improving,” saidhe. ‘Do you 
know, I shouldn’t be a bit surprised if, in 
the end, you managed to converse quite 
intelligently. That last comment was 
tolerably direct.” 

Dick remained silent, and the old gentle- 
man continued patting the creases out of 
themap. He smoothed it gently and care- 
fully, and at last Dick began to wonder if 
he were ever going to do anything else—he 
had kept at it so long. But he said noth- 
ing, and the old gentleman too was silent. 
Then Dick found that his compan‘on’s fin- 
gers were not so much smoothing out the 
creases in the map, as he had at first sup- 
posed, as making passes over it, and, as 
tho in obedience to these passes, the sur- 
faceof the map was slowly changing. It 
grew darker in color and broader in ex- 
tent. It stretched out and out and on and 
on until it had quite touched the walls of 
the room, which immediately faded away 
into nothing, leaving Dick and the Baron 
sitting in the open air beside the map 
which was still increasing in dimensions 
atan incredible rate. 

The old gentleman folded his hands and 
looked up at Dick. 

‘*T suppose you never saw a map like 
mine,” he remarked, quietly. ‘‘It’s un- 
doubtedly an improvement on the old sort, 
For instance, where there should be land, 
there there is land—real solid ground, you 
see. And where there should be water, 
there there is water, you know. And 
when one wants tostudy it, one can do so 
by walking over thé ground itself, which 
is unquestionably a step in the right direc- 
tion. In fact, it is an actual representa- 
tion of whatever place it describes, and I 
cali that a decided advantage over the old- 
fashioned blue and yellow and red sort, 
don’t you? Then, when one has finished 
with it, it rolls up like any other map and 
one puts it in one’s pocket—if one 
is inclined. Now this is Wasteland 
(not the real. place .you know, but 
only on my map), and, if you like, we'll 
walk about a bit and you can see just 
about what you’ve invested in. If you 
were a little more intelligent, I'd take you 
to the place itself, but this will have to do 
under the circumstances, and tho it can’t be 
expected to give the impression the place 
itself would, it will answer very well. 

Dick made no other response than to 
rise and accompany the Baron, who had 
also got upon his feet, across the margin of 
the map and straight into a piece of ex- 
ceedingly sterile country. It was rough 
walking, and, after some time of it, Dick 
began to pant from the exertion he wa3 
required to make in trudging over the 
rocks and stubble. As for the Baron, he 
seemed to get over the ground without the 
slightest difficulty. In fact, the difference 
in their gait was so marked that at length 
Dick referred to it, 

‘* Yes, I know,” assented the Baron, 
easily; ‘‘ and the reason is, I’m on my na- 
tive heath (only it isn’t the heath), and 
you’re not. I’m used to it, and you aren’t. 
When you've lived here as long as I have 
you'll walk as well as I do.” 

‘* But I'don’t want to live here at all,” 
responded Dick. ‘‘I don’t mean to hurt 
your feelings; but I think it’s a horrid 
place—just a lot of stones and sticks and 
stubble and nothing else.” 

The old gentleman smiled, but did not 
reply. Dick plodded on laboriously, 
breathing hard at every step. Suddenly 
he halted. 

**See here,” he said, ‘I'm tired to 
death, and I won’t walk another inch. 
You—I say! What's that?” 

The Baron stood still and listened. 

“Ob, that,” he replied, carelessly; 
‘‘why, that’s nothing. It’s nothing in the 
world but a lost ”— 

“Lost!” interrupted Dick, hotly. 
‘* Well, Elike that! If it’s lost and you 
know it, why don’t you help it find its 
way. Hulloa, there!” and he curled his 


hand together and trumpeted through his 
fist. : 

** T can’t help it find its way,” remarked 
the Baron in the first pause. 
lose it.” 


“ T didn’t 





éoming, and stay and keep staying.” 


‘* If [had lost it, you may be sure I'd 

help it find its way,” returned the old 

gentleman, significantly; “‘ or, at least, 'd 
” 4 


**T don’t know what you mean,” Dick 
said. fa ‘ 

His companion shook his head, discon- 
solately.- 

** No, I know you don’t. I told you you 
were—well, we'll let that pass. What 
I mean is this: You’re the only one 
who can help it find its way, because 
you’re the one who left it in the first place. 
There, do you understand that?” 

‘Why, what a—how could I lose it, 
when I never so much as saw it? Idon’t 
even know who it is—I—nev—never—I ”— 
stammered Dick, angrily. 

‘* Nevertheless,” said the Baron, ‘‘ you 
did lose it, and so completely that I doubt 
if you ever can bring it back. And as to 
seeing it, it stood right in your way; and if 
you didn’t see it, it was because you de- 
liberately slighted it. That’s not what a 
sensible person would do when an Oppor- 
tunity’s before them. Why, one should 
be so glad that one would embrace it at 
once. But instead of that you lost yours— 
deliberately lost it. By and by you won’t 
be trusted with any more, and then’s the 
time you'll have cause to regret it. Now, 
do you understand what I mean? That’s 
one of your lost Opportunities that you 
hear crying, and there are plenty more 
‘round about. You'll havea pretty time 
trying to recall them all. I don’t envy 
you, my young friend.” 

Dick hung his head and made no reply. 
The wailing cry of his lost Opportunity 
was in his ears, and he longed and yet 
dreaded to start in search of it. The 
Baron seemed to read his thoughts. 

‘No, not yet,” he remarked, casually. 
‘‘You haven’t begun tosee Wasteland yet. 
After you’ve gone over it thoroughly and 
investigated your property, you can set 
out and see how many of your lost Oppor- 
tunities you can bring back. Just at pres- 
ent I should like to call your attention 
to”— 

But just. here Dick. interrupted him by 
asking, humbly: ‘ Will you be so good as 
to tell me when I invested in this prop- 
erty?” 

‘‘ Why, you began investing in it some 
years ago, and you’ve continued steadily 
increasing your investments until now 
you're really quite a landed proprietor,” 
replied the Baron. 

‘*T never told you I wanted to buy any 
of your old property,” said Dick, almost 
in tears for vexation. 

“Oh, my dear young friend, do you 
give me credit for no more intuition than 
that would amount to? Do you suppose I 
have to be told things? No, indeed! When 
I see a person with a lot of spare time 
looking around to see how he can spend it 
to the worst disadvantage, I naturally in- 
fer he’s desirous of investing in my prop- 
erty, and I enter into negotiations with 
him at once and waste no words over it. 
I understand. All my transactions are 
made ‘on time’—just as much as one 
likes. I’m not at all particular. I dis- 
pose of my property very reasonably, too. 
You can get a lot (I never stop to measure) 

for, let me see, only a minute or so. An 
hour, of course, procures more, and an 
entire day paid into my hands would give 
you, well—I won’t go into particulars; 
but if you lived here, you’d soon know 
just how much property you had gained. 
You should measure it off yourself by 
rods and achers.” 

“Tt seems to me I’m doing it now,” 
said Dick, dolefully. ‘‘Every time I step 
it seems as tho some one were beating me 
and my feet—you’ll never know how my 
feet ache.” 

‘* Why, of course they do. That’s per- 
fectly natural. Didn’t I tell you only a 
second ago, you should measure your 
property by rods and achers? Only when 
it comes to be the real thing, it will be 
worse, naturally. Remember, we're only 
on the map.” 

* Well, all I know is, I wish you would 
foreclose on me,” said Dick, miserably; 
‘for then I'd lose the property, and I’d 
like that first-rate: When a man ‘fore- 
closes’ on another man, that means 
he takes away his property, doesn’t 





“Oh, pshaw!” said Dick, in disgust. 


The Baron took a dictionary out of his 
pocketand consulted it. 

“No,” he replied, ‘‘ not as I understand 
it. Anyway, not as I'd do it. If I fore- 
closed on you I think I'd do it by ‘ cutting 
you off from the power of redeeming 
your’ promises (it says ‘ premises’ here; 
but I prefer promises). It would un- 
doubtedly hurt you very much—the ‘cut- 
ting off’—when I foreclosed on you, for, 
asI told you, I don’t know how, and I'd 
naturally bungie. You wouldn’tlike me not 
to let you redeem your promises, would 
you? You see, that would involve your 
living here always. It would be giving 
you no morechances to invest your time 
in something else. You never could get 
rid of your shares in Wasteland. That's 
the way I'd foreclose.” 

Dick shook his head. 

‘Tf that’s how you're going to do it, 
please wait a little while,” he said. “{[ 
really don’t want to have-to. hold on to 
this place if I can help it. It’s a horrid 
bole, and it would take forever and ever 
to make a single thing grow, it’s so stony 
and dry—even if one weren’t half dead 
beforehand with pain.” 

“Yes, it is trying; Wasteland is a little 
trying. You see, when folks once get set- 
tled down here they will persist in mak- 
ing efforts to do all sorts of impossible 
things. That’s what makes it so trying. 
And then, you see, it takes after the peo- 
ple who invest in it in other ways; they’re 
shallow by nature and so is it, and that’s 
why it can’t be properly cultivated, any 
more than they can. There’s no chance 
of irrigation here for there isn’t a well- 
spring in Wasteland. There are lots of 
ill-springs, but you can imagine that they 
would do more harm than good.” 

Just here a figure which Dick had 
noticed for some time making its slow 
way toward them, approached quite 
nearly and held out a bony hand in greet- 
ing. Dick shuddered at sight of the 
creature, for she was a mere skeleton of a 
thing, bony and gaunt and haggard and 
hollow-eyed. 

‘“‘Shake hands with the poor thing,” 
said the Baron. ‘‘ You see she bears you 
no malice.” 

‘Why should she?” asked Dick, giving 
the tips of his fingers to the skeleton and 
trembling ashe did so. ‘I never did her 
any harm.” 

**You merely made her what she is,” 
said the old gentleman. ‘‘She was once 
an extraordinarily fair Chance. It’s 
through your neglect that she’s so fright- 
fully wasted. The least you can do now 
is to recognize her. Besides, she and her 
sort will be all you'll have to associate 
with if you decide to settle down in 
Wasteland, so you'd better net snub 
her.” 

Dick shuddered as he tried to smile at 
the creature he had injured and lowered 
his voice to inquire of the Baron if any- 
thing he could do would revive her 
again. 

“You can try. In fact, ycu’ll have to 
try, if you remain here,” replied the 
Baron, with an enigmatical smile. <‘‘ But, 
dear me, my good fellow, she’s only one 
of scores you’ve sacrificed in that way. If 
you do set about trying to revive them 
here, under these circumstances, I pity 
you, that’s all.” 

By this time Dick was so absolutely 
tired and discouraged, that he was ready 
to do that very babyish and unmanly 
thing—cry. The: difficulty he had in 
walking, the pain that accompained every 
step he took, the bleakness of the wretched 
country about ‘him, the society of the 
Baron himself (to say nothing of the 
emaciated Chance he had just seen), all 
served to make him utterly miserable and 
distressed. 

‘I think,” said he, in a choked sort of 
voice—‘‘ I think I could consider better if 
I were out of this.” 

‘“Of course you could,” returned the 
Baron. ‘‘ Noone can consider at all in 
Wasteland. I'll roll up the map”—and in 
a trice the country underwent a singular 
change. The distance became the middle 
distance, the middle distance became the 
foreground, and. the whole thing curled 
itself together like a scroll and lo! there 
were Dick and the Baron back before the 
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map in his pocket.” 

“Well, what do you think you'll do 
about it?” inquired he. ‘‘ Paying me my 
taxes, I mean?” . 

“Tell me just what'll happen if I don’t 
pay them,” responded Dick, emboldened 
by the knowledge that he was-once more 
at home. 

‘Oh, you'll only become a permanent 
resident of Wasteland, and you'll have to 
live the rest of your life hunting for your 
lost Opportunities and trying to revive 
your wasted Chances,” replied the Baron. 

‘* And if I do?” asked Dick. 

“Why, then, Pll let you redeem your 
promises, and I'll teke back the property 
and all the responsibilities with it and 
you'll be free to begin again without any 
incumbrances, 

Dick considered a moment. 

“But how can I pay you taxes when I 
haven’t anything to pay them with?” he 
inquired, anxiously. 

“Tax something else,” replied the Baron, 
briefly. 

“What ?” asked Dick. 

“Your cong, my friend,” returned 
the Baron. 

“* Well, I'll pay you,” decided Dick. 

The Baron gave a chuckle of satisfaction 
and rubbed his hands together. He even 
rose and commenced to slowly edge toward 
the door. 

“That's well; very wall; *he said. ‘‘Now 
remember, you'll have to fill in every 
blank moment for the rest of your life 
and indorse all the checks one puts on 
your idleness. But, on the other hand, 
you'll be relieved of your share in Waste- 
land, and you needn’t hunt for your lost 
Opportunities (which, to tell you the truth, 


- would be a useless task, for if they’re once 


lost they’re gone forever), and you needn’t 
try to revive your wasted Chances, for 
nothing so far gone as they are can ever 
be nourished back to strength again. If 
you’d resolved to retire to Wasteland 
you’d have had to spend your life in 
those utterly toilsome and yet fruitless 
efforts. As it is”— 

“Qh, wen’t you please go?” pleaded 
Dick, ‘Tl give you anything if you’ 
only go.” 

“Why, certainly. I’m going,” re- 
sponded the Baron, with perfect amia- 
bility 

‘Tf ’'d known that I’d have paid-you off 
long ago,” murmured Dick. 

““Why, I gave you the chance,” re- 
turned his friend. ‘I told you in the 
very first place the taxes were the only 
things that kept me going, and they are. 
The rest keep me coming.” 

Dick gave a hysterical laugh. 

“IT thought you meant living,” he said. 

‘Oh, you are so dense,” said the Baron, 
as he vanished from Dick’s sight. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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PEBBLES. 


“Papa, what is preterition?”’ ‘‘ Pre- 
terition, my boy, why, pre-ter-i-tion .is the 
great Calvinistic Pass-over.”’ 


... Shivver: “ This is one of those Masonic 
rooms, isn’t it.” Landlady: ‘“ What do you 
mean, sir?’ Shivver: ‘It never gets above 
thirty-three degrees.” —Puck. 


..- What is a fitting token of married 
love? A wedding ring. It has no end, and 
it also has no beginning. It is absolutely 
without variety; and it is much easier to 
put on than take off. 


..“* My husband,” said a lady, “isin the 
habit of presenting me with a new book on 








each of my birthdays.’’ To which Tameghe 
_ Made reply: ‘‘ Ah! what a stupendous libra- 
_ Ty you must have!”’—I1 Cittadino. 


--Of the World Worldly.—“‘ There go 
the Spicer Wilcoxes, Mamma! I’m told 
they’re dying to know us. Hadn’t we bet- 
ter call?” “‘Certainly not, dear. If they’re 


dying to know us, they’re 1 ot worth know- 


ing. The only people worth our knowing 
are the people who don’t want to know us!” 
—Punch. 


»»..Head of Firm: ‘“ Mr. Travers, while 
you were out a man came in to collect a bill 
from you for an ulster which he said had 
been running for a year. Can’t you pay for 
your clothes, sir, out of the liberal salary 
we give you?” Travers: “ No, sir; I can’t 


. 40 it, and be a gentleman.”—Clothier and 
Furnisher. 5; 


..-.“*Do you keep corn meal?” inquired 
the man with the basket on his arm. ‘No, 
sir,” said the grocer. ‘‘ We sell it. How 
much do you want?” “ Did I say I wanted 
any?” mildly asked the man with the 
basket. And he went out and hunted up 
another grocery store where the salesmen 
were not quite so smart.—Chicago Tribune. 


...Life is Short.—‘‘My darling,” she 
murmured, “ you know that I love you. Is 
this not enough for the present? Be as- 
sured that I will set a day for our wedding 
as soon as it is possible.’’ ‘‘That’s all 
right, Miranda,” doggedly replied the 
young man; “ but I hope you will remem- 
ber that I’ve got to be married in this dress 
suit, and it won’t last forever.”—Clothier 
and Furnisher. 


CONUNDRUMS. 


.... Why does a thief enjoy life? Because 
he takes things easy. 

....Of what denomination was Eve? 
Adam thought her Evangelical. 


..- How is it that summer goes so quick- 
ly? There is often an evening mist. 


...Why was Blackstone like an Irish 


vegetable? He was a common tatur. 


..What are the features of a cannon? 
Cannon-mouth, cannon-ize, cannon-eers. 


..Why do we admire the feet of a 
young lady? ‘“ All’swell that ends well.” 


.... Whatis the best way to enjoy the hap- 
piness of courtship? To get a little gal-an’- 
try. 


..When are two people half-witted? 
When they have an es between 
them. 


.. Why are Parliamentary reports called 
? Blue Books ’’? Because‘ they are never 
re(a)d. 


....Why are Whigs and wigs alike? 
They both profess an attachment to the 
crown. 


.. Why is a Zulu belle like a prophet of 
old? She has not much on ’erin her own 
country. 


..Why don’t they charge policemen or 
the horse cars? Because they can’t get 
nickel out of a copper. 


..-» Why do girls kiss each other and men 
do not? The girls have nothing better to 
kiss and the men have. 


.. What is the difference between homi- 
cide and pig-sticking? One is assault with 
intent to kill, the other a kill with intent 
to salt. 


.... When are ladies wicked? When they 
bone their stays and steel their petticoats, 
crib their babies and hook each other’s 
dresses. 


.. What three words did Adam use when 
he introduced himself to Eve, which read 
backward and forward the same? Madam, 
I’m Adam. 


+ 
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PUZZLEDOM. 
Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” Te INDEPENDENT, New York. 





CROSSWORD ENIGMA. 


You'll find me in sweetness of soul, 
You'll find me in musical role; 
You’ll find me in mirthful strains, 
You'll find me in lovely rains; 
You'll find me in gorgeous skies, 
You'll find me in brilliant dyes; 
You,1l find me in cheerful hours, 
You'll find me in charming flowers; 
You'll find me in thrilling tales, 
You’ll find me in pleasant dales; 
You'll find me in dancing waves, 
You’ll find me in sparkling caves; 
You’ll find me in winsome girls, 
You’ll find mein swnny curls. 

My whole are interesting young folks. 


TRAVELING PUZZLE. 


From Smyrna to Dijon. 
Smyrna 
HE 
RHEE 
KREHE 
KEKE 


Dijon. 

1, Smyrna; 2, atown in Southern Africa; 
8,a province in Chile; 4, an island near 
Italy; 5, a town of France; 6, a town in Fin- 
land; 7, a river of Asia; 8, a town in Russia; 
9, a town in Wisconsin; 10, Dijon. 





E. W. H. 





TRIANGULAR PRISM. 


o 
o 


o 
o 


moooooo 


1 to 4, existence in this world. 

2 to 5, an inhabitant of this world. 
3 to 6, a sordid person. 

1 to 2, otherwise. 

1 to 3, being. 

5 to 4, to obtain. 

6 to 4, principal. 

5 to 6, an old lady. 


HOURGLASS. 


*0000000% 
*00000% 
*000# 
* 0 * 
cs 
*O * 
*000* 
*O0000# 
*0000000*% 

Across the top: 1, Humidity; 2, part of 
the eye; 3, a girl’s nickname; 4, a grain: 5, 
a consonant; 6, payment for favor; 7, added 
to promise; 8, Western settlements; 9, 
state of a novice. 

The diagonal from right to left, an aro- 
matic shrub. From left to right, quiet. 


TRIPLE ACROSTIC. 
*00* 00% 
*00*00* 
*00*00* 
*%.0 0 * 0 0.* 
The middle row of letters down, ends the 
first words, and begins the others. 
1. An insect; part of a ship. 
3. A brave man; an old name. 
3. Noting entrance; spoken. 
4. To send in a stream; to reproach. 
The first word, down, a lash. 
The middle, down, indigent. 
The last down, a man’s nickname. 
The three united, a bird. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 8p. 
MALTESE CROSS. 


C BOHEA 
E D 
P R M 
AS AMI s 0 
SUB MIT TED 
HE its WE 
A A s 
AGO 
AMEND 


TRIPLE ACROSTIC. 
COMICAL 
OV ERDU E 
AMMONIA 
LOUNGE D 


i 

















Helped out 
— housework with Peardne. 
It helps the worker, and im- 
proves the work. You can 
use it on anything in the 
house. The finest things are 
not too delicate; the coarsest 
are not too difficult. Pearline 
means safety in all that it 
does, ard it does all that you 
want. 


Beware of imitations. 251 JAMES PYLE, N.Y. 
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Piles, 


USE 
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Wounds, 

Chafing, He 

Catarrh, 

Soreness, 

Lameness, 

Sore Eyes, 

Inflammation, 

DEMAND POND’S EXTRACT. 

Hemorrhages, accest no susstirute. 
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Uric Acid mastered at last by 

BEAR LITHIA —— No more 

@ gout wy rheuma' Dr. L. a. 
E Sayre, x x., woe “I improve 
dally from the use of this valuable 
water, and a ae ee 
my lents. 7 Dr. 

) Trade Mark. 21 
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ally when brick-dust deposit is a condition, or 
reak of gout occurs.’? Dr. is eminent au. 


thority upon Mineral Waters. 
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OFFICE 2945 BRO. 
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Sheet Metal Shingles 
Made from 
Tin Plate, Steel Sheets 
Painted; and 
Galvanized Steel Sheets. 


To ome: Every Description of mene Barn 
r Public Building Coverin, 


National Sheet Metal Roof ing, 


liff St.,. New York. 


SARATOGA GEYSER. 


Saratoga Geyser Water contains 
more Lithia, Soda and Magnesia 
combined than any other Saratoga 
Water, and is unexcelled for Kid- 
ney complaints and Indigestion. 
When taken rather warm before 
breakfast it is a mild yet thorough 
Cathartic. 


FERINITE. 


A MAHOGANY FINISH. Can be applied by 
any one. Two coats on common wood produce a 
beautiful finish; more attractive than natural woods. 
Durable, economica]. Send for circular and sample 
of weed finished with FERINITE to 


SEELEY BROS., 32 Burling Slip, N. Y. 
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Farm and Garden. 


\The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive 


CIDER AND VINEGAR MAKERS. 
BY WILLIAM HOYT COLEMAN. 


THERE is little in these words to stir the 
blood or excite enthusiasm. Than “cider” 
or ‘vinegar’? what can be more plain or 
prosaic? The mention of the wines of 


Lake Keuka or distant California, will set 

all manner of fancies dancing through 

one’s brain; but we cannot imagine Long- 

fellow sitting down before a bottle of the 

choicest champagne cider and singing its 

praise in such verse as he once addressed to 

Catawba wine from the Ohio. Nor can a 

visit to a cider mill, even of the most mod- 

ern construction, assume the romantic cast 

of a visit to a wine vault either at home or 

abroad. 

Nevertheless, cider, if lacking in poetry, 

has a wholesome flavor of its own. It 

smacks of the farm; it calls up pleasant 

visions of apple orchards, heaps of fruit, 

the wagonloads going to the mill, the 

creaking press, the ponderous “ cheese,’’ the 

slow running juices, the barrels set by to 

ripen, the long draughts of cool nectar 

taken through a straw ona warm October 

day, the winter frolics in farmhouse kitchen, 

refreshed with cider, nuts and apples—well, 

there is some imaginative power in cider 

after all! And even vinegar puts on a more 

attractive face when you call it ‘cider 

vinegar.”” Then there is something to be 

said about cider as a healthful beverage. 

True, our teachers in temperance class it 

with other alcoholic liquors and even make 

out that cider-drinking is a little worse 

than any other kind of drinking. But good 

authorities tell us that as compared+with 

wine, cider has some superior properties. 

Wine contains tartaric acid which -com- 

bines with lime, present in most foods, and 

forms precipitates which are retained in the 

body and bring on gout, rheumatism and 

other troubles. In cider, malic acid takes 

the place of tartaric acid, with a reverse 

action on the system. An old physician of 
Central New York is said to have been 

such a firm believer in cider that he carried 
its making to great perfection, taught the 
community all about it and always recom- 
mended the use of cider to his patients, be- 
lieving it both preventive and remedial in 
urinary troubles. He continued in active 
practice till eighty-one years old and drank 
cider to the last. 

But setting aside the use of cider, the 
most ultra teetotalist finds occasion to use 
vinegar, and when he does he wants pure 
cider vinegar and nothing else, which 
brings me to the object of this article. In 
recent years one has lost faith in his vine- 
gar. It looked all right, but it had a queer 
taste. It was too sour, too acrid. The 
wholesome “apple sour’? was not there. 
The truth was good old cider vinegar was 
being driven out of the market by cheaper 
whisky vinegar, manufactured on a large 
scale in the State and out of it. The de- 
mand for apples was lessened, and the 
farmer was losing; the consumer was being 
cheated at the other epd. Nobody knew 
how much the State was losing until some 
twelve years ago the cider and vinegar 
makers formed an association for self- 
protection, collection of statistics and en- 
forcement of law. Their last two annual 
meetings were held in Albany and many 
interesting facts were brought to light in 
the course of the discussions. 

A law protecting the manufacture of 
cider vinegar went into effect in 1889. No 
vinegar should be sold having less than 
4!¢ per cent. of acetic acid and 2 per cent. 
of solids. Up to this timeimmense quanti- 
ties of whisky and white-wine vinegar were 
sold, much of it from other States, often 
showing as low as 1 3-10 per cent. of acid 
and 21-100 of 1 per cent. solids. Under 
direction of the dairy commission inspectors 
were appointed in different cities, and altho 
the small appropriations would not admit 
of a thorough covering of the ground, 
enough good work was done to show the 
great value of the law in protecting the in- 
terests of both the farmers and consumers. 


goods they-dealt.in, and readily promised to 
return all that fell below the test. The re- 
sult was a greatly increased demand for- 
cider vinegar, and the price of apples ad- 
vanced at 2,000 cider mills in the State from 
12 cents & bushel (the average price for three 
years) to 20 cents, and the entire saving to 
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Many grocers and dealers in vinegar were | 614. 
not aware of the adulterated nature of the 


A..S. Delano, of Middleport, inspector, 

said the law was respected, as a rule, in 

Western New York. The vinegar sold is 

true to name, and it is easier now to sell 

cider vinegar at a profit than before the law 

went into effect. He knew of a case in 

Buffalo where one hundred barrels of a low- 

grade article were returned to the maker 

and he thought the lot was shipped to Penn- 

sylvania, now the dumping-ground of poor 

“York cider.” A large Buffalo house, 

which used to sell thousands of barrels of 

white wine and malt vinegars, now buys 

carloads of cider vinegar. A house at the 

West which used to ship whisky vinegar to 

Syracuse, Elmira and other points, has had 

its trade cut off by the law. O.S. Miller, 

of Holley, said that some parties now label 

their barrels ‘“‘Pure Fruit Vinegar,” or, 

“ This vinegar is made from pure fruit and 

grain, conforms to State law, and is supe- 

rior to cider vinegar ”’—the last words in 

large letters, with print of a big apple. 

Still, he believed, that since the passage of 

the law, five barrels of good vinegar were 

Sold to one of poor. Last year, J. A. Dowst, 

of Brooklyn, reported twenty-four cases 
under the law in that city, of which four- 
teen were prosecuted and $700 paid in fines. 

Mr. Ruger said that in 1889 ali kinds of 
vinegar were sold in Rochester; but, on a 

recent visit to the jobbing places with the 
inspectors, he found only five brands. Deal- 
ers feel that if the law is to be enforced 

they don’t care to buy miscellaneous lots of 
vinegar from all over the country. 

At one of the sessions Dr. R. D. Clark, 

chemist of the State Dairy Commission, 

gave a lecture on ‘‘ The Testing of Vine- 
gar,” exhibiting the various methods of 
testing and instruments in use. In all 
tests an exact quantity of vinegar must be 
used, and this is somewhat difficult to 
obtain with the ordinary tubes, which also 
require the special alkaline solution made 
to accompany each maker’s tubes. The 
acetometer used by Dr. Clark has double 
tubes with pinchcock at the base of each, 
by which either fluid can be drawn down to 
an exact point. In testing he uses caustic 
soda. Tests were made for acetic, malic, 
sulphuric and hydrochloric acids. Of late 
Dr. Clark has found no foreign acids in 
vinegar, probably because of the cheapness 
of acetic acid. Tests. for solids were made 
with the acido-thermo-hydrometer, or 
*solidometer.’’ With this it is necessary 
to have the liquids at as near 60° as possi- 
ble. To show this tests were made of the 
same vinegar at 52° and 68°. The first gave 
24g per cent. of solids; the second, 2 per 
cent. A sample of seven-year-old vinegar at 
70° gave 4 9-10 solids. 

The question of varying the present legal 
standard for cider vinegar has come up sev- 
eral times and led to lively discussions, 
showing considerable difference of opinion. 
It would seem that the larger dealers favor 
the law as it is, while the smaller ones 
would prefer a 4 per cent. standard for acids. 
All agree that the standard for solids is right 
—the standard among the States which have 
enacted the law. Where it is 4¢ per cent. 
the law seems to be better enforced. Dr. 
Clark thought the standard too high, both 
for table use and for pickling. Farmers 
who make by the old process complain that 
they cannot get their vinegar up to the 
mark. Samples brought in by them did 
not exceed 4 per cent. But he would not 
favor reduction if it should lead to dilution. 
C. A. Sommer, of Tonawanda, said very 
positively that no cider made from apples 
alone would fall below 444. O. S. Miller 
disagreed, tho he thought he had never 
made any that fell below 4 per cent. He 
shipped to Pennsylvania 4 per cent. vinegar, 
in Michigan he had to sell 314 per cent., 
which was the same as their 40 to 45-grain 
potash test. Mr. Dowst had made and sold 
vinegar for 22 years. Some of it had been 
weak, say 3 per cent., but it was not com- 
plained of. There are probably 2,500 makers 
who are opposed to the law because they 
cannot reach the standard without fortify- 
ing. Mr. Wood, of Massachusetts, said 
about one in five of their farmers favored 
the law: most thought it against their in- 
terests. A number said that farmers’ vine 
gar ripened in cellar was very variable—in 
acid from 2 to 3 per cent. up to5or 7; in 
solids up to 5. 


Another member said that 
of 30 samples of farmers’ vinegar examined 
by him, only 5 were up to the standard; 
most ran 3 to 4 per cent., while one reached 
Mr. Cory, of Albany, said they told 
farmers they wanted to buy all their apples 


and pay a fair price for them, and that they 
(the farmers) should let the vinegar market 
alone. To this they agree; the selling of 
small lots of cider vinegar gives them 
much trouble, and they would-rather sell 
apples. Mr. Miller thought makers would 
sell one-ninth more stock at 41¢ per cent. 





law was to shut out all inferior vinegar, 
whether made from whisky or cider. So it 
was concluded to let the law work on in its 
beneficent course, only with better facilities 
for prosecuting in the courts, as with the 
milk law, and with an increased appropria- 
tion. 

ALBANY, N. Y. 


POULTRY NOTES. 
BY JOHN W. CAUGHEY. 


WoMEN are admirably suited to caring 
for poultry; their gentle manners soon 
make them a friend to the hen, who, in 
turn, reciprocates their kind attention in 
laying plenty of fine, fresh eggs. Give your 
wife and daughter a chance to earn pin 
money. 








We would cross a Houdan cockerel*with a 
light Brahma hen for progeny that would 
possess the essential qualifications for mar- 
ket purposes. You would usually have 
eggs in abundance, and table poultry of 
excellent quality and~size;~ A crossbred 
fowl, if bred for market, is as good as a 
thoroughbred. 


In every branch of industry the old and 
true saying, ‘“Anything that is worth doing 
at all is worth doing well,” is applicable to 
farming. The reason for so much disap- 
pointment is, that we know what should be 
done, but fail to doit. If what we know to 
be true were applied to the cultivation of 
farm products, much greater success would 
come, with pleasure and true happiness 
added. Act intelligently and faithfully in 
all work. 


Did you ever hear anything more musical 
than the long, drawn-out notes of a merry 
hen just before she goes to her nest to lay? 
Springtime is the time to hear her merriest 
notes. Leghorns, Minorcas, Houdans and 
Hamburgs are noted for their clear, sweet, 
laying notes. Ona bright spring morning 
it makes one think that farm life is the 
only life upon this earth for true happiness. 
Be happy while life lasts, even tho a rural 
life is sought to gain it. 


The proper care of poultry consisteth not 
entirely upon the quantity you supply them 
with, but watchful oversight, avoiding 
their huddling in large numbers in one 
building at night. Chicks should be in- 
duced to occupy low perches two inches 
wide; there will not be half the injury aris- 
ing from this as from the poisonous in- 
fluences of their exhalation when crowded 
in small coops. Crowding is a great evil, 
worth while watching. 


Linseed meal is an excelent food for poul- 
try in a proper way, containing as it does a 
large proportion of nitrogen, which is good 
for fowls in moderation, as it will derange 
the bowels. A teaspoonful given to each 
hen twice a week will be sufficient, acting 
gently on the bowels and also improving 
the luster of the plumage. The meal can 
be obtained in its freshest condition right 
from the oil mills in any of the large cities 
ata very low price. The spring is a good 
time to test this food. 


The average weight of acapon is nine 
pounds. When other poultry is sel‘ing for 
six cents a pound the capon brings eighteen 
cents; the difference on a nine-pound bird in 
profit is apparent. 


Impaction of the crop of a chicken is 
often relieved by pouring warm water, or, 
what is still better, salad oil or melted lard 
down the throat, at the same time knead- 
ing the crop so as to break apart the con- 
tents and insure the admixture of the fluid 
administered. 


New York City consumes between two 
and three million eggs daily. It is said that 
if the whole surface of the’ State of New 
York were covered with hens they vould not 
lay enough eggs to supply New York City. 
New Jersey does not produce as many eggs 
asits citizens consume at home. Indiana is 
the largest egg-producing State in the coun 
try. The United States does not produce 
enough eggs to supply its people, and large 
quantities are annually shipped into this 
country. Canada alone has annually ship- 
ped about $2,000,000 worth to this market. 
Since the McKinley bill was made a law the 
shipments have fallen off. 


A successful ostrich farm is conducted in 
Southern California. A flock of sixty birds 
represents a value of about $100,000. The 
majority of the birds in this collection were 
brought from Cape Town, South Africa: 
many died in transit and upon the farm be- 
fore they were acclimated. They pluck the 
plumagein June and October, from which is 
realized handsome prices from .the plume 








the State was perhaps $1,000,000, 


than they would at 4. The object of the: 





dyers and millinery manufacturers. 














































March 10, 1899. 
‘In starting to keep poultry learn first 


_ what is needed and the markets you will 


cater for, then consult personal taste in the 


_ selection of a breed and a choice will be 


made that will not need to be discarded for 
other breeds later on. flock kept for eggs 
exclusively, one for market, should be al- 
ways retained in separate yards; this is the 
right way to conduct poultry raising for 
profit. 

PITTSBURGH, PENN. 
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THE LACQUER TREE. 


BY L. J. VANCE. 











I AM not aware that any attempt has 
yet been made to introduce the Japanese 
lacquer tree in this country. Our Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has tried at different 
times to introduce—I do not know how 
many kinds—say a thousand useful and val- 
uable trees of other countries. Perhaps 
there is some good reason why the lacquer 
tree has been let alone, but I think not. 

There are some interesting facts about 
lacquer, to which, altho they may be well 
known to botanists, attention has recently 
been called by the experiments of Professor 
Rein in the Botanical Gardens at Frankfort. 
Now, Japanese lacquer is the juice of a tree 
the Rhus vernicifera; it is a natural var- 
nish and the basis of nearly all the mix- 
tures used in making lacquer ware. 

The lacquer tree flourishes and attains a 
large size on the main island of Japan. 
Some of the vigorous specimens reach to a 
hight of forty feet and measure three feet in 
diameter. The average life of the tree is 
short, as only young trees are wanted for the 
production of lacquer. The usual method 
among the Japanese is to cut down trees 
that have yielded for several years, and to 
extract the lacquer from the branches. 

In 1875 lacquer trees were planted in the 
Botanical Gardens at Frankfort by Profess_ 
or Rein, who brought some specimens 
from Japan. Their growth has been 
watched with no little interest by botanists 
and others interested in the experiment. 
The result may be stated briefly, as follows: 
There are now at the Frankfort Gardens 
thirty-four large, healthy lacquer trees, 
thirty feet in hight, and two feet in circum- 
ference, and as many more young trees, 
which came from seeds of the original trees. 
In other words, it has been shown that the 
lacquer tree can be grown, and does flour- 
ish, on the Continent. 

Hence, the question for our Department 
of Agriculture is, Why not introduce lac- 
quer trees in this country? There is no 
good reason why the experiment should not 
be tried here; certainly it could work no 
great harm or expense. 

The next question is, What about the 
juice? Is it of the same kind and value as 
that yielded by the Japanese trees? To de- 
termine this point, Professor Rein had the 
Frankfort trees tapped. Some of the juice 
was sent to Japan for native artists to use 
in lacquering, and some of it, together with 
samples from Japan, was submitted to 
chemists for analysis. 

Of course everything depends upon the 
reports from Japan and from the experts, 
whether or not it will pay to go on planting 
and raising lacquer trees in Germany. If 
the decision be favorable it would mean the 
introduction of a new art and industry mto 
Europe. 

Surely that is an important consider a- 
tion. It will be some time before lacquer 
can be obtained in commercial quantities: 
before European workmen could be initi- 
ated into the mysteries of lacquering wood 
or metal. The Japanese would be slow in 
disclosing the secrets of their trade. 

A few words as to the juice of this pe- 
culiar tree. The Japanese distinguish 
lacquers into three kinds; (1) The crude 
lacquer, which is obtained from the trunk 
of live t ves; (2) branch lacquer, which is 
extracted from the branches of trees cut 
down; and (3) black lacquer, which is a 
preparation. 

The crude lacquer is the natural varnish 
and forms the basis of all the different mix- 
tures, 

The branch lacquer is obtained only in 
small quantities. Ninety per cent. of this 
kind of Jacquer is needed in working, and, 
to make the proportion, a mixture of differ- 
ent kind of lacquers, seaweed jelly, finely 
grated sweet potatoes, and soot to color the 
whole, is fixed up. Branch lacquer takes 
some twenty days to dry, but when dry it 
is extremely hard. 

The black lacquer is made by adding to 
crude or branch lacquer about five per cent. 
of the tooth dye of the women—a liquor 
formed by boiling iron fillings in rice vine- 
Sar, exposing to the sun, and stirring the 


_ ‘Mass frequently for several days. 
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The crude lacquer is of the color and con- 


sistency of cream. It becomes black when 
exposed to the sun without the addition of 
water. If water is mixed.with it, the lac- 
quer loses its black color and becomes 
creamy. In the first case it will not dry if 
applied to an article; in the second case, it 
can be used after the evaporation of the 
water, and then it will soon dry. 

The fact is, no lacquer will dry until the 
process of evaporation has been completed. 
The Japanese method of getting rid of the 
water in the juice is to add more water, in 
small quantities, two or three times a day, 
and then all the water evaporates about the 
same time. 

Another object in preparing lacquers is to 
obtain a clear, transparent varnish. Oddly 
enough, the so-called transparent lacquer is 
black to the eye. After the varnish is ap- 
plied a brilliant surface is gained only by 
dint of grinding and polishing. Here the 
artist’s skill comes in. : 

The value of lacquer in the arts and in- 

dustries—and that is what interests a 
money-making people—needs only be indi- 
cated. At present the Japanese have the 
field to themselves. Their work is simply 
wonderful. Our high-priced copal varnish 
is the best of the kind we have. Prof. Ro- 
meyn Hitchcock, an expert who has made 
a study of lacquer, says: 


“ It gives a surface to wood much harder than 
our best copal varnish, without brittleness. It 
takes a polish which lasts for centuries, as we 
may see in the old treasures of Japan. It is proof 
against boiling water, alcohol, and, indeed, it 
seems to be insoluble in every agent known. In 
Japan it is used for many household articles.” 


He thinks that it would repay our manufac- 
turers to give attention to this most use- 
ful and beautiful of all varnishes. 

There are some fine specimens of lac- 
quer ware in this country, a few in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York 
City. Ashort time ago, as I looked into 
the mirror-like surface of these bright treas- 
ures, my thoughts wandered to that densely 
populated island, where art-artisanship has 
been part and parcel of the people’s daily 
life for centuries. 

New York Crry. 
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Compound Oxygen |; 


It heals the lungs, and gives them greater power. 

It feeds the blood, and helps it do its work. 

Itsoothes the nerves, and increases vital force, 

Itstrengthens every — rt by nature’s ways and means. 

Did you ever feel the better for a day in the clear, open 
air?’ Our Compound Oxygen will give you a 
whole week's supply of such in 10 minutes. Not 
for the ‘‘down sick”’ only—for the Physically needy 
everywhere. Will yon learn more about it! Send 
for 200 page boo 
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A Famous 

French Chef 

once wrote: “ The very soul of cook- 
ing is the stoek-pot, and the finest 
stock pot is 


Liebig Company’s 
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IRRIGATION OF ARID LANDS. 


THE Congressional Committee on Irriga- 
tion has by almost unanimous vote, re- 
ported favorably a bill ceding all arid lands, 
supposed to be of no value without irriga- 


tion, to the States in which they are lo- 
cated. It is claimed that under State con- 
trol these lands can be made of value, while 
in the possession of the United States they 
will continue to be unproductive. Congress 
should examine such a bill very carefully 
before approving it. When the general act 
was passed ceding swamp lands belonging 
to the general Government to the several 
States where located, the State of Florida 
took occasion to appropriate some of the 
most valuable agricultural land it con- 
tained. It was commonly understood that 
the Everglades were so swampy and un- 
drainable that they could never be cul- 
tivated. This does not prove to have been 
the case, and not merely Florida, but pri- 
vate companies, are reaping a rich harvest 
from what the General Government im- 
providently gave away. 

There is ne immediate occasion for doing 


an ances with these lands. If any one wants 

omestead them and irrigate he can do so 
io land has not become scarce enough to 
make it worth while to stimulate the move- 
ment for their early settlement.— American 
Cultiwator. 
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DISORDERED LIVER 


Taken as directed these famous Pills 
will prove marvellous restoratives to all 
> enfeebled by the above or kindred diseases, 
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but generally recognized in England and, 
in fact throughout the world td be “‘wortha 
on a box,” for the reason that they 
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 Rhodbeniiis 


of American-grown hardy sorts. 


Japanese Maples 


And other Rare Plants. 


Parsons & Sons Co., 


LIMITED, 
Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y 














 PAINLESS----EFFECTUAL 











BUY YOUR SEEDS OF 


“The Old Reliable Seed Store.” 


Established in 1843. 





New and Fresh Stock. 
Ali old Seeds burned, 
Novelties and choice tested Seeds, 
Catalogues free. 


The Geo. L. Squier Mfg. Co., 
Successors to 
The Higganum Mfg. Co. & 
R. H. Allen & Co., 


_P. O. Box 3454, New York City. | 





“A TREASURE AND A WONDER IN 
THE HORTICULTURAL WORLD.” 





Splendid! Delicious 
Excellent! are the excla- 


very wine vine ta 
ine vine 
sealed with our trademark 68, a8 shove. Send for cir- 
full information. Price of two or three 
year ie by mail, $1.00 each. Address, 


STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS, _ 


New Canaan, Conn. 


DEAF SSS 2s noes cune 


only by ¥, Hisooa, 888 Drwayy. Ww Wits for beck of procs REE 














11uWvdWS 4S 


CURES > 


OTHERS 





Sarsaparilla 
CURES 


SCROFULA 


CATARRH 
RHEUMATISM. 


DBD. L. Dowo’s HEALTH Exerciser. 
Tor Brain-Workers 


w Foutues aes 
qomplase 








entific 
New York. 


TREES. 








ORNAMENTAL: ' DECIDUOU Sand 
REE EER xo 
Fruit and Nut Bearing ; i ChestauttUMe 
Hedging, Flowering Shrubs and — 
Small Fruits in variety, Aspar: 
Gated peeerintie Catal e and 
MOO N Come ANY Y, Stor: 
risville, Backs la. Penna. 





FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


| HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY. PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains no 
opium,morphine, nor any deleterious drug. Itsoothes 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightpess across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste, 

For Sale by all Druggistr 
PRICE 25c ” 50c., $1 00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK, 





‘THE INDEPENDENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION 
Payable in Advance. 


One Month, 


$0.30 | Two Years, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.00 | Three Years, $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five years, $10.00 


In Olubs of Five or more $2.00 each, 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 





POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agente or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stepped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
money < Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 

ss, or Express Money Orders. 
eSUBSCRIB S should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
Pst pers or magazines in connection with THE 

— should write for our Club- 


"Witon can supply Files - Binders for THE 
(perasees?, ry of holding 26 num- 


bers, t-paid 
ADVERT SING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York City, 
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A cream of tartar baking powder. Highvst of 
all in leavening strength.—Latest U. S. Govern- 
ment Food Report. 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 

Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Geld Medal by the Society of Artstor 


“Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Wall, N.Y. 














0 
Are plated THREE TIMES HEAVIER 
on the three points most exposed 
to wear, as shown above. 
SOLD BY FIRST-CLASS DEALERS. 


If you are not sure where the genuine 
1847 Rogers Goods can be obtained, address 


THE MERIDEN BRITANNIA Co., Meriden, Ct. 


Miustrations of latest designs and valuable informa- 
tion wiil be maited you. (MENTION THIS PAPER.) 


THe ‘TouRIST.. 


An American Bicycle, without an equal 
on either side the ocean. Perfect in ma- 
teriai, construction and finish. Weight, 
all on, 42 pounds, stripped, 36 pounds. 
Price $150, fitted with Bidwell (Thomas) 
pneumatic tires, guaranteed against 
bursting and breakage. 


THE STUDENT. 


A high grade, medium priced wheel of 
excellent quality, shape and finish. 
Price $100, with cushion tires, or $125 
with Bidwell (Thomas) pneumatic tires. 





Ladies’ Student, same price. 


Our Catalogue, sent on request, contains 
full description of our line of wheels. 
RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 


CYCLING ACCESSORIES A SPECIALTY. 


Geo. R. Bidwell Cycle Co., 
270-272 Wabash Ave., 306-310 West 59th St., 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


B.& E.L.SHAW, 










From $48.00 upward. 
2” Sudbury &t., 


THE [NDEPENDENT. 


|EXCELLENCE! 
.  ECONOMY!! 


. These two words combined represent our 
‘stock of fine clothing for MEN and BOYS to- 
day as they have for forty years. 


DEVLIN & CO., 


UNION SQUARE, 
Boys’ and Children’s Suits Reefers, Overcoats, Hats, Caps, Etc. 


STOCK ENTIRELY NEW. PRICES MODERATE. 


DEVLIN & CO., 44 E. 14th Street, Union Square, N. Y. City. 











WALL: 
PAPERS 


IN RELIEF FOR CEILINGS. 
Silk and other fabrics 
for interior 


DECORATION 








FR. BECK & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 


WALL PAPERS, 


Also the only manufacturers in the United States of 


We are now*exhibiting New 
Designs of our own manufac- 
ore and the BEST examples 
° 


EUROPEAN MAKERS, 


which have never been equal- 
led in beauty of design, treat- 
ment and color. 

We invite an inspection. 
Estimates furnished for en- 
tire interior decoration. 


THE GREAT SANITARY 


Wall Covering, 


Approved by the Best Sanitary Experts. 


Factory and Retail Salesroom, 


Cor. 7th Ave. and 29th St. 


BRANCH SHOW-ROOMS, 


Cor. Sth Ave. and 30th St., 





R. DUNLAP & CO. 


Desire to announce that 
their Spring styles of 
Silk and Felt Hats are 
now on sale. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


And also at our Author- 
ized Agents, in all prin- 
cipal cities. None gen- 
uine without the trade 
mark. 


THE DUNLAP SILK UMBRELLA 


A SPECIALTY. 


EDWIN C. BURT & C0,, 


ee oe and Dealers 








446 & 448 Pulton &t-, 
Breokliyn, N. Y. 





time, 
. W. GUMP 4 CO. 
DayTo — 





THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and.Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 





> send for Catalogue. BOSTON 






ot see 
170 State go “ort. 





Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. ~ 


























March 10, 1899. 










NOT BE Fl 

with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which 
one the hands, injure the iron, and burn 
off. ‘The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Brit. 
liant, Odorless, Durable, and the ae 


sumer pays for no tin or glass 3) 
with ey purchase, _ 


HAS AN ANNUAL SALE OF 3,000 TONS. 
















W.&B. DOUCLAS, 









MIDDLETOWN 
Cc e 
Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York ; 
iii Lake Bt, Chicagt © °"4 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


gines, 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
eyeee nts, Street Washers, 


WarkeFeundedt 
Highes awarka 


them by vane, ‘Gaiverna ays 
hibition at Paris, Brence 

| Vienna, Austria, in iba 
ane Centennial Exhibition, 





GOOD NEWS To 
ADIES 


L 7 
A handsome Present 
to Ob $I Braet: 

— . Now 
ne to. “get ore 


ders for our celebrated Teas, Conec® and Baking 
powder, ne A secure a beautiful Gold Band 0 


Tea by a Mail 


on: 
THE athe fi AMERICA 
Box 31 and 33 Verey Bt ~ York. 








TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


Holy Land Tours, $475. 


A select party sails April 16th. Gaze’s Excursions 
to Euro ast ticketing od A pig and Summer 
now r y. tic’ Choicest_ ocean 
berths a all lings at noting rates. Send for i a lee 





Consite. - GAZE & SONS, 940 Bw: mare 
pointed ipeernaticnal 7 m4 Agents 
or Worlds mbian Exp 








TOURS 70 EUROPE 


Pa the man ved sof EDWIN JONES, of 
tnam Ave., ‘rook ae SD ate wrazds. 
an oxen Rteicceen June and July. 
D FOR fei RARIES. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 


EXCURSIONS. 
ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INOLUDED. 








Three Parties will leave New York 
April 25 
for Magnificent Sight-Seeing Tours 


BEYOND THE ROCKIES 


75 Days’ Trip through Colorado, New 
Mentor “catittorma the Pacific Northwest, Alaska, 
the Yellowstone National Park. 
























































TRUTH CRUSHED TO EARTH 
WILL RISE AGAIN, 


but sometimes s-o s-]-o-w-l-y that one tires of wait- 
ing. If she would “get a move” on her like our 
Coiled Spring Fence after being struck by a drove of 
Texas steers, she could demand of falsehood an un- 
conditional surrender. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE Co., 
Adrian, Mich 


SMITH & WESSON 


Salety Hammerless Revolver, 


IN CALIBERS 32 AND 38-100. 








A Perfect and Safe Arm for the 
House and Pocket. 





The latest production from the works of Smith & 
Wesson, embodying, in addition to other qualities 
which have made the arms of this firm so popular, 
new and valuable inventions insuring absolute pro- 
tection accidental discharge from careless 
handling. Provided with Automatic Cartridge-Shell 
Extractor, Rebounding Lock, and Patented Safety- 
Device. Hammer and Trigger constantly locked, and 
discharge by any but the proper means impossible. 

All of our revolvers are stamped on the barrels with 
our firm name, address and dates of patents. 

Send for descriptive ‘catalogue, and if your dealer 
cannot supply you, an order sent to address below 
will receive prompt and careful attention. 


SMITH & WESSON, 


Springfield, Mass. 








2. ol Days’ Trip the same as No. 1, but 


NEW YORK. 
| — oa e + or ae é = eet = 3 ; 
=e =| 
\.] 
B 
a 
| a 
H 5 | oe, 
= 4 omitting Alaska. 


Neo. 3._ 62 Days’ Trip through New Mexico, 
Arizona, California, Nevada, Utah, and Colorado. 

The Yosemite Valley may be visited in connection 
with either of these excursions. 

Each party will travel in a Magnificent Specia 
Pullman Vestibuled Train with Ry ning- 
Cars, and all other first-class: “appointmente 


March 10, A party will leave New York for Cal- 
ifornia via Chicago and Santa Fe. 





Send for descriptive book, mentioning the particu 
lar tour desired. 


RAYMOND & W1 WHITCOMB, 


31 East Fourteenth St. (cor. Union Square), 
NEW YORK. 


OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 


The Steamships of THE OLD DOMINION 
LINE, leaving. New York Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday at 3 P.M., land passengers the following 
afternoon at the Hygeia Hotel. The only line from 
New’York to Old Point Comfort without change. 
Leave same days for Princess Anne, Virginia 
Beach. Tickets include meals and stateroom. 


W. L. GUILLAUDEU, Traffic Manager: 


235 WEST STREET, NEW YORK. 
HE WELL-KNOWN ISLAND OF 


BERMUDA 


WITH CABLE  COBMUN ear tOr 











trip at a cost of a four dollars per day. For al 
uebec, Canad: 
S, 261 Broadway, ~~” York. 


rA. E. OUTERBIUDGE & CO., 
39 Broadway, low r York. a 


4 MODEL RAILWAY. — 
° 9 
The Burlington Route 


Operates 7,000 miles of roads with termini in 
Chicago, St. Louis, Peoria, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, 

Omaha and Denver. 
- a Ros - oy commiae?, equipment, track an¢ 
Any Railway Agent will sell you Tickets via 


‘THE BURLINCTON ROUTE. 











sseet secs, Dodd's Se wake oe BOSTON 





a a aac ee 
“* Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. 








Tus Ispsrsnpart Pems 41 xp 48 Gotp Sramer WEAR FULTON Staurt. 














, Chicago, Ill. 







